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THE  YOUNG  SHOWMllN'S  TRIUMPH. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE      R  U  N  A  WAY. 

''Hell©,  Walt!  What  the  mischief  is  the  matter  in 
there?  Any  one  might  think  I  was  running  a  lunatic 
asylum  instead  of  a  circus  !"' 

Phil  Rushington,  the  young  proprietor  of  the  Mossman. 
&  Rushington  Circus  and  Hippodrome,  came  dashing 
around  the  edge  of  the  enormous  lot  on  which  his  tents 
were  pitched  and  reined  up  his  favorite  horse  almost  on 
top  of  Walt  Arkwright,  his  chum,  as  he  a&ked  the  ques- 
tion. 

"Whoa!  Gee  off  a  little  there!  Don't  you  see  I'm 
here?"  bawled  Walt,  as  he  jumped  to  a  safe  distance  from 
the  high-stepping  animal.  "Just  keep  that  beast  from 
swallowing  me  whole.  Rush,  and  I'll  try  and  find  out  what 
is  making  all  the  rumpus !" 

The  handsome  young  showman  reached  over  and  patted 
his  noble  steed  on  the  neck,  and  in  an  instant  he  was 
standing  as  quiet  as  a  kitten. 

"Now,  go  ahead,"  laughed  Phil,  "for  I'm  getting  nerv- 
ous. I've  been  trying  to  exercise  Caesar  and  have  a  look 
at  the  lot  at  the  same  time,  and  every  now  and  then  I've 
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heard  a  yell  from  that  tent  that  made  me  think  I'd  shipped 
a  cargo  of  Indians  !  Listen  !  There  it  goes  again !  Blest 
if  I  don't  think  that  Philips  is  committing  murder !" 

The  two  young  men  listened  intenriy  for  a  moment  and 
then  both  burst  out  laughing. 

"It's  Mamie!"  shouted  Walt.  "She's  learning  to  ride 
Pepper!  Well,  she's  taking  big  chances  with  her  life, 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say  about  it." 

"Mamie's  safe  on  the  back  of  anything,"  said  the  young 
showman.  Mamie  was  a  trick  rider.  "She's  as  good  a 
rider  in  her  own  way  as  Miss  Currier  is,  only  her  'way'  is 
like  the  heathen  Chinee,  'a  little  peculiar.'  " 

"Well,  if  she  ever  tries  to  ride  Pepper  into  the  ring  it 
means  good-by  to  Mamie,"  sai4  Arkwright,  laughing,  "for 
that  pony  is  too  high-toned  for  this  sort  of  business,  and 
he's  determined  to  demonstrate  his  feelings  some  day  or 
other." 

"He  does  get  his  'back  up'  pretty  frequently,  I  admit," 
laughed  Phil;  "but  if  it's  a  match  between  the  two  of 
them,  I'll  bet  on  Mamie." 

The  Mossman  &  Rushington  Circus  had  been  in  the 
little  town  of  Whiting  four  days,  and  Phil  Rushington,  the 
young  owner,  had  been  so  annoyed  by  the  small  boys, 
mostly  pickaninnies,  crawling  under  his  tent  that  to-day  he 
was  taking  a  look  about  to  see  if  any  of  the  offenders 
were  lurking  on  the  premises. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  however,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  be  hard  on  the  youngsters,  but  he  did  not  want  them  to 
keep  loosening  his  ropes  or  cutting  holes  in  his  canvas 
when  he  could  just  as  well  give  them  a  half-^rice  ticket 
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He  had  discovered  that  generosity  to  the  Hoys  often  opened 
the  purse-strings  of  the  parents,  and  that  one  ticket  given 
to  a  small  boy  often  brought  the  entire  family  to  a  per- 
formance. 

Now,  as  he  looked  sharply  about,  there  was  no  one  in 
sight,  except  a  few  of  his  performers,  who  were  strolling 
around  after  an  hour  of  vigorous  practice. 

"By  the  way,  Rush,  I've  heard  some  news,"  said  Walt, 
as  the  young  showman  was  about  to  ride  away.  "You 
know  when  we  tried  to  book  Derby  for  the  ninth  to  the 
sixteenth  they  told  us  the  grounds  were  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Great  Southern  Circus.  Well,  I've  found  out  that 
the  Great  Southern  is  only  the  new  name  for  the  Ridgely 
Mammoth  Menagerie  and  Circus !  We're  up  against  our 
old  enemies  once  more ;  so  look  out  for  underhand  deal- 
ing!" 

"I'm  glad  to  know  this,  Walt,"  said  Phil,  gravely. 
"Louis  Denton  is  in  that  combination,  no  doubt,  and  good- 
ness only  knows  how  many  more  of  my  enemies." 

"Well,  we've  got  the  grounds  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twenty-third,  anyway.  They  can't  take  them  away  from 
us,"  said  Arkwright,  grinning.  "The  last  circus  that  tried 
that  game  got  beaten  badly,  and  I  guess  our  reputation  has 
gone  before  us." 

'^That's  it.  They  are  all  jealous  of  us,"  said  the  young 
showman,  uneasily,  "but  'sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,'  so  I  guess  I  won't  bother  about  the  Great  South- 
em  until  to-morrow/' 

He  wheeled  his  horse  about  as  he  spoke  and  started  back 
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around  the  lot  like  a  general  looking  over  the  position 
of  his  army. 

Walt  watched  his  friend  as  he  rode  gracefully  away, 
and  then,  as  he  heard  another  shriek  from  the  tent,  he  de- 
cided to  investigate. 

"Oh,  Walter,  is  that  you  ?  So  glad  to  see  you !"  ex- 
claimed a  laughing  voice  just  behind  him. 

He  turned  and  saw  Dora  Warren,  an  old  girl  friend. 
She  had  come  across  the  lots  from  the  main  street  and 
crawled  through  a  break  in  the  fence  instead  of  going 
around  to  the  regular  entrance  of  the  circus  grounds. 

"When  did  you  comiC,  Dora?  I'm  glad  to  see  you !"  he 
exclaimed,  rushing  promptly  up  to  the  young  lady  and 
holding  out  both  hands  to  her. 

"Just  arrived — brother  and  I ;  but  I  lost  him  in  the  vil- 
lage," laughed  Dora.  "Rush  knew  I  was  coming  some 
time,  but  I  didn't  say  when !  Oh,  there  he  is  now  !  And 
isn't  he  just  fine  on  horseback  !" 

She  turned  from  Walt  abruptly  and  began  staring  at  the 
handsome  figure  on  the  prancing  horse,  and  Walt  very 
promptly  drew  his  face  into  a  grimace. 

"Oh,  of  course !  He  always  looks  fine,  any  way  you 
fix  him !"  he  said,  crankily.  "You  thought  I  was  all  right 
until  you  saw  him,  Dora.  Now  you  don't  seem  to  know 
that  I'm  here,  even!" 

"Rush  does  sit  a  horse  so  beautifully,"  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  just  as  if  she  had  not  even  heard  him.  "I  al- 
ways said  he  was  a  handsome  fellow — but  I  do  think  he 
has  improved  wonderfully  since  the  last  time  I  saw  him." 

"Oh,  he's  grown  to  be  a  perfect  cherub!"  chimed  in 
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Walt,  sourly.  "Why,  he's  so  scintillating  with  beauty 
that  the  rest  of  us  have  to  put  on  green  goggles  whenever 
we  look  at  him,  and  his  wings  are  sprouting  just  like  an 
angel's!" 

Dora  burst  out  laughing  at  Walt's  description. 

"You  are  just  as  jealous  as  ever,"  she  said,  with  a  saucyi 
smile;  "but  can't  you  yell  at  Rush,  or  whistle,  or  some- 
thing? See,  he'll  be  around  the  tent,  out  of  sight,  in  a 
minute  if  you  don't  hurry." 

'  "Oh,  I'll  go  after  him  and  bring  him  back,  of  course," 
said  Walt,  quickly.  "I'll  tell  him  his  best  girl  is  here,  and 
that  she's  just  dying  to  see  him,  and " 

"You'll  tell  him  nothing  of  the  sort!"  said  Dora, 
promptly,  "and,  furthermore,  you  need  not  even  whistle, 
for  he's  coming  back.  Look  out,  Walt,  or  Caesar  will 
jump  straight  over  us !" 

But  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  such  a  thing 
as  that  happening,  for  the  young  showman  had  recognized 
his  old  girl  friend,  and  was  out  of  the  saddle  before  his 
horse  was  within  ten  feet  of  her. 

"Dora !  Why  didn't  you  wire  me  what  train  you  were 
coming  on  ?  Why,  I  intended  to  have  the  band  down  to 
meet  you!  It's  too  bad  of  you  to  steal  a  march  on  me 
this  way !"  cried  Phil,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 

"Well,  if  I'd  had  any  idea  I  was  to  be  so  honored  I 
would  certainly  have  wired,"  was  Dora's  laughing  an- 
swer ;  "but  truly,  Rush,  I  wanted  to  surprise  you  and  the 
girls.  Brother  came  down  with  me,  but  he  stopped  in  the 
village.  Oh,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  know 
which  end  to  begin  at." 
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"Then  start  her  in  the  middle,"  advised  Walt,  good-na- 
turedly, "but  excuse  me,  please,  from  staying  and  listen- 
ing.    I  know  you  and  Rush  want  to  do  a  little  spooning." 

Dora  snapped  her  fingers  and  promptly  turned  her  back 
on  him. 

"Walt's  as  jealous  as  ever,"  she  said,  with  a  wicked 
glance  over  her  shoulder.  "He's  like  a  bear  with  a  sore 
head  just  because  we  girls  don't  all  fall  in  love  with  him — 
but  for  goodness'  sake,  what  was  that?  Is  some  one 
being  murdered  in  there  ?"  she  finished,  sharply. 

There  was  another  yell  from  the  tent,  but  this  time  it 
seemed  to  be  echoed  by  a  dozen. 

Philip's  (the  ringmaster)  voice  was  heard  above  the 
din;  then  there  was  a  whoop  from  one  of  the  cowboys, 
and  then  the  canvas  door  flap  flew  open. 

Phil  had  just  time  to  catch  Dora  in  his  arms  and  spring 
back  a  few  paces  when  Pepper,  the  worst  "bucker"  among 
the  bronchos,  dashed  across  the  lot  with  Mamie  on  his 
back,  and,  leaping  the  boundary  fence,  shot  like  a  sky- 
rocket in  the  direction  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A   THRILLING    SCENE. 

It  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  Phil  Rushington 
could  mount  Caesar  and  follow. 

There  was  a  wide,  vacant  lot  between  them  and  the 
road,  and  the  broncho,  with  Mamie  on  his  back,  was  half- 
way across  it  before  Phil  had  started. 

But  that  glimpse  of  Mamie,  his  little  Irish  rider  and 
dancer,  in  such  danger,  had  sent  the  blood  bounding 
through  every  fiber  of  his  body. 

There  was  not  so  much  as  a  halter  around  Pepper's 
head,  only  a  strap  around  his  nose,  and  the  end  of  that 
was  dangling. 

As  he  dashed  after  her,  Phil  could  see  that  Mamie  was 
hanging  on  in  desperation.  There  was  little  danger  of 
her  being  thrown  so  long  as  the  pony  kept  going. 

But  the  question  was:  How  long  would  he  keep  on? 
A  bucking  pony  is  full  of  surprises,  and  if  the  little  Irish 
girl  should  go  up  in  the  air  suddenly  she  would  probably 
be  killed  when  she  fell,  for  the  field  was  by  no  means  as 
soft  as  the  sawdust  ring  to  which  she  was  accustomed. 

The  broncho  fairly  flew  across  the  open  space.  If  he 
had  been  at  home  on  the  wide  prairie  he  could  hardly 
have  shown  more  spirit,  but  when  Caesar  discovered  the 
rough  stubble  of  the  field  he  rebelled  so  stubbornly  that 
our  hero  had  hard  work  to  urge  him  forward. 
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"After  her,  old  boy !"  he  shouted,  encouragingly,  while 
he  spurred  him  on  with  the  short  riding  whip  he  carried. 

The  broncho  was  disappearing  around  the  first  bend  in 
the  road  when  C^sar  bounded  over  the  last  fence,  and 
then  began  a  race  which  both  Phil  and  Mamie  long  re- 
membered. 

Ordinarily,  Csesar  would  have  "ridden  circles"  around 
the  pony,  but  on  this  occasion  the  broncho's  blood  was 
up  and  his  start  was  so  good  that  he  easily  kept  his  dis- 
tance. His  heavy  hoofs  fairly  thundered  along  the  hard 
road,  which  was  really  the  main  street  of  the  little  town, 
and  the  dust  that  he  left  behind  him  blinded  the  young 
showman  so  at  times  that  he  could  hardly  see  whether 
Mamie  was  still  holding  on  or  not. 

He  set  his  teeth  hard  and  flew  like  the  wind,  for  now 
that  C^sar  was  on  the  high  road  he  had  taken  on  a  racing 
gait. 

The  houses  were  few  and  far  between  for  the  first  mile 
toward  the  village;  after  that  they  grew  more  plentiful, 
and  as  the  broncho  thundered  by,  the  windows  and  doors 
were  quickly  crowded  with  people. 

It  was  a  splendid  advertisement  for  the  evening  per- 
formance of  the  circus,  but  Phil  did  not  think  of  this  as 
he  sped  after  the  runaway. 

"Hold  on,  Mamie!"  he  yelled,  as  he  at  length  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  broncho.  "Hold  on  and  keep  him  going 
just  as  long  as  you  can !  Ill  be  up  with  you  in  another 
minute !" 

By  this  time  a  great  crowd  was  following  the  two  riders 
down  the  street,  but  at  first  no  one  really  dreamed  that  it 
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was  a  serious  matter.  They  thought  it  was  just  a  bit 
of  exercise  that  the  circus  people  were  taking. 

But  to  Mamie  this  bit  of  exercise  meant  Hfe  or  death. 
She  could  feel  it  in  the  furious  trembling  of  the  animal 
under  her.  He  was  determined  to  unseat  her  and  kill  her, 
if  possible. 

When  she  heard  Phil's  voice  she  clung  tighter  than 
ever,  but  at  the  same  time  she  tried  to  urge  the  pony  on 
just  as  he  told  her  to  do.  While  he  was  going  she  vv^as 
safe,  for  she  could  ride  anything,  as  Phil  had  said,  but  if 

he    ever    stopped    and    began    his    tricks Mamie's 

thoughts  could  go  no  further,  for  at  that  minute  the  worst 
happened. 

The  pony  stopped  as  suddenly  as  though  a  thunderbolt 
had  struck  him. 

It  was  a  vicious  trick,  but  the  girl  had  expected  it,  and 
by  a  tremendous  effort  she  kept  from  pitching  over  the 
little  brute's  head. 

The  next  second  the  young  showman  wheeled  sud- 
denly around,  with  Caesar  snorting  and  foaming. 

Almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  from  the  houses 
which  they  had  passed  was  now  on  the  street,  and  as  they 
caught  sight  of  the  two  furious  animals  and  their  youth- 
ful riders  they  saw  at  once  that  this  was  really  a  serious 
matter. 

Cries  and  shrieks  came  from  the  lips  of  the  women, 
while  a  score  of  men  rushed  determinedly  to  the  scene  in 
order  to  help. 

B:3t  before  they  could  reach  him,  Phil  had  bent  over  and 
grasped  the  strap  that  dangled  from  the  pony's  nose  and 
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given  him  a  cut  with  his  whip  that  made  him  forget  his 
tricks  for  a  second. 

In  that  second  Mamie  slipped  safely  from  the  creature's 
back,  and  then  followed  a  scene  that  the  residents  of  the 
little  town  had  never  before  witnessed. 

Phil  reared  his  horse  until  he  towered  above  the  bron- 
cho, and  then  as  he  brought  his  fore  feet  down  almost 
upon  the  pony's  head  the  astonished  beast  stood  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb. 

The  next  moment  Phil  sprang  lightly  to  the  pony's 
back,  tossing  Caesar's  bridle  to  his  little  girl  rider. 

"Bravo,  Rushington !"  yelled  a  man  in  the  crowd.  "You 
can  ride  a  horse  like  an  'Injun'  and  are  as  brave  as  a  lion! 
I'm  coming  to  see  your  show  to-night.  If  the  rest  is  as 
good  as  this,  it's  worth  four  times  the  admission !" 

The  young  showman  was  too  busy  to  reply  at  just  that 
minute,  for  the  pony's  spirits  had  returned  and  he  was 
getting  ready  for  business. 

He  bunched  his  four  feet  suddenly,  as  all  bucking 
horses  do  when  they  are  about  to  throw  their  riders,  but 
before  his  back  shot  up  Rush  was  on  the  ground.  This 
operation  was  repeated  half  a  dozen  times,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  gaping  spectators. 

At  last  the  pony  had  enough  of  his  fun,  and  Phil 
wheeled  him  around  and  headed  him  for  the  circus 
grounds. 

Mamie  had  sprung  lightly  on  Cesar's  back  and  was 
handling  him  like  a  veteran,  but  as  our  hero  finally  kept 
his  seat  on  the  broncho  she  kissed  her  fingers  to  the  crowd 
and  called  out  to  them,  merrily: 
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"Faith,  he  can  have  me  resarved  sate  on  the  baste,  and 
welcome !  It's  ther  divil's  own  sphalpeen  that  he  is,  to  be 
sure,  but  mar-r-k  me  wur-r-ds,  FU  ride  him  to-night! 
It's  not  ther  loikes  av  his  capers  that'll  be  after  scaring 
Mamie  Meagen !" 

"Better  let  Rushington  handle  that  beast.  He  can  do 
it  all  right!"  called  out  the  man  again,  just  as  Phil 
started  off  with  the  subdued  pony. 

"I'll  ride  the  tiger  in  preference,"  was  Phil's  laughing 
reply.  "This  is  an  awful  beast,  but  we  are  trying  to  train 
him.  I  expect  in  less  than  a  week  to  have  him  as  meek 
as  a  kitten." 

"If  you  do  that  you're  a  wonder !"  called  another  voice. 

"Faith,  he's  not  the  only  wan  in  the  show,  thin,"  cried 
Mamie,  quickly. 

Then  the  two  galloped  away,  with  the  crowd  laughing 
and  cheering  them. 

"We'll  be  there  to-night  to  see  the  Irish  Queen !"  they 
called  after  her.  "You're  from  Blarneytown,  all  right, 
and  you  can  ride  like  a  fiend !  It's  worth  the  whole  sho\\i 
to  see  a  woman  'broncho  buster  V  " 


CHAPTER  III. 

MAMIE   MAKES  A  CONFESSION". 

"Has  Dora  come,  Rushy?"  asked  Mamie,  as  soon  as 
the  two  horses  were  quiet  enough  to  be  ridden  within 
talking  distance.  "I  caught  a  glimpse  av  some  one  spak- 
in'  to  ye  as  I  lift  the  tent,  but,  sure,  when  wan  rides  on  the 
tail  of  a  comet  there's  no  toime  for  anythin'  in  the  way  of 
salutations." 

"Yes,  Dora  is  here,  and  her  brother  is  with  her,"  said 
the  young  circus  owner.  "She's  going  to  stay  with  you 
girls  a  few  days,  and  if  there's  anything  she  can  do  to  help 
with  the  show  she'll  be  only  too  glad  to  do  it,"  said  Rush, 
promptly,  but  he  spoke  a  little  absently,  for  he  had  just 
caught  sight  of  Walt  and  two  cowboys,  all  mounted  and 
galloping  toward  them. 

"Faith,  it's  scared  that  they  air,  an'  no  wonder,"  said 
Mamie,  as  she  saw  them.  "They  think  sure  to  foind  me 
remnants  scattered  to  the  four  woinds  of  hivin,  to  say 
nothin'  o'  your  own.  Rushy,  which  air  of  so  much  more 
importance.  But  it's  not  Mamie  Meagen  nor  Phil  Rush- 
ington  that'll  die  airly,  let  me  tell  them.  Sure,  there's 
mischief  to  be  done  on  the  grane  earth  yit,  and  who'd  be 
after  doin'  it  if  we  was  to  turn  our  toes  up  to  ther 
daisies.  Rushy?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  Walt  would  keep  things  going — ^he  has  a 
keen  sense  of  his  responsibilities  in  that  direction,"  laughed 
Rush,  "but  there's  something    wrong    with  the  fellow. 
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Why,  his  face  is  like  chalk!  I  can  see  it  from  this 
distance  V 

He  urged  the  broncho  ahead,  and  Mamie  followed  and 
soon  the  five  had  come  within  hailing  distance. 

"Hello!  There  you  are!"  yelled  Arkwright,  promptly. 
*'Well,  who  ever  thought  you'd  get  back  the  same  day! 
Why,  I  was  already  planning  to  give  the  evening  perform- 
ance without  you,  and  Dora  is  writing  poetry  to  put  on 
your  tombstone,  old  fellow !" 

"Ye  can't  lose  us,  Walter !"  sang  out  Mamie,  gayly. 

Phil  sprang  from  the  pony's  back  and  exchanged  with 
one  of  the  cowboys.  He  had  had  about  enough  of  that 
mount  for  the  present. 

"That  beast  is  a  fiend,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "For 
heaven's  sake,  rig  up  a  dummy  and  tie  it  on  his  back,  and 
then  let  him  buck  till  he's  tired  of  bucking ;  perhaps  it  will 
teach  the  brute  a  lesson." 

"Did  he  throw  you?"  asked  the  cowboy,  looking  at 
Mamie  admiringly. 

"Not  on  yer  loife!"  said  the  girl,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.     "Sure,  I  stuck  to  his  back  like  a  poorus  plaster !" 

"She  did,  indeed,"  said  Phil.  "Mamie  could  ride  a 
cyclone  so  long  as  it  kept  going !" 

"Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  you're  both  safe,"  said  Walt, 
who  was  still  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  "I  thought  that  was 
the  end  of  you,  old  fellow !" 

"Who  is  the  letter  from,  Walt  ?"  asked  the  young  show- 
man, as  he  happened  to  discover  that  his  friend  was  carry- 
ing one  in  his  hand. 
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In  an  instant  Arkwright's  face  darkened,  but  he  passed 
the  letter  over  to  Rushington  quickly. 

"Just  what  I  thought/'  he  said,  glumly.  *lt's  some 
tricky  business.  Rush ;  but  we  are  used  to  it,  old  man,  so 
don't  let  it  feaze  you.  It's  just  our  luck,  so  we  must  grin 
and  bear  it  until  our  chance  comes,  and  then — well,  the 
rest  goes  without  saying.'* 

"You  bet  it  does !  We  have  a  reputation  for  paying  up 
old  scores,"  was  Phil's  answer.  "I  don't  Hke  trouble  a 
little  bit,  and  I  don't  go  around  looking  for  it,  but  when  it 
comes  I'll  be  here  and  ready  to  defend  myself ! 

"And  speaking  of  trouble,  old  man,  here's  a  word  of 
warning,"  went  on  Walt.  "There's  thunder  in  the  air, 
and  unless  I'm  greatly  mistaken,  something  is  going  to 
break.  You  don't  happen  to  know  what  I  mean,  of 
course — you  are  always  dull  on  certain  delicate  matters !" 

"What  are  you  driving  at  ?  You  are  as  thick  as  mud !" 
said  Phil,  staring  at  him.  "Is  this  just  an  ordinary  joke 
you  are  trying  to  spring  on  me,  or  a  Chinese  puzzle  ?'* 

"I  was  hinting  at  the  Nemesis  that  was  on  your  track, 
old  man,"  explained  Walt,  "for  aside  from  your  enemies, 
you  have  something  else  to  encounter ;  the  green-eyed 
monster  is  once  more  among  us,  and  all  on  account  of 
Dora." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  asked  Phil,  with  a  look  of  relief. 
"I'm  sorry  you  are  jealous,  old  man,  but  really,  I  can't 
help  it.  Wouldn't  do,  you  know,  for  two  of  us  to  be 
attractive !" 

"Gee!  You'll  soon  need  a  bigger  hat  at  this  rate. 
Rush !"  cried  his  chum.     "But  I  did  not  mean  that  I  was 
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jealous.  There  are  enough  others  in  the  company  ai- 
fiicted  without  my  coming  down  with  it;  but  Isabel, 

now Oh,  well,  you'll  have  to  see  her  to  appreciate 

just  how  badly  she's  got  it !" 

"Sorry  to  hear  that!"  said  Rush,  with  a  little  frown 
crossing  his  brow.  'Isabel  is  a  terror  when  she  gets  on 
one  of  her  tantrums !  I  can't  understand  why  she  gets  so 
jealous  of  Dora." 

"Oh,  she'll  pull  through  all  right,  I  guess — it  isn't  the 
first  attack,"  laughed  Walt ;  "and,  anyway,  you're  a  dandy 
at  handling  that  particular  disease.  No  danger  of  its  get- 
ting a  chance  to  become  epidemic." 

"The  'green-eyed  monster'  will  have  to  look  out  for 
itself  this  trip,"  was  Phil's  reply,  as  he  hurried  his  horse  a 
bit.  "I've  got  something  else  to  do  than  look  after  cases 
of  heart  trouble.  I've  got  to  get  on  my  war  paint  and 
sharpen  my  tomahawk." 

"I'm  glad  I'm  not  on  the  other  side  of  the  fray.  I'd  be 
scalped  for  sure !"  said  Walt,  with  a  glance  of  admiration 
at  his  chum.  "The  Indian  don't  live  that  could  dodge 
Phil  Rushingtonl" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CALL  FROM   A   STRANGER. 

The  young  showman  had  only  time  to  glance  over  his 
letter  before  the  circus  ground  was  reached,  and  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  almost  his  whole  company. 

'We  thought  we'd  seen  the  last  of  you,  Rushington," 
said  Elmer  Warren,  Dora's  brother,  who  had  arrived  while 
our  hero  was  off  on  that  furious  ride.  "But  you  bear  a 
charmed  life,  old  man.  I  don't  believe  anything  can  kill 
you." 

"Buffalo  Bill  isn't  in  it  when  you  start,  boss !"  said  Bert 
Wister,  the  all-around  trick  performer.  "Yer  kin  ride 
like  a  cow-puncher  in  er  round-up  on  ther  perrarie,  an' 
ther  hotter  yer  speed,  ther  less  dust  yer  leave  behind  yer !" 

Phil  laughed,  but  he  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  them 
all.  There  was  some  news  in  his  letter  that  demanded  in- 
stant attention. 

As  he  slipped  gracefully  from  the  back  of  his  horse, 
Dora  Warren  came  up  to  him,  with  her  arm  around  Isabel 
Currier,  the  circus'  most  beautiful  bareback  rider. 

"You  saved  my  life,  Rush,"  said  Dora,  excitedly.  "I 
was  too  scared  to  move.  Is  Mamie  hurt? — and  how  did 
you  catch  her?" 

"I'll  spake  fer  mesilf,"  cried  out  Mamie,  as  she  sUd  to 
the  ground.  "Sure,  I'm  not  hur-r-ted  a  mite!  It's  jest 
a  bit  av  advertisin'  that  we  did  in  the  town.  We  were 
dhrwmmin'  up   trade    fer   the   per-r-formance  to-night. 
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wasn't  we,  Rushy?  An'  trust  me  wur-rds,  they'll  come, 
ivery  mother's  son  av  thim,  in  the  hopes  av  seein'  the  same 
thrick  repated," 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  get  a  new  side  partner,"  said 
Rushington,  laughing.  "I  wouldn't  face  that  beast  again 
to-day  for  a  fortune.  He's  got  an  evil  eye !  Look  out  for 
him,  Jerry!" 

The  last  advice  was  given  to  the  keeper  who  was  lead- 
ing Pepper  away,  and  then,  as  soon  as  Phil  could,  he 
slipped  into  the  big  tent  with  Arkwright. 

Mamie  knew  that  he  had  business  to  attend  to,  so  she 
led  Dora  into  her  dressing-tent  and  introduced  her  to 
Zara,  the  little  trapeze  performer,  while  Elmer  Warren 
stayed  outside  and  talked  with  Joe  Dillon. 

There  were  several  bareback  riders  practicing  in  the 
big  ring,  but  Phil  and  Walt  took  seats  in  the  rear  of  the 
tent  and  began  talking  earnestly. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Rush?"  asked  Walt,  a  little 
anxiously.  "The  letter  seems  to  be  all  straight  from  the 
agent  of  the  grounds  at  Derby,  and  he  says  that  the 
Great  Southern  has  been  there  a  week,  but  can't  get  away 
on  time  because  of  sickness  among  the  animals." 

The  young  showman  opened  his  letter  again  and  read  it 
over  before  he  spoke. 

"It's  from  Dent,  all  right,  and  he's  the  man  who  booked 
us  for  that  date  in  Derby.  Well,  if  it's  straight,  it  means 
that  we  have  two  days  on  our  hands,  and  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate." 

"We  are  due  there  on  the  sixteenth,"  said  Walt,  glan- 
cing at  the  letter,  "and  this  says  that  the  Great  Southern 
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cannot  possibly  leave  until  the  eighteenth.  Now,  where 
the  mischief  will  we  stay  between  the  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  ?" 

"We  can't  stay  here,  that's  certain,"  was  the  answer. 
"There's  a  Wild  West  show  due  here  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  not  a  town  between  here  and  Derby; 
that's  big  enough  for  us  to  show  in." 

''Or  quarter  in,  either,  for  that  matter,"  added  Walt. 
"Well,  that  is  what  I  call  a  mighty  peculiar  situation.  We 
can't  go,  and  we  can't  stay.  It's  like  the  position  of  the 
fisherman  who  couldn't  fish,  cut  bait  nor  go  ashore." 

"If  I  could  only  force  those  circus  people  to  go  on  time, 
but  I  can't!"  said  our  hero,  thoughtfully.  "In  the  first 
place,  I  wouldn't  be  so  cruel  to  the  animals,  if  they  are 
really  sick,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  board  of  health  at  Derby  wouldn't  allow  it.  There's 
only  one  thing  to  do — we  must  keep  on  the  move.  In- 
stead of  letting  it  take  us  twenty  hours  to  get  to  Derby, 
we  must  make  it  nearer  fifty." 

"Mighty  tiresome  to  be  cutting  circles,"  said  Walt,  with 
a  groan,  "or  demonstrating  the  theory  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion." 

"Then  we'll  camp  out  on  the  loneliest  spot  we  can  find 
between  here  and  there,"  said  Phil,  a  little  more  cheer- 
fully ;  "and  if  any  one  orders  us  to  move  we'll  tell  them  to 
come  and  move  us.  But  meanwhile,  the  fact  remains,  we 
start  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  and  we  won't  cross  the 
rest  of  the  bridges  until  we  come  to  them." 

The  young  showman  got  up  as  he  spoke,  and  just  then 
some  one  called  him.     He  looked  around  and  saw  PhilipSjg 
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the  ringmaster,  standing  in  the  door  of  the  tent  in  com- 
pany with  a  stout,  red-faced  man  who  was  badly  out  of 
breath,  and  whom  at  first  sight  Phil  took  to  be  a  stranger. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Rushington?"  asked  the  man,  as  our  hero 
walked  up  to  them.  Phil  bowed  in  answer,  but  did  not 
have  time  to  ask  the  man  his  business. 

"I  am  from  the  Great  Southern  Circus,"  he  began, 
rather  pompously,  "and  I  have  come  to  apologize  for  the 
inconvenience  we  have  put  you  to.  You  see,  several  of 
our  animals  are  sick,  and  we  are  really  obliged  to  defer 
our  start.  It  is  very  unfortunate.  We  deplore  the  cir- 
cumstance, Mr.  Rushington." 

Phil  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  did  not  quite  like  his 
manner ;  still,  he  was  not  the  kind  to  act  hastily  in  judging 
a  person. 

"We  are  in  a  dilemma,"  he  said,  very  coolly.  "Your 
people  were  to  leave  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
you  know  what  a  change  of  dates  means  to  a  circus  of  our 
dimensions." 

"Have  you  so  many  animals  ?"  asked  the  fellow,  quickly. 
"Why,  we  had  been  informed  that  you  were  very  limited 
in  number." 

"We  make  up  in  quality  what  we  lack  in  quantity,"  said 
the  young  showman,  calmly.  "Still,  we  have  enough  to 
pack  ten  cars  full  to  overflowing,  and  you  can  judge  by 
that  what  we  look  like  going  across  country  in  wagons." 

*Very  formidable,  really,"  said  the  man,  with  another 
pompous  gesture,  at  the  same  time  jotting  down  something 
in  a  little  notebook  he  carried. 

"Ahem !   Mr.  Rushington,  might  I  make  a  suggestion  V 
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he  asked,  blandly.  "Our  proprietors,  Messrs.  Dunn  and: 
Folsom,  are  doing  the  South  thoroughly.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  to  your  advantage  to  change  your  route  a  little, 
and,  of  course,  we  would  be  willing  to  make  you  a  rea- 
sonable compensation." 

Phil  fairly  stared  at  the  man  as  he  made  this  impudent 
suggestion.  Then  his  lips  curved  in  a  smile,  and  he 
winked  at  Dillon. 

"Perhaps  it  would,"  he  said,  dryly.  "Very  kind  of  you, 
indeed,  to  consider  my  interests." 

The  stranger  eyed  him  sharply,  but  could  not  quite  read 
him. 

"You  could  meet  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Folsom  at  some 
place  near  here  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  them,  you 
know,"  he  went  on,  placidly.  "In  fact,  we  would  be  very 
glad  of  an  interview,  Mr.  Rushington." 

"So  should  I,"  said  Phil,  quickly,  "especially  as  I  shall 
expect  them  to  indemnify  me  for  the  two  days'  loss  I  shall 
sustain,  for,  of  course,  they  must  expect  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  they  cause  me." 

He  spoke  very  calmly  and  coolly,  but  the  red-faced  man 
grew  angry  in  a  minute. 

"Accidents  will  happen  even  in  the  circus  business,"  he 
said,  hotly,  "and  it  is  not  our  fault  that  the  animals  are 
sick.  It  is  some  form  of  epidemic  peculiar  to  the 
country." 

"And  it  is  not  our  fault,  either,"  said  Phil,  still  calmly. 
*Tf  we  kept  you  or  any  other  show  out  of  two  days'  work, 
5we  would  expect  to  pay  for  it,  but  as  you  suggest,  I  will 
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see  the  proprietors  themselves  and  talk  it  over  with  them, 
as  I  presume  you  are  only  one  of  their  agents." 

"I  am  the  business  manager  of  the  Great  Southern  Cir- 
cus, sir,"  said  the  fellow,  bliisteringly.  "1  came  here  with 
authority  to  talk  to  you,  sir,  but  as*  you  seem  to  be  an  im- 
pudent sort  of  cub,  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  sir*" 

"Thanks,  awfully,"  said  our  hero,  turning  instantly  on 
his  heel.  "This  gentleman  will  see  you  safely  out  of  the 
tent,  and  you  may  say  to  your  employers  exactly  what  I 
have  told  you." 

As  Dillon  escorted  the  fellow  out,  Phil  turned  and 
looked  at  him.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  and  know  him  if  he 
ever  saw  him  again. 

"Take  a  look  at  that  fellow,"  he  said,  as  one  of  the 
keepers  came  up  to  him,  "and  if  you  see  him  around  the 
animal  tent  during  our  stay  in  Whiting,  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out and  see  what  the  fellow  is  doing." 

The  keeper  took  a  look  and  then  shook  his  head  du- 
biously. 

"You've  got  more  enemies  than  you  can  shake  a  stick 
at,  Mr.  Rushington,"  he  said,  grinning.  "You  don't 
more'n  get  out  of  one  scrape  than  you're  into  another !" 

"That's  all  right,"  laughed  Phil,  "and  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine,  either.  No  man  ever  tried  harder  to  be  fair  and 
square  than  I  have,  and  the  person  does  not  live  who  can 
cay  I  ever  did  them  a  mean  turn  or  that  I  owe  them  so 
much  as  a  penny." 

"Them's  the  kind  that  gets  the  worst  of  it  sometimes," 
muttered  the  keeper.  "It  don't  pay  a  man  to  be  honest 
nowadays  1" 
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"Who  says  it  don't?"  asked  Phil,  indignantly.  "Why, 
man,  there's  nothing  that  pays  a  man  better !  The  honest 
man  can  eat  three  square  meals  a  day  and  sleep  like  a  top, 
but  a  fellow  like  that  red-faced  galoot  that  was  in  here 
just  now ,  probably  has  a  nightmare  every  night  and  is 
afraid  of  his  own  shadow." 

"Who  was  he,  anyway  ?"  asked  Walt,  coming  up  in  time 
to  hear  the  last  of  Phil's  remark. 

Rushington's  face  was  serious,  and  he  did  not  answer 
at  once.  He  had  been  trying  for  five  minutes  to  remem? 
|jer  where  he  had  seen  the  fellow. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TOBY  JONES. 


"Thunderation !  rm  a  loon !  Why  couldn't  I  think  who 
he  was  before !" 

The  young  showman  made  the  exclamation  and  then 
gave  a  low  whistle. 

"You're  a  dandy  at  remembering  faces ;  I  thought  you'd 
place  him,"  laughed  Walt.  "Better  go  out  of  the  show 
business  and  start  as  detective.  But  now  that  youVe  got 
him,  let  us  into  it,  old  man.  Who  was  the  butter-tub, 
anyway  ?" 

Phil  lowered  his  voice,  although  there  was  no  one  near 
them. 

"That  was  Toby  Jones,  or  I'm  no  guesser,"  he  said, 
briefly.  "He's  an  intimate  friend  of  Louis  Denton,  and 
one  of  the  cleverest  all-around  rogues  in  any  line  of  bus- 
iness !  Why,  I've  heard  of  that  fellow  a  dozen  times,  and 
not  a  thing  to  his  credit,  either." 

"Well,  what  does  he  want  here?"  asked  Walt,  in  aston- 
ishment. "Did  he  come  with  a  flag  of  truce  from  your 
enemy,  Denton?" 

"Hardly!"  laughed  Phil.  "There's  no  truce  between 
Denton  and  me !  It's  war  to  the  knife  every  time  I  meet 
the  rascal." 

"Then  it  was  something  about  the  change  of  dates,  I 
suppose?"  said  Walt  again.  "Do  hurry  up  and  tell  me 
iWhat  you  told  him,  old  fellow." 
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Our  hero  repeated  the  conversation. 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  that  ain't  cool !  So  they  want 
you  to  quit,  do  they  ?  They  are  so  afraid  of  you  that  they 
want  you  to  change  your  route  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it 
in  the  bargain !" 

"With  promises,  yes!"  answered  Rush,  with  a  laugh. 
*Why,  it's  ten  to  one  they  are  not  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses !  I'd  look  fine  to  be  dickering  with  that  sort  of  a 
combination." 

"The  Mossman  &  Rushington  doesn't  have  to  dicker," 
said  Walt,  grandly.  "They  can  hold  up  their  heads  and 
make  terms  on  a  business  basis — no  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
with  them  to  make  the  money  hold  out — all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  say  they  are  coming,  and  then  pick  the  ducats  off 
the  bushes !" 

"Well,  it's  not  quite  so  easy  as  that,  Walt,"  laughed 
Phil ;  "still,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  my  season's 
business.  There  are  bigger  shows  chat  are  not  doing  as 
well,  and  I  think  it  is  all  because  our  performers  are  all 
stars — there's  not  a  second-rate  artist  among  them." 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  Dunn  and  Folsom  are,"  said 
Walt,  after  a  minute.  "The  names  are  new.  I've  never 
even  heard  them.  As  like  as  not,  some  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintances have  adopted  aliases !" 

"Well,  they  needed  them  all  right.  They've  disgraced 
their  own  names,"  said  our  hero.  "But  I  confess  I  am 
curious  about  Dunn  and  Folsom,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
see  them,  Walt.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  two  days'  per- 
formances when  it's  as  sure  as  shooting  that  they  have  no 
money !" 
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"They  are  'playing  pretty  close  to  the  cushions/  you  can 
1>et  that,"  said  Walt.  'They've  got  no  cash  to  spare  to 
bribe  us  to  go  anywhere." 

Phil  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  the  time. 

"I  wish  you'd  telegraph  Dent  that  we  must  have  the 
grounds  on  the  sixteenth,  and  see  what  he  says.  Perhaps 
he's  had  time  to  reconsider  the  matter." 

He  moved  away  as  he  spoke,  and  Walt  nodded  his  head 
thoughtfully. 

"That's  the  proper  caper,  I  guess !  No  use  talking  to 
those  fellows.  But  why  not  ask  Warren  about  them? 
Being  in  the  newspaper  business,  he  may  know  them  by 
reputation." 

"A  good  idea,"  said  Rush,  quickly ;  "but  we  must  get  a 
move  on,  Walt.  It's  nearly  tv>^o  o'clock,  and,  as  Mamie 
said,  we  drummed  up  a  lot  of  business  this  morning.  The 
tent  will  be  crowded  this  afternoon,  or  I'm  very  much  mis- 
taken." 

"The  more  the  better.  The  'standing  room  only'  sign 
is  in  excellent  order,  and  if  the  tickets  give  out  I'll  use  my 
visiting  cards.  I  had  a  lot  of  them  left  over  when  I  shook 
society." 

"When  society  shook  you,  you  mean,"  said  Phil;  ''but 
the  tickets  won't  give  out,  so  you  are  safe  there,  Walt; 
but — ^hello!  here  come  the  girls.  Don't  mention  a  word 
about  the  Great  Southern." 

"But  they've  got  to  know  the  fix  we  are  in  some  time," 
said  Walt,  quickly ;  "and  what's  more,  they  may  as  well  be 
prepared  for  that  two  days  in  the  wagons." 

"Time  enough  to  tell  them  when  we  are  dead  sure/' 
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said  Phil,  quickly.  "Don't  distress  the  dears  until  we 
have  to.  I  don't  want  any  scenes  with  tears  and  hys- 
terics." 

Phil  was  hurrying  forward  to  meet  the  four  charming 
young  girls,  who  were  accompanied  by  Elmer  Warren,, 
and  Walt  recovered  from  his  gloominess  promptly  and 
followed  him. 

"It's  a  new  star  ye  have,  Rushy,"  called  out  Mamie,  as 
our  hero  reached  them.  "Sure,  it's  Dora  herself  who  has 
a  surprise  for  ye,  me  b'y ;  she's  learned  a  thrick  the  loikes 
of  which  was  never  befoore  seen  in  a  circus." 

Phil  looked  at  Dora  inquiringly,  but  she  only  blushed 
and  smiled  happily. 

"What  is  it — trapeze,  tight  rope,  bareback  or  high  tum- 
bling?" asked  Walt,  who  was  not  a  bit  bashful. 

"Guess  again,"  laughed  Dora,  with  a  roguish  glance. 
"Oh,  you  could  never  imagine  my  first  accomplishment  in 
the  trick  line.  I  want  Rush  to  bill  me  as  the  Champion 
Ail-Around  Wonder." 

"Oh,  Rush  will  bill  you  any  way  that  you  ask  him — 
Champion  Beauty,  Champion  Heart-Breaker,  or  any  old 
thing,"  began  Walt,  cheerfully. 

Dora  darted  forward  and  tried  to  box  his  ears,  but  in  a 
second  Walt  was  over  the  rope  and  tearing  across  the  ring, 
leaving  Phil  to  entertain  his  group  of  admirers. 

"Do  tell  me  your  act,  Dora?"  urged  Phil.  "If  you 
are  really  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  performance,  you 
know  I  shall  be  delighted  with  anything  you  do,  so  you 
ought  not  to  keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer." 

His  voice  was  so  tender  that  Dora  blushed  even  harder 
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than  ever,  while  the  beautiful  Isabel  tossed  her  head  and 
tried  her  best  to  look  indifferent. 

"Well,  here  it  is!"  said  Dora,  smiling.  "Since  I  de- 
cided to  be  a  performer  for  a  few  days  I  learned  to  do 
some  balancing  acts !  I  can  do  them  beautifully,  if  you 
will  only  let  me  try!  Why,  I  can  balance  knives  and 
swords  on  my  chin  or  on  the  end  of  my  nose,  and  do  it 
standing  on  something  no  bigger  than  a  five-cent  piece !" 

"Will  ye  listen  to  that,  now?"  cried  Mamie,  saucily. 
"Sure,  the  fibs  of  the  gur-r-1  w'u'd  brak  her  mother's 
hear-r-t.  The  wonder  is  that  she  didn't  say  she  c'u'd  do 
the  thrick  standin'  on  nothin'  at  all,  at  all !" 

"Could  you  balance  knives  if  you  were  standing  on  a 
man's  hand  ?"  asked  Phil,  quickly. 

"Certainly,  if  the  hand  was  big  enough  and  firm 
enough,"  said  Dora,  promptly. 

"Then  I'll  ring  it  in  as  a  special  act,  and  you  can  do 
your  balancing  in  the  hand  of  my  giant." 

Dora  opened  her  eyes  in  unbounded  surprise. 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  had  a  giant,  Phil !  Where  did 
you  find  him?" 

"Oh,  he  found  us  the  night  we  were  piled  up  on  the  rail- 
road track  last  week,"  said  Phil,  referring  to  an  incident 
already  mentioned  in  our  last  volumes.  "He's  a  corking 
big  fellow,  and  as  strong  as  an  elephant." 

"Then  he  can  hold  me  all  right,  and  I  will  do  it,"  said 
Dora,  decidedly.  "Only,  if  he  lets  me  slip,  I'm  liable  to 
lose  my  nose,  and  in  that  event  I'll  sue  you  for  damages  \" 

"Coon  will  not  let  you  slip.    He's  as  firm  as  his  native 
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hills,"  replied  Phil ;  "so  that  is  settled,  and  here  comes  the 
giant !" 

Dora  looked  around  quickly,  and  caught  her  breath  ia 
surprise. 

Coon  Thrasser,  the  "New  Recruit  for  the  Sawdust 
Ring,"  was  coming  toward  them,  and,  compared  with  the 
men  about  him,  he  did  look  like  a  giant. 

Phil  called  to  him  to  come  where  they  were,  and  then 
explained  Dora's  trick  to  him. 

''Goshermighty !  Thet  thar's  a  good  un !"  was  the  big 
fellow's  comment;  then  the  next  second  Dora  found  her- 
self standing  in  the  giant's  hand,  for  he  had  raised  her  as 
easily  as  though  she  had  been  a  feather. 

Dora  gave  a  little  screech,  and  then  looked  down  at  him 
calmly. 

*'How  long  can  you  hold  me  that  way,  Mr.  Thrasser?" 

"Till  ther  day  of  Jedgment,  miss !"  replied  Coon, 
quickly.  "You  'un  ain't  no  heftier  than  er  fa'r-sized  mus- 
keeter." 

"And  you  won't  get  scared  when  you  see  a  big  knife 
balanced  on  the  end  of  my  chin,  will  you?"  asked  Dora, 
eagerly ;  "for  if  your  hand  should  tremble,  down  it  would 
come,  and  that  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  happen  in  a 
circus !" 

"It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  happen  anywhere," 
said  Phil,  quickly.  "I  wouldn't  have  that  pretty  nose  of 
yours  spoiled  for  my  whole  hippodrome,  Dora  !" 

Again  Dora  blushed  happily,  and  she  sprang  lightly  to 
•  the  ground. 

The  eyes  of  Isabel,  the  other  star  rider,  flashed  angrily. 
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and  she  turned  her  back  upon  them  all.  Phil's  compli- 
ments were  not  pleasant  to  her  ears  when  they  were  di- 
rected toward  Dora. 

"If  he  would  only  say  those  things  to  me  before  her/' 
she  thought,  furiously ;  ''but  he  only  praises  me  when  we 
are  all  alone,  while  he  wants  the  whole  >vorld  to  know 
jvhat  he  thinks  of  Dora !" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MORE     JEALOUSY.. 

Just  as  the  young  showman  had  surmised,  the  tent  was 
crowded  at  the  afternoon  performance. 

That  impromptu  street  scene  that  he  and  Mamie  had 
treated  the  people  to  had  whetted  their  appetites  for  more 
of  the  same  nature,  and  by  two  o'clock  every  seat  was 
taken.  Just  as  the  band  began  playing  "Hail  Columbia" 
Phil  came  out  of  his  dressing-tent  and  hunted  up  Burt 
Wister. 

"See  here,  old  chap,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  found  him, 
"I  want  you." 

"Anyt'ing  at  all,  boss,  thet's  in  my  line,"  said  Wister, 
promptly. 

"Well,  here  it  is,"  said  our  hero,  lowering  his  voice  care- 
fully. "You  know  a  whole  lot  about  circuses,  Wister, 
and,  moreover,  I've  discovered  that  you  are  a  bit  of  a 
detective.  Now,  I  want  you  to  leave  after  your  act  this 
afternoon  and  take  the  three  o'clock  train  to  Derby  and 
look  over  the  Great  Southern  Circus." 

"Thet'll  suit  me  clean  down  to  ther  ground,  boss,"  said 
Wister,  winking.  "Nuthin'  I  likes  ter  do  better'n  trav'l ! 
Anythin'  spec'l,  boss,  thet  yer  wants  ter  know  erbout  the 
circus  ?" 

"I  want  to  know  all  about  it,"  said  Phil,  promptly,  "and 
what  is  more,  I  want  my  news  by  to-morrow  morning. 
The  trains  are  all  right  for  you  to  get  back  before  daylight, 
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but  for  heaven's  sake,  Wister,  don't  let  them  know  where 
you  hail  from !" 

Th'e  fellow  gave  him  another  of  his  impudent  winks. 

"Not  on  yer  tintype,  boss !  I  knows  my  biz !  Make 
'em  t'ink  I'm  Chancy  D'pew  or  Russ'll  Sage,  or  some  of 
them  fellers." 

"Well,  you  don't  look  much  like  Chauncey,  but  you 
might  pass  for  'Uncle  Russell,'  "  said  Phil,  laughing.  "I 
understand  he  is  a  man  who  believes  in  plain  clothing. 
Anyhow,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  if  they  think  you 
are  the  President,  so  long  as  you  get  all  the  news  you  can 
and  bring  it  back  safely." 

"The  news'll  come  back  wid  me  if  I  comes,"  said  the 
fellow,  grinning. 

"All  right,  then;  off  with  you,"  said  Phil,  and  handed 
him  some  money. 

Five  minutes  later  our  hero  was  back  in  the  tent  and 
leading  the  regular  ring  parade  of  all  his  animals  that  he 
gave  at  every  performance. 

As  he  galloped  out  on  Caesar's  back,  a  perfect  ro?ir  of 
applause  greeted  him,  for  the  story  of  his  morning  exploit 
was  known  to  nearly  every  one. 

Even  when  the  parade  was  over  they  kept  on  cheering, 
and  finally  the  crowd  began  yelling  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs  for  "Mamie !  Mamie !" 

Phil  galloped  back  to  the  horse  tent  and  said  a  few 
words,  and  in  an  instant  the  audience  was  wild  with  de- 
light, for  who  should  come  trotting  into  the  ring  under 
the  gallant  young  showman's  escort  but  the  flaxen-haired 
Mamie  on  the  back  of  Pepper. 
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It  was  a  risky  experiment,  but  the  young  showman  had 
decided  to  try  it,  and,  besides,  Mamie  had  said  that  she 
would  ride  the  broncho  in  the  evening,  and  she  did  not 
wish  the  people  to  be  disappointed. 

Pepper  was  ugly  and  obstinate,  but  Mamie  only  laughed, 
and  as  he  jumped  about,  doing  his  best  to  unseat  her,  she 
kissed  her  fingers  to  the  crowd,  just  as  if  nothing  was 
happening. 

Phil  did  not  intend  to  take  many  chances  with  the  pony, 
so  after  a  few  minutes  of  this  exciting  riding  he  signaled 
to  Mamie  to  leave  the  ring,  but  with  a  toss  of  her  head 
Mamie  wheeled  her  broncho  around  and  in  the  next  two 
minutes  there  was  no  one  in  the  tent  more  astonished  than 
the  young  showman. 

"Fll  t'ach  ye  to  buck,  ye  sphalpeen !"  yelled  Mamie, 
and  the  next  minute  she  was  on  her  feet  on  the  pony's 
back,  belaboring  him  with  the  butt  of  her  riding  whip  in 
a  vigorous  manner. 

In  a  second  the  pony  stopped  short  and  bunched  his  four 
feet  together,  but  as  his  ugly  back  shot  up  in  the  air  Mamie 
dropped  to  the  ground,  kissing  her  fingers  to  the  crowd 
and  laughing  heartily. 

The  next  minute  she  was  again  on  the  pony's  back,  and, 
digging  her  heels  into  his  sides,  dashed  off,  yelling  to  Phil 
to  follow  her. 

As  they  both  disappeared  into  the  animal  tent  a  roar 
>ivent  up  that  fairly  vibrated  the  canvas. 

After  that  the  regular  performers  went  on,  and  Isabel 
claimed  them  all  by  her  magnificent  riding,  while  Zara,  the 
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trapeze  pertormer,  made  them  hold  their  breath  at  her 
midair  daring. 

Philips,  the  ringmaster,  was  just  making  ready  for  the 
new  performer,  whom  he  called  "Mademoiselle  Zilla,  the 
Wonderful  Sword  Balancer,"  when  Phil  saw  Dora  beck- 
oning to  him  from  the  dressing-tent. 

He  was  over  in  a  second  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"Oh,  Rush !  I  forgot  to  bring  any  fancy  slippers  \"  she 
said,  anxiously,  "and  I  can't  find  a  pair  in  this  whole  ranch 
that  fits  me!  What  in  the  world  will  I  do?  I  can't  go 
on  in  my  stockings !" 

"Faith,  it's  a  misfortune  to  have  such  big  fate,"  said 
Mamie's  voice  from  somewhere  in  the  tent. 

"She's  split  mine  all  to  pieces,"  said  Isabel,  cheerfully. 
"It's  a  pity  she  doesn't  juggle  swords  with  her  feet.  She 
might  stand  a  chance  of  shaving  them  off  a  little !" 

"Oh,  but  you  are  spiteful,  you  two !"  said  Dora,  laugh- 
ing. "I  haven't  ridden  horseback  all  my  life,  as  you  have, 
Isabel,  and,  furthermore,  I  believe  in  having  good  under- 
standing." 

"Don't  quarrel,  girls !"  said  Phil,  who  was  really  anx- 
ious. "I'm  sure  Zara's  slippers  will  fit  you,  Dora!  Do 
hurry  and  ask  her!  Philips  is  already  announcing  you, 
and  you  have  only  a  minute !" 

"Look  out  for  your  head !"  called  out  Zara,  as  a  pair  of 
white  kid  slippers  came  flying  over  a  thin  partition. 

Dora  slipped  them  on,  and  found  that  they  fitted  com- 
fortably, then  with  a  bewitching  glance  at  Phil,  she  held 
out  her  hand,  and  the  gallant  young  showman  could  do 
nothing  but  take  it. 
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As  he  led  her  out  to  the  ring,  Isabel  looked  after  them 
spitefully.       • 

"The  artful  minx!  Do  you  see  that,  Mamie?  She 
actually  made  him  take  her  hand  and  lead  her  out!"  she 
said,  angrily. 

"Faith,  thin,  I'll  do  that  same!"  said  Mamie,  stoutly. 
"He  shall  lade  me  by  the  hand  as  foine  as  anything !  Bad 
luck  to  the  sphalpeen  that  says  I'll  iver  play  second  fiddle 
to  the  loikes  of  her !" 

"Oh,  but  you  do,  and  so  do  I,"  cried  Isabel,  again. 
"There's  no  use  in  saying  that  we  don't  either!  Dora 
Warren  is  the  possessor  of  Phil  Rushington's  heart!  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  he  has  always  loved  her !" 

"Sure,  he  has  suffered  some  relapses,  thin,"  said  Mamie, 
promptly;  "but  Dora  was  his  fir-r-st  love,  and,  sure,  he 
can't  be  expected  to  forget  her." 

"Well,  I  can't  see  what  there  is  in  her  to  be  daft  over," 
said  Isabel,  crossly. 

"The  eyes  of  ye  is  to  blame  there,  thin,"  retorted  Mamie. 
"It's  pretty  and  winsome  that  Dora  is,  to  be  sure,  but  it's 
me  fir-r-m  belafe  that  Rushy  isn't  so  complately  gone  on 
her  but  what  he  can  yet  see  char-r-m  in  the  loikes  av  us !" 

"Oh,  you  and  I  are  nowhere  when  Dora  is  around !"  said 
Isabel,  sighing.  "He's  dead  in  love  with  her,  you  can  see 
it  in  every  action !" 

"Wurra,  wurra!  Don't  take  it  so  to  hear-r-t,  thin!" 
said  Mamie,  mischievously.  "Sure,  there's  as  good  fish 
in  the  s'a  as  iver  was  caught,  and  it's  not  Mamie  Meagen 
whose  carin'  for  the  b'y,  exceptin',  of  course,  that  I  feels 
loike  a  sister  to  him  I" 
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'Well,  I  don't !"  said  Isabel,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"No,  ye're  that  stuck  on  him  that  ye're  grane  wid 
jealousy,"  said  Mamie,  promptly. 

"How  dare  you !"  cried  Isabel,  turning  upon  her  angrily. 

"Arrah,  go  ahn  and  quit  yer  foolin' !"  sang  out  Mamie, 
as  she  gave  her  a  saucy  smile,  and  then  put  her  eye  to  a 
hole  in  the  canvas. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Dora  spring- 
ing from  the  giant's  hand,  where  she  had  been  balancing 
a  dozen  or  more  sharp-edged  instruments,  when  her  own 
name  was  called  by  the  lusty  announcer. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PHIL     AND      DORA, 

Instead  of  running  promptly  into  the  ring  when  her  turn 
was  called,  Mamie  stood  like  a  statue  just  inside  of  the 
dressing-tent. 

There  was  a  round  of  applause  from  the  audience,  and 
still  she  did  not  move,  then  men  and  women  began  calling 
her  name  loudly,  but  she  did  not  stir  an  atom. 

"Be  Jakes!  It's  dischar-r-ged  I'll  be  for  this!"  she 
muttered  to  herself.  *Tt's  the  fur-r-st  time  in  me  loife 
that  I  iver  kept  the  stage  waitin',  but  by  the  bones  av  St. 
Patrick,  I'll  t'ach  him  a  lesson !" 

The  next  minute  she  saw  Phil  coming  toward  the  tent. 
He  was  pale  with  anxiety,  for  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  disappointed  him. 

"Mamie !  Mamie !"  he  called,  as  he  stuck  his  head  in- 
side of  the  tent.  "Where  in  the  world  are  you,  Mamie? 
You  are  keeping  us  waiting !" 

He  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  the  girl  standing  right 
in  front  of  him,  and  still  more  so  when  she  smiled  at  him 
archly,  in  perfect  imitation  of  Dora,  and  deliberately  held 
out  her  hand  for  him  to  escort  her. 

"Oh!  So  that's  what's  the  matter,  is  it?"  he  said, 
sharply.  "Well,  I  didn't  suppose  you'd  do  a  thing  like 
that,  Mamie.  However,  there's  no  time  to  argue  such  a 
trifle  now !  My  audience  wants  you,  and  it  must  not  be 
disappointed!" 
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Mamie  knew  that  he  was  angry,  but  she  tossed  her  head 
indifferently.  She  was  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by 
any  girl  in  the  company. 

Before  the  performance  was  over  Phil  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  occurrence,  for  he  suddenly  discovered  Toby 
Jones  in  the  tent,  and  sav/  that  he  was  writing  in  his  little 
notebook.  "Now,  what  in  thunder  does  he  want?"  he 
said  to  Walt  when  the  performance  was  over  and  they 
stood  watching  Jones  as  he  sauntered  slowly  from  the 
grounds  at  the  tail  end  of  the  crowd. 

"Getting  points  on  how  to  run  a  circus,  I  guess,"  said 
Walt.  "No  doubt  the  Great  Southern  needs  a  little  in- 
formation on  that  subject.  That  fellow  looks  more  like  a 
race  course  'tout'  than  he  does  like  a  business  manager." 

"He  has  a  record  for  most  everything,  if  I  rememiber 
right,"  said  our  hero.  "I've  heard  of  him  a  dozen  times, 
and  every  time  he  was  in  something  different.  But  some- 
how I  can't  quite  associate  him  with  his  name.  I've  heard 
of  him  as  Jones ;  still,  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  exactly  fa- 
miliar. My  opinion  is  that  he  is  an  all-around  slippery 
fellow." 

"That's  mine,  too,"  said  Walt,  quickly,  "and  I  am  going 
to  keep  my  eyes  on  him.  If  he  belongs  to  the  Great 
Southern  I  can  understand  their  failing." 

Elmer  Warren  came  up  just  then,  and  Phil  told  him 
the  whole  situation,  but  when  he  alluded  to  the  Great 
Southern  as  a  circus  young  Warren  burst  out  laughing. 

"Why,  they've  only  got  a  handful  of  horses,  an  old  bear 
and  one  or  two  hyenas,"  he  said,  quickly.  "Louis  Denton 
picked  them  up  and  then  retired  into  the  background,  and 
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these  two  mulattoes,  Dunn  and  Folsom,  are  working  the 
thing  for  him !  I'm  a  Httle  surprised  that  it  should  have 
fizzled,  though,  for  those  two  half-breeds  are  sharpers  of 
the  very  first  water !" 

"That's  it !"  said  Phil,  quickly.  "They  are  all  a  lot  of 
tricksters !  Up  to  all  those  games  that  are  known  as  sharp 
practice." 

"And  some  blacker  ones  thrown  in,  if  their  victims  are 
to  be  believed,"  said  Warren,  quickly. 

"Well,  I'd  give  a  dollar  to  know  what  game  is  on  just 
now,"  said  Walt,  soberly.  "That  fellow  filled  tip  two 
notebooks  this  afternoon;  he  must  be  going  to  write  us 
up  or  down,  or  something." 

"May  be  sizing  us  up  for  some  purpose,"  said  the 
young  showman.  "Well,  if  he  is,  I  can  tell  him  that  ap- 
pearances are  deceitful.  We  are  bigger  than  we  look,  as 
he  will  find  if  he  corners  us." 

"Can  I  speak  to  you  a  minute,  Mr.  Rushington  ?"  asked 
a  voice  suddenly. 

Phil  turned,  and  saw  one  of  his  animal  trainers  just 
behind  him. 

"I  took  the  liberty  of  kickin'  a  feller  outen  the  elephants* 
quarters  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Rushington,"  said  the  trainer, 
grinning,  "and  since  I  done  it  I  happened  to  think  who  he 
was ;  p'r'aps  I  shouldn't  have  done  it,  though  he  deserved 
all  he  got !" 

"Then  why  shouldn't  you  have  done  it?"  asked  Phil, 
quickly.  "I  wouldn't  care  if  you  kicked  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia out  if  he  wasn't  behaving  himself  properly !" 

"All  right,  then !    I  don't  care,  if  you  don't !"  said  the 
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man,  quickly,  "only  when  I  found  'twas  Bob  Gra|^  I  was 
a  little  rattled.  He's  the  brother  of  the  old  ringmaster 
that  you  discharged  a  while  ago,  and  I  was  afraid  I'd 
made  another  enemy  for  you." 

"What  did  he  look  like?"  asked  Phil,  who  was  getting 
interested. 

"Big  fellow,  red  face,  very  blustery  and  pompous,"  was 
the  answer. 

"Toby  Jones!"  said  Rush  and  Walt  in  one  breath. 
**Can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  really  Gray's  brother  ?" 

"I'm  dead  sure  he's  Bob  Gray,  so  if  you  know  him  as 
anybody  else  I  guess  we've  got  all  there  is  of  it,"  said  the 
trainer,  scowling. 

"Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  are  up  against  it  good  and 
hard,"  said  Phil,  quickly.  "The  Great  Southern  Circus 
seems  to  be  composed  of  my  enemies,  but  I'll  know  by 
morning  what  their  force  is." 

Walt  looked  at  him  quickly,  and  the  trainer  walked 
away. 

The  crowd  had  all  gone  now,  except  a  few  small  boys, 
so  our  hero  went  back  into  the  tent  to  give  some  instruc- 
tions. 

"Oh,  Rush,  did  I  do  well  ?"  called  out  Dora  the  moment 
he  entered. 

She  came  dancing  out  of  the  dressing-tent,  and  as  she 
ran  over  to  Phil  her  eyes  fairly  sparkled. 

"You  did  beautifully!"  said  Phil,  "but  I'm  disgusted 
with  Mamie  I  She  actually  kept  the  ring  waiting  until  I 
came  and  led  her  out,  and  all  because  I  led  you  out,  Dora ! 
I'm  going  to  give  her  a  scolding  the  minute  I  see  her  1" 
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"Oh,  you  mustn't,  Rush !"  said  Dora,  blushing  prettily ; 
then  her  roguish  glance  fell,  for  Phil  was  gazing  at  her 
tenderly. 

"I  do  wish  the  girls  weren't  so  jealous,"  she  said,  de- 
murely. "They  are  all  such  nice  girls,  and  I  am  so  happy 
with  them,  still  I  don't  blame  them  exactly,  for,  of  course, 
it  is  natural." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,  but  it  is  uncomfortable,"  said  our 
hero,  with  a  laugh.  "It's  hard  on  a  fellow  not  to  be  able 
to  do  as  he  wishes  without  having  a  hornets'  nest  about 
his  ears." 

"Oh,  well,  you  shouldn't  be  so  handsome  and  attract- 
ive," said  Dora,  roguishly. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BURT   WISTER's   NEWS» 

The  evening  performance  had  started,  and  Phil  Rush- 
ington  was  just  leading  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  horsemen 
into  the  ring,  when  Walt  caught  sight  of  two  men  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  tent,  both  making  entries  in  note- 
books which  they  afterward  slipped  into  their  pockets. 

"Those  two  chaps  will  bear  watching,"  he  whispered  to 
one  of  the  trainers  who  happened  to  be  near  him.  "If  you 
see  them  snooping  around  the  tents  when  the  shov/  is  over, 
make  short  work  of  them,  Dan;  they  look  mighty  sus- 
picious." 

The  trainer  nodded  and  walked  away.  Five  minutes 
later  he  was  back,  and  gave  Walt  some  information. 

"The  damage  is  done  already,  I  reckon.  They  was  in 
the  tent  lookin'  at  the  animals  afore  the  show  started, 
Jerry  says,  and  they  was  doin'  jest  as  they're  doin'  now, 
a-scribblin'  in  them  notebooks.'* 

"I'd  give  a  dollar  to  get  one  of  those  books,"  said  Walt, 
softly. 

"Make  it  five  and  I'll  try  it,"  said  the  trainer,  laughing ; 
"that  is,  if  I  can  ketch  him  in  the  animals'  quarters." 

"I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't  do,"  said  Walt,  laughing  also. 
"We  can't  sandbag  the  fellows  just  because  we  are  sus- 
picious of  them,  and  there's  no  other  way  unless  we  set 
one  of  the  elephants  on  him." 

"Ellen  would  make  short  work  of  him!    She's  gettin' 
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uglier  every  day !  I  wouldn't  take  a  chance  with  her  in 
the  ring  to-night  if  I  was  Mr.  Rushington,"  said  the 
trainer. 

'Is  she  so  bad  as  that?  Then  I'll  get  her  excused,'* 
Walt  answered,  promptly.  "We  had  one  experience  with 
mad  elephants  in  the  ring ;  we  don't  want  another." 

He  hurried  away  in  hopes  of  finding  Elmer  Warren,  to 
have  him  take  a  look  at  the  two  men  with  notebooks,  but 
it  happened  that  Warren  was  not  in  the  tent,  so  he  missed 
the  chance  of  identifying  the  two  strangers. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  Walt  reported  the  occurrence  to 
Phil,  as  well  as  the  news  about  the  elephant. 

"Keep  your  eye  on  them  when  they  leave  the  tent  and 
see  where  they  go,"  said  the  young  shov/man,  quickly,  "or 
perhaps  you  had  better  get  one  of  the  keepers  to  shadow 
them.    As  for  Ellen,  she  can  be  excused  very  readily." 

"I  guess  I'll  look  after  the  men  myself,"  said  Walt, 
anxiously,  "for  somehow  I  have  an  idea  that  they  are 
Dunn  and  Folsom,  and  if  they  are,  they  are  not  here  for 
any  good  purpose.  They'd  have  asked  for  compliment- 
aries  if  their  call  had  been  an  honest  one.  I'm  suspicious 
of  a  ^professional'  when  he  puts  up  good  money  when  it 
isn't  necessary." 

"Well,  they  might  better  be  in  Derby  taking  care  of  their 
sick  animals,"  said  Phil,  scowling. 

"It's  my  opinion  they  are  worrying  more  about  your 
animals  than  they  are  about  their  own,"  said  Walt,  "and 
you  can  bet  your  boots  I'll  keep  my  eyes  on  them  for  the 
balance  of  the  evening." 

But  Walt  did  not  have  long  to  watch,  for  the  men  left 
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in  half  an  hour,  and  he  followed  them  until  he  saw  them 
board  the  nine  o'clock  train  for  Derby. 

"They  were  mulattoes,  all  right,"  he  reported  to  Phil 
later,  "but  it  is  very  strange  even  the  station  agent  did  not 
know  them !  They  are  newer  than  we  are  to  this  section 
of  the  country." 

"Which  only  goes  to  prove  that  they  are  not  regular 
circus  men,"  said  our  hero.  "It's  just  as  Warren  says, 
they  have  bought  a  few  animals  on  speculation,  and  have 
been  putting  up  the  bluff  that  they  are  a  genuine  circus." 

"And  the  bluff  has  been  called,  and  they  are  stranded," 
laughed  Walt.  "Well,  I  guess  you  are  about  right  in  youc 
surmise,  old  fellow." 

Phil  remained  long  enough  to  see  that  all  his  animals 
were  safe  before  he  started  for  his  hotel,  which  was  on  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  and,  as  usual,  his  chum  remained 
to  accompany  him. 

The  girls  had  gone  on  ahead  with  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formers, and  just  as  Phil  and  Walt  started  off  one  of  the 
night  watchmen  called  to  them. 

"You  go  on ;  I'll  catch  you,"  said  Walt,  starting  back. 
"I  know  what  he  wants,  and  I'll  only  be  a  minute !" 

Phil  walked  along,  and  was  soon  thinking  so  deeply 
that  he  failed  to  observe  how  slow  his  chum  was  in  over- 
taking him. 

It  was  a  fine,  moonlight  night,  and  he  could  see  the 
country  for  miles  around,  but  in  spite  of  the  verdant  foli- 
age the  location  seemed  desolate. 

"Not  a  very  nice  place  for  a  circus  to  be  stranded  in,' 
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he  thought,  and  just  at  that  second  he  heard  a  step  behind 
him. 

Phil  was  so  sure  that  it  was  Walt  that  he  did  not  turn 
for  a  minute,  but  when  he  did  he  was  just  in  time  to  see 
a  figure  slink  into  a  clump  of  bushes  by  the  roadside. 

"Hello !"  he  cried,  quickly.  "Who  are  you  ?  Come  out 
of  there  now,  unless  you  are  looking  for  trouble !" 

He  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  snapped  back 
the  hammer. 

In  an  instant  the  fellow  crawled  out,  and  Phil  recog- 
tiized  Burt  Wister. 

"Hold  on,  boss,  it's  me !"  he  muttered,  in  a  thick  voice. 
"Hang  me  ef  I  didn't  fink  yer  was  Dunn  hisself.  I 
reck'n  ther  moonlight  has  been  too  much  fer  me !" 

Phil  took  a  sharp  look  at  him,  and  saw  that  Wister  had 
been  drinking.  He  was  so  disgusted  that  he  could  have 
shaken  the  fellow. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  I  thought  you  were  in 
Derby,"  he  said,  sharply. 

Burt  Wister  reeled  off  a  maudlin  answer. 

"  'Twarn't  nec'ry,  boss.  Got  ther  news  without  goin'. 
Lis'n'd  to  er  confab  'tween  them  two  scamps  fer  mor'n  an 
hour  ter-night.  Got  'em  down  as  fine  as  er  fiddle  'thout 
spendin'  er  penny !" 

"You  spent  several  pennies  for  whiskey  or  I  am  much 
mistaken,"  said  Phil,  "but  hurry  and  tell  me  what  you 
learned ;  that  is,  if  you  think  you  can  tell  a  straight  story." 

Wister  staggered  a  little  nearer.  He  seemed  to  be 
growing  drunker  every  minute.  Whatever  he  had  taken 
:was  affecting  him  strangely. 
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*T)rank  jes'  one  cocktail  wid  'em,  boss,  an'  got  tlier  full 
story,"  he  said,  with  a  hiccough.  "Dat's  cheaper'n  trav'- 
lin'  clean  ter  Derby/* 

"I'm  not  so  sure,  Wister,"  said  Phil,  severely,  as  the 
fellow  lurched  up  against  him  and  nearly  knocked  him 
over. 

"But  what  are  they  snooping  around  my  tents  for,  can 
you  tell  me  that  ?" 

The  intoxicated  fellow  gave  him  a  wink  that  made  him 
look  more  stupid  than  ever. 

"Sure !  Dat's  de  very  t'ing  they  told  me,  boss  !  Had 
jes'  one  cocktail  an'  got  ther  hull  story!  Ther  gerloots 
air  a-tryin'  ter  steal  ther  circus !" 

"What's  the  trouble.  Rush  ?  Have  you  been  held  up  ?" 
yelled  Walt,  as  he  came  running  up  at  that  minute. 

"No.  I'm  trying  to  hold  Wister  up ;  hurry,  Walt,  and 
help  me!  I  sent  him  to  find  out  something  about  Dunn 
and  Folsom,  and  I'll  bet  my  bottom  dollar  the  rascals  have 
drugged  him !" 

Walt  hurried  up  and  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"He's  as  drunk  as  a  lord,"  he  said,  disgustedly,  "but  it's 
his  first  offense,  so  I  suppose  you'll  excuse  him  ?" 

Wister  had  slipped  to  the  ground,  in  spite  of  Phil's  hold, 
so  just  for  a  minute  they  both  stood  and  looked  at  him. 

"I'm  sure  he  is  drugged,"  said  Phil,  again.  "Well,  it 
serves  me  right  for  sending  a  man  I  don't  know.  Wister 
never  was  a  fellow  that  you  could  put  your  finger  on,  still 
I  knew  he  was  clever,  and  I  thought  he  was  honest." 

"Hones'  as  ther  daylight,  boss,"  came  in  a  muffled  voice 
from  the  drunken  fellow. 
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"You  look  it,"  laughed  Phil,  giving  him  a  poke  with  his 
toe.  "But,  come,  get  up.  You  can't  lie  here  all  night! 
I'm  sorry  I  sent  you,  but  I  must  make  the  best  of  it !" 

"He'll  be  sober  in  the  morning,  and  then,  perhaps,  you 
can  get  a  straight  story  out  of  him,"  said  Walt. 

Phil  leaned  over  and  took  his  man  by  the  shoulder. 

"I  doubt  it,"  he  said,  in  a  serious  voice.  "I  tell  you  that 
is  no  'blue  grass'  nor  'moonshine'  that  has  got  the  best  of 
iWister." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ENTERING    A    TRAP. 

As  Phil  made  this  observation  he  put  his  fingers  to  his 
lips  and  gave  his  customary  whistle  to  summon  assistance. 
In  an  instant  his  two  cowboys  answered  the  whistle,  and 
they  soon  came  running  up  to  see  what  had  happened. 

"It's  Wister,  boys/'  said  Walt,  who  had  gone  a  few 
steps  to  meet  them.  "He's  drunk.  We  want  you  to  take 
him  back  to  the  tent  and  make  him  comfortable  to-night ; 
his  day  of  reckoning  will  come  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  take  good  care  of  him,"  said  Phil.  "It's  his  first 
offense.  I  shall  decide  what  to  do  when  I've  had  a  talk 
with  him." 

"Them  tramp  performers  alius  drink  more  or  less,"  said 
one  of  the  cowboys,  grinning.  "Can't  stop  'em,  boss. 
'Pears  like  they  was  born  thirsty." 

"Well,  there  can't  be  any  drinking  done  among  my  men 
if  I  know  it,"  said  Phil,  sternly.  "I  know  only  too  well 
what  liquor  does  to  people ;  it  makes  cowards  of  the  brav- 
est and  fools  of  the  wisest.  No  man  is  himself  when  he 
tampers  with  liquor." 

The  two  men  took  Wister  between  them  and  started  for 
the  tents,  leaving  our  hero  and  his  chum  to  continue  their 
walk  to  the  hotel. 

"Well,  the  situation  remains  unchanged,"  said  Phil,  dis- 
gustedly, "except  that  my  man  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  and  got  very  much  the  worst  of  it." 
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"Any  news  from  Dent  ?"  asked  Arkwright,  anxiously. 

"Yes,  I  received  a  wire  to-night  saying  that  he  was 
practically  helpless/'  was  the  answer.  "He  has  ordered 
them  to  move,  but  they  haven't  the  money,  so  they've  hud- 
dled their  few  animals  into  one  little  tent,  and  he  can  see 
no  way  of  hurrying  their  departure." 

"Wonder  how  big  the  lot  is?"  said  Walt,  reflectively. 
"Perhaps  there's  room  enough  for  us  to  crowd  in,  and  the 
extra  tent  would  only  add  to  our  dimensions.  Not  that 
I  think  we  need  any  such  addition,  old  man.  I'm  only 
trying  to  make  blessings  out  of  our  adversities.  We 
might  even  buy  their  animals,  if  there  was  any  object  in  it. 
No  doubt  we  could  get  them  for  a  song  off  those  bankrupt 
fellows.  The  only  thing  is,  they  may  not  be  worth  buy- 
mg. 

"I  fancy  they  are  what  was  left  over  from  Noah's  Ark," 
said  Phil,  "and  no  doubt  the  whole  lot  of  them  have  to 
walk  on  crutches  !  Besides,  they've  all  got  epizootic  or  tic 
douloureux,  or  something !  I  don't  want  any  sick  animals 
and  I  wouldn't  take  my  menagerie  near  them  for  fear  of 
contamination.  No,  they  will  have  to  present  a  clear  bill 
of  health  before  I  associate  with  them !" 

The  young  showman  retired  that  night  with  the  riddle 
unsolved,  and  all  the  next  day  he  could  think  of  no 
solution. 

He  had  already  telegraphed  for  a  special  train  to  put  his 
circus  on,  in  case  that  he  had  to  cancel  his  date  at  Derby 
entirely,  but  the  unemployed  time  that  seemed  staring  him 
in  the  face  was  an  item  of  expense  that  worried  him  con- 
siderably. 
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Dent,  the  agent  of  the  grounds,  was  doing  his  best,  but 
he  could  readily  see  that  the  poor  fellow  was  helpless. 

Phil  had  a  strict  watch  kept  over  his  property  all  day, 
but  there  was  nothing  more  seen  of  any  of  the  Great 
Southern's  representatives. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  tent  in  the  morning  Phil  in- 
quired after  Burt  Wister,  but  the  news  he  received  of  him 
was  not  very  encouraging. 

"Been  sick  as  a  dog  all  night,"  Jerry  told  him.  "That 
warn't  no  ordinary  jag,  boss,  that  was  'knockout'  drops, 
certain !" 

"Where  is  he  now  ?"  asked  our  hero,  who  felt  very  anx- 
ious. 

"Asleep  on  the  hay  in  the  elephants'  quarters,"  was  the 
answer.  "It's  the  first  snooze  he's  got,  so  you'd  better 
not  wake  him." 

"I'll  look  at  him  later,  then,"  said  Phil,  walking  away, 
but  before  he  thought  of  it  again  he  was  told  that  Wister 
was  missing. 

"He  was  awful  cut  up,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men  who 
had  seen  him  last.  "He  said  he  wouldn't  have  got  loaded 
for  a  farm,  Mr.  Rushington,  but  when  I  asked  where  he 
went  he  couldn't  tell  nothin'  about  it." 

"I'm  sorry  to  lose  him,  but  he'll  turn  up  again  some 
day,  I  guess,"  said  Phil.  He  was  too  busy  to  waste  fur- 
ther time  just  then  in  the  matter. 

"There's  a  good  angel  watching  over  us,"  remarked 
Walt  later,  when  they  happened  to  meet  near  the  front  of 
the  tent.  "Just  look  at  the  mob  that  is  coming  through 
that  gate!    Ten  to  one  this  is  on  account  of  that  late 
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exploit  of  the  tiger's !"  he  added,  referring  to  a  time  when 
the  tiger  had  escaped  from  his  cage  in  a  train. 

"Yes,  he's  been  a  paying  investment  since  his  trip  to  the 
mountains,"  laughed  Rush,  "and  I  suppose  everybody  in 
the  South  heard  of  my  'run  in'  with  the  governor." 

"Just  imagine  those  galoots  asking  us  to  change  our 
route !  Why,  we  are  making  more  in  a  day  than  they 
could  make  in  a  month !  They  must  be  daft !"  continued 
Walt,  disgustedly. 

"I'm  rather  sorry  for  them,  after  all,"  said  Phil,  good- 
naturedly.  "I  must  have  a  soft  spot  somewhere  in  my 
make-up  for  all  the  unfortunates  in  the  country!  Just 
mention  a  hard-luck  tale  to  me,  and  you  get  my  sym- 
pathy !" 

"Oh,  you  are  dead  easy  until  you  are  imposed  upon!" 
laughed  Walt,  "but  Heaven  help  the  fellow  that  drives 
you  to  cover." 

*'I  don't  take  kindly  to  bullyism,  that's  a  fact,"  said  Phil, 
and  just  then  some  one  called  him  to  open  the  per- 
formance. 

As  soon  as  the  ring  parade  was  over  the  young  show- 
man went  into  the  door  tent  and  arranged  with  his  treas- 
urer to  deposit  in  the  bank  the  greater  part  of  the  money. 
There  were  several  hundred  dollars  all  stacked  in  neat 
piles,  and  he  experienced  a  very  comfortable  feeling  as  he 
counted  it  over. 

He  never  intended  carrying  much  superfluous  cash,  only 
as  much  as  was  needed  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the 
circus. 

While  he  was  busy  with  the  treasurer  a  letter  was  handed 
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to  him.  He  read  it  hastily,  and  then  glancing  at  his  watch 
gave  the  following  instructions :  "Just  tell  Arkwright  that 
I  have  taken  the  nine  o'clock  train  to  Harveyport,  will 
you?  It's  a  little  place  about  halfway  between  here  and 
Derby,  and  I  am  going  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Dunn 
and  Folsom — they  v/ish  me  to  meet  them  there  for  a  bus- 
iness interview.  I'll  probably  be  back  by  morning,  unless 
something  happens.  If  those  fellows  have  moved  I'll 
wire  at  once ;  but  anyhow,  you'd  better  run  over  to  Wheel- 
ing with  that  money,  and  Walt  and  Philips  had  better  get 
things  in  shape  to  move.  We've  got  to  go  somewhere  to 
make  v/ay  for  the  other  people." 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  on  his  way.  There  was  no 
time  to  wait  for  any  more  orders. 

When  Phil  was  on  the  train  he  began  to  do  a  little  think- 
ing, and  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  had  been  fool- 
ish to  come  alone,  for  in  dealing  with  sharpers  it  was  al- 
ways well  to  have  a  witness. 

"Pshaw !  They  won't  shoot  me  at  sight,  nor  lynch  me. 
I  guess  I  can  hold  my  own  with  a  couple  of  mulattoes  1" 

But  when  he  left  the  train  at  Harveyport  the  old  feeling 
came  back.  It  was  a  little  after  midnight,  and  the  place 
was  an  unusually  forlorn  one. 

As  he  walked  across  the  deserted  depot,  he  began  won- 
dering if  any  one  lived  there  at  all,  for  so  far  he  had  seen 
only  one  human  being,  and  that  was  an  old  negro,  who 
acted  as  station  master. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  go  back  and  interview  this  old 
fellow  a  closed  carriage  rattled  up,  and  a  big,  burlj;  col- 
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ored  man  jumped  down  from  the  seat  and  called  out  to 
him: 

"Hi,  thar !     Is  yo'  Mars  Rushin'ton  ?"  he  bawled,  lustily. 

"That's  my  name,"  said  Phil,  as  he  hurried  forward. 

"Mars  Fols'm  dun  tole  me  tote  you  straight  to  de 
bo'den'  house.  Dar  ain't  no  hotel  in  dis  hyar  town, 
guv'nor !" 

"Any  old  place  will  do !  I'm  not  particular,"  said  Phil, 
promptly.     "I  came  here  on  business,  not  for  pleasure." 

"All  right,  den,  boss !  Jump  into  de  kerridge !  Git  yo' 
dare  in  half  er  shake !  Fine  goin'  on  dese  hyar  roads,  an' 
not  mo'n  a  mile  to  Mars  Fols'm's !" 

Phil  stepped  into  the  vehicle,  which  was  a  shabby,  shaky 
affair,  but  the  mile  seemed  to  lengthen  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  As  they  jolted  over  the  worst  possible  roads  he 
tried  to  peer  out,  but  the  town  seemed  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness. When  they  did  stop  it  was  in  front  of  a  dilapidated 
old  house  standing  back  some  distance  from  the  road  and 
absolutely  without  neighbors. 

Our  hero  took  a  hasty  glance  around.  The  outlook  was 
not  cheerful.  Still  he  wanted  to  see  it  out,  and  he  thought 
with  some  satisfaction  of  the  pistol  in  his  pocket. 

"Reckon  I  made  pretty  good  time,  boss,"  said  the  driver 
as  Phil  sprang  out  of  the  carriage. 

The  young  showman  did  not  answer,  but  walked 
straight  up  to  the  house.  There  was  just  a  glimmer  of 
light  in  one  of  the  second-story  windows. 


CHAPTER  K. 

THE  BUSINESS  TRANSACTION. 

**Well,  of  all  the  cheerful  places  for  a  business  deal,  I'd 
as  soon  talk  in  a  graveyard,"  muttered  the  young  show- 
man, looking  about  him. 

The  carriage  rattled  off  down  the  road  for  a  little  dis- 
tance and  then  just  as  Phil  stumbled  up  a  low  step  in  front 
of  the  door  he  was  sure  he  heard  it  stop  abruptly. 

"Coming  back,  as  true  as  I'm  alive,"  he  thought,  as  he 
fumbled  for  the  latch.  "Perhaps  he  thinks  I  didn't  appre- 
ciate his  haste,  or  maybe  he's  just  concluded  that  I'm  the 
one  that's  going  to  pay  him." 

He  did  not  wait  to  see,  but  rapped  on  the  door  loudly. 
There  was  not  even  an  echo;  the  panels  were  as  thick  as 
tree  trunks. 

"Hello,  inside  there!"  he  called  out,  staring  up  at  the 
windows. 

He  gave  another  sharp  rap  on  the  door,  and  it  was 
opened  instantly,  but  the  whole  interior  of  the  house  was 
as  dark  as  a  pocket. 

"Hello!  Is  Mr,  Folsom  in  there?"  Phil  called  out,  in 
a  loud  voice.  "If  he  is,  it's  a  wonder  he  wouldn't  light  up 
when  he  expects  company !" 

"Come  right  in,  Marse  Rushin'ton !"  said  a  muffled  voice 
from  the  darkness.  "Marse  Fols'm  be  here  in  minute! 
I'll  have  er  light  in  er  jiff ;  thar,  now  yo'  can  see  better !" 

A  kerosene  lamp  had  been  lighted  as  the  fellow  spoke. 
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and  by  its  aid  Phil  made  his  way  across  the  narrow  hall 
and  into  a  dingy  room  which  contained  only  two  chairs 
and  a  table. 

He  tried  to  get  a  good  look  at  his  host  as  he  crossed  the 
hall,  but  he  could  only  see  an  oldish  man  with  his  head  tied 
up  in  a  red  bandanna. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  door  of  the  inner  room  he  felt  a 
peculiar  sensation,  and  an  impulse  to  turn  back  almost 
overcame  him. 

At  the  same  minute  he  heard  the  key  in  the  outer  door 
click ;  then  powerful  hands  fell  heavily  on  his  shoulders. 

There  was  a  terrible  struggle,  but  Phil  was  finally  over- 
powered. His  pistol  and  funds  were  promptly  taken  from 
him;  then  both  men  held  him  firmly  as  they  gave  some 
hurried  orders. 

More  lamps  were  brought  in  by  the  man  in  the  ban- 
danna, and  in  an  instant  Phil  was  able  to  see  his  captors 
clearly. 

They  were  Dunn  and  Folsom,  without  a  doubt,  and  the 
man  with  the  bandanna  was  Toby  Jones,  their  "business 
manager." 

"So  this  is  the  way  you  keep  your  business  appoint- 
ments, is  it  ?"  asked  our  hero,  sneeringly.  "You  not  only 
lay  a  trap  for  me,  but  it  takes  three  of  you  to  spring  it! 
Well,  that  proves  conclusively  that  you  are  a  lot  of  cow- 
ards! I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  been  taken  in  so 
easily." 

"No  matter  what  it  proves,  Rushington,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  angrily,  "we  are  desperate  men,  and  you  are  our  onlx 
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hope.  There's  no  use  talking  about  it,  we  mean  business ; 
don't  we,  partners  ?" 

"Robbery,  you  mean !"  said  Phil,  as  the  other  men 
nodded.  "You  have  taken  my  money;  now,  what  next 
do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"A  paltry  hundred  dollars,"  said  one  of  the  men,  dis- 
gustedly, and  then  our  hero  saw  that  Toby  Jones  had  se- 
cured a  rope  and  that  the  ruffians  intended  to  keep  him 
prisoner. 

Every  fiber  in  Phil's  body  fairly  quivered  at  this  sight. 
It  was  an  indignity  that  he  had  never  dreamed  was  pos- 
sible. 

"Oh,  you  don't  have  to  tie  me.  I  am  not  going  to  run 
away !"  he  said,  disgustedly.  "It  is  plain  you  have  never 
dealt  with  a  man  of  honor,  or  you  wouldn't  be  so  flush 
with  your  ropes  and  pistols  !" 

"We  deal  with  all  sorts,"  said  one  of  the  men,  sneer- 
ingly.  "Our  motto  is,  'Work  quick  and  don't  mind  how 
you  do  it;'  we  are  looking  for  results,  and  not  manners, 
Mr.  Rushington." 

"But  what  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  such  barbarism  as 
this  ?"  asked  Phil,  pointing  to  the  rope.  "If  I  make  you  a 
promise,  I  am  bound  to  keep  it;  you  can't  scare  me  into 
anything,  you  miserable  cowards." 

"We'll  tie  you,  just  the  same,"  was  the  only  answer. 

Another  struggle  was  useless,  so  our  hero  submitted 
quietly,  while  they  bound  his  feet  securely  at  the  ankles. 

Then  he  was  seated  in  a  chair,  and  one  of  the  men  stood 
in  front  of  him,  holding  an  ugly-looking  revolver  so  that 
he  could  look  down  the  barrel. 
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"There's  a  paper  youVe  got  to  sign,  Mr.  Rushington," 
went  on  the  man,  "and  there's  a  handful  of  telegrams  that 
I  think  would  look  well  over  your  signature.  Of  course, 
I  don't  ^expect  you  to  take  to  it  cheerfully,  but  that  there 
weapon  will  show  you  that  I'm  in  pretty  dead  earnest !" 

Toby  Jones  spread  the  papers  out  on  the  table  and  ar- 
ranged the  lamips  so  that  Rush  could  see  them. 

Without  moving  a  muscle,  Rush  glanced  them  over, 
then  all  of  a  sudden  Burt  Wister's  drunken  words  came 
back  to  him — these  rascals  were  actually  planning  to  steal 
the  circus. 

It  took  him  a  minute  to  realize  their  scheme,  but  the 
more  he  thought  it  over,  the  more  simple  it  looked  to  him. 

Here  he  was,  a  prisoner,  and  miles  from  civilization; 
moreover,  they  would  have  enough  of  his  signatures  to 
give  indefinite  orders. 

It  was  the  boldest  plot  to  rob  that  he  had  ever  encoun- 
tered, but  just  at  the  present  moment  he  was  in  no  mood 
to  appreciate  it. 

It  was  Phil's  turn  now  to  yield  a  point,  for  his  life  was 
at  stake,  and  he  concluded  very  wisely  that  it  was  well 
worth  saving. 

Still,  he  determined  to  try  and  bargain  with  these  men, 
if  possible,  and  see  if  there  was  not  some  other  way  out  of 
his  present  uncomfortable  position,  trusting  to  luck  other- 
wise for  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"See  here,  men,"  he  began,  "I  know  you  are  in  a  hole, 
and,  of  course,  I  know  also  that  it  is  up  to  me  to  get  you 
out  of  it.    I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  I  shall 
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not  do  so  willingly,  but,  if  I  must  transact  business  with 
that  weapon,  why,  here  goes  for  a  dicker." 

"You  can't  dicker  with  us.  Money  talks,"  said  one  of 
the  men.  "And  we  are  greatly  disappointed  to  find  only  a 
hundred  dollars  in  your  pocket." 

"But  you  overlooked  my  checkbook,"  said  Phil,  with  a 
smile.  "Now  that  I  am  signing  all  sorts  of  things,  why 
not  let  me  write  a  few  checks  for  you  ?" 

"We  want  no  checks,  or  no  paper  of  any  kind,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  grimly.  "It's  cash  or  nothing ;  those  are  our 
terms,  Mr.  Rushington." 

"How  much  cash  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Phil,  very  coolly. 

"One  thousand  dollars,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 

"We'll  not  have  that  in  the  till  before  another  perform- 
ance," said  Phil,  quickly,  "and  as  you  have  queered  our 
date  at  Derby,  I  don't  know  when  to  promise  it." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  have  that  amount 
on  hand  when  you  left  your  show  to-night,  and  that  it 
wouldn't  be  there  if  you  presented  an  order  for  it  in  the 
morning  ?"  asked  Jones,  sharply. 

"My  treasurer  left  for  Wheeling  at  nine-thirty  this 
evening,"  said  Phil,  blandly.  "He's  the  man  you  should 
have  trapped,  not  me.  Bob  Gray.  You  can  wire  the  bank 
in  the  morning  and  see  if  I  am  correct  in  my  statements." 

The  man  who  called  himself  Toby  Jones  looked  con- 
fused for  a  minute,  but  in  a  second  his  employers  had  pro- 
ceeded to  business. 

At  the  point  of  the  pistol  they  insisted  on  Phil's  signing 
the  papers  before  him,  one  of  which  was  to  Walt,  telling 
him  to  bring  the  circus  on  to  Derby,  and  that  the  grounds 
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would  be  clear  by  the  time  they  got  there.  These  papers 
and  messages  were  all  to  be  wired  at  once,  but,  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  the  rogues  insisted  on  having  the  origi- 
nals either  written  or  signed  in  Rushington's  chirography. 
The  young  showman  saw  through  it  all,  but  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do.  It  only  remained  to  be  seen  how 
Walt  and  the  rest  of  them  would  take  it.  In  one  long  tele- 
gram Phil  was  made  to  explain  his  absence  very  cleverly. 
He  told  Walt  that  he  had  heard  of  a  wonderful  animal  in 
the  possession  of  a  man  living  a  few  miles  from  Harvey- 
port,  and,  knowing  that  he  could  easily  bring  on  the  circus 
without  him,  he  had  gone  to  secure  it,  but  that  he  would 
be  on  the  grounds  at  Derby  when  they  arrived,  or  soon 
after. 

After  all  these  telegrams  had  been  written,  the  three 
men  perused  them  carefully,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
tie  Phil's  hands  together. 

A  low,  peculiar  whistle  brought  a  new  arrival  to  the 
scene.  The  big,  burly  negro  who  had  driven  Phil  from  the 
station  came  in  with  a  grin  and  took  the  pistol. 

"We'll  relieve  you  to-morrow  night,"  said  one  of  the 
men.    "If  you  keep  him  safe  you  get  a  hundred  dollars." 

The  negro  grinned  and  sat  down  heavily  in  the  chair, 
then  he  raised  the  revolver  and  covered  Phil  carefully. 

After  the  men  had  gone  our  hero  began  thinking  deeply. 
It  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  unpleasant  position. 

He  had  to  smile  a  little  when  he  thought  of  poor  Walt's 
dilemma,  but  he  felt  almost  sure  that  his  chum  would 
think  strangely  of  the  occurrence  and  keep  his  eyes  and 
ears  open  for  some  explanation. 
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'As  the  night  slipped  by  he  became  more  and  more 
uneasy. 

But  the  negro  seemed  like  a  creature  carved  out  of 
stone.  He  sat  like  a  statue  and  never  took  his  eyes  from 
Phil's  face  until  long  after  daylight.  Three  times  Phil 
spoke  to  him  and  then  gave  it  up.  The  fellow  absolutely 
refused  to  answer. 

"Well,  you  are  the  first  coon  that  ever  refused  to  ac- 
cept money  when  it  was  offered  to  you,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Pve  told  you  I'd  double  the  amount  those  chaps  are  going 
to  give  you,  and  yet  you  sit  there  like  a  bump  on  a  log 
and  don't  move  a  finger  to  earn  your  money." 

While  he  sat  staring  at  his  jailer  in  the  dingy  room 
poor  Walt  was  at  his  wit's  ends  trying  to  fill  all  his  orders. 

Telegrams  were  coming  in  thick  and  fast  from  various 
quarters  and  there  was  not  a  minute's  sleep  for  the  busy 
young  manager. 

*'Rush  has  got  me  hustling  for  fair,"  he  muttered  to 
himself  when  the  last  blue  envelope  arrived  and  he  re- 
ceived final,  explicit  orders  about  the  movements  of  the 
circus.  . 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Phil  had  ever  asked  him  to 
take  so  much  upon  his  shoulders,  but  he  knew  he  was 
able  to  attend  to  everything  and  was  only  too  willing  to 
superintend  the  moving^ 

An  hour  after  the  performance  closea  he  had  every 
man  at  work  pulling  down  the  canvas  and  preparing  the 
animals  for  their  journey. 

The  girls  were  used  to  these  midnight  movings,  so  they 
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took  it  good-naturedly,  although  they  all  missed  our  hero 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  packing. 

"Faith,  I  hope  the  b'y  is  safe,"  said  Mamie  as  she 
tossed  her  various  costumes  into  a  handy  pile.  "Sure  me 
bones  do  be  tellin'  me  that  somethin'  grave  has  happened, 
but  whether  it's  to  Rushy  or  not  I  don't  know.  Saints  be 
praised,  I'll  know  in  the  mornin' !" 

"What  could  possibly  happen  to  him?"  asked  Isabel, 
anxiously. 

Dora  Warren  said  nothing,  but  bit  her  lips.  She  would 
not  allow  herself  to  think  strangely  of  Phil's  sudden  de- 
parture. Long  before  sunrise  the  preparations  were  all 
made  and  by  six  o'clock  the  whole  outfit  was  on  the  train 
in  just  as  good  shape  as  though  Phil  had  been  there  to 
oversee  it. 

Walt  was  bustling  around,  fairly  bristling  with  impor- 
tance, and  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  he  made  the  girls 
comfortable. 

"If  I  am  to  walk  in  Phil's  footsteps  I  must  look  after 
you  girls,"  he  said,  laughing,  then  he  pinched  Dora's  arm 
just  as  he  had  seen  his  chum  do  frequently. 

"Don't  get  fresh,  Walter,  m.e  b'y,  ye  are  not  Rush  by  a 
long  shot !"  called  Mamie,  warningly,  while  Dora  resented 
his  familiarity  by  making  a  slap  at  him. 

"Oh,  I  see ;  it's  not  the  position,  it's  the  man,"  said 
Walt,  amiably.  "If  I  owned  the  show  I  wouldn't  be  Phil! 
It's  hard  on  me,  girls,  but  I  suppose  I  must  brave  it !" 

"Faith,  it's  right  ye  are!"  cried  Mamie,  promptly. 
"There's  that  difference  between  ye,  Walter,  that  no  plank 
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could  bridge  over!    Sure  ye  are  only  a  good-for-nothing, 
while  Rush  is  a  darlint !" 

"Thanks,  awfully !"  said  Walt,  starting  out  of  the  car. 
"That  settles  it,  Mamie,  we  go  over  the  first  embankment 
we  come  to !  I'll  go  out  and  fix  it  with  the  engineer  this 
minute !" 


CHAPTER  XL 

ON    THE   TRAIN. 

As  Walt  went  out  on  the  platform  he  found  Elmer 
iWarren,  and  the  few  moments  before  starting  were  spent 
in  looking  after  the  animals. 

"As  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  jug,"  quoted  Warren,  as  they 
glanced  into  the  various  cars.  "You  did  it  all  right,  Walt. 
lYou'd  make  an  Ai  showman.  The  only  trouble  is,  you 
can't  ride  a  horse  like  Rushington !" 

"Not  many  men  can,'^  said  Walt,  amiably.  "Why, 
when  Rush  is  on  a  horse  he  sits  it  like  a  general ;  there  is 
something  graceful  as  well  as  commanding  about  him !" 

"You  are  very  loyal  to  him,  aren't  you,  Arkwright?" 
said  Elmer  Warren,  looking  at  him.  "Well,  that  speaks 
well  for  a  fellow  when  his  chums  all  stick  to  him." 

"Oh,  I  can  give  him  a  first-class  reference,  if  that  is 
what  you  are  looking  for,"  said  Walt,  as  he  suddenly 
"caught  on."  "I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  husband  he  will  make  for  your  Sister  Dora." 

"It  wasn't  that  altogether,"  said  Elmer  Warren,  look- 
ing a  little  sheepish,  "still,  of  course,  I'm  interested  to 
know  all  I  can  about  him.  But  Dora  can  choose  for  her- 
self— she  doesn't  need  my  assistance." 

"Well,  she'd  better  take  Rush — if  she  can  get  him," 
said  Walt,  coolly.  "There  never  was  another  Phil  Rush- 
ington, and  never  will  be." 

There  was  a  shriek  from  the  whistle  that  meant  it  was 
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time  to  start,  so  Walt  scrambled  aboard  without  finishing 
his  sentence. 

Elmer  Warren  sprang  up  beside  him,  and  the  two 
stood  for  a  minute  on  the  platform  as  the  long  circus  train 
drew  out  of  the  station. 

"If  Rush  isn't  at  Derby,  I'll  think  something  is  up,"  re- 
marked Walt.     "I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I  still  feel  a 

little  uneasy." 

"Oh,  I  guess  it's  all  right.    You  got  his  messages,"  was 

the  reply.     "Of  course,  it's  singular  that  he  should  have 

gone  after  that  beast  just  now,  but  perhaps  it  was  now  ot 

never  if  he  wanted  the  creature,  and  besides,  he  may  want 

to  test  your  ability  to  manage  things,  Arkwright !" 

"That  may  be!  Well,  we  are  all  here,  'right  side  up 
with  care,'  "  said  Wah,  proudly,  "but  if  he  ain't  at  Derby 
I'll  be  staggered  for  fair !  I  couldn't  possibly  give  a  per- 
formance without  him !" 

"Oh,  he'll  be  there,"  said  Warren,  quickly.  "It  isn't 
like  Rush  to  disappoint  the  people,  and  since  the  wreck  of 
the  circus  train  and  the  escapade  of  the  tiger,  the  people 
have  been  more  anxious  to  see  him  than  ever."  • 

"Yes,  even  the  giant  had  to  take  a  back  seat  in  that 
affair,"  laughed  Walt.  "The  people  would  have  it  that 
Rush  was  the  hero." 

"I  wish  I  had  been  with  you  that  night,  old  man !  Must 
have  been  lively  times,  with  half  your  menagerie  in  the 
mountains !" 

"Oh,  it  was  lively  all  right,  but  I  fancy  we  are  in  for 
another,"  said  Walt,  frowning,  "unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken.   Rush  was  born  under  an  unlucky  star !    He  makes 
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money  enough — ^but  he  makes  enemies  with  equal  ease! 
Why,  the  country  is  fairly  overflowing  with  rascals  that 
hate  him,  and  all  because  he  is  a  successful  showman !" 

They  went  into  the  car  and  took  a  seat  together.  The 
train  was  flying  along,  leaving  Whiting  far  behind  it.  The 
girls  were  all  asleep  and  so  were  several  of  the  per- 
formers, for  they  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  at  all  after 
the  evening's  performance. 

'Tt's  a  pretty  country,"  remarked  Walt,  as  they  sped 
along.  "That's  one  thing  I  like  about  the  circus  business ; 
you  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a  variety  of  scenery." 

"And  lots  of  excitement  thrown  in,"  added  Elmer  War- 
ren, laughing.  "Well,  I'll  be  glad  to  see  Rush,  and  no 
denying  it !  I'm  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  a  deal  he 
has  made  with  those  rascals." 

"The  Great  Southern  has  moved  at  last,  they  tell  me," 
said  Philips,  as  he  came  into  the  car.  "They  humped 
themselves  in  the  night  and  piled  into  a  car.  A  fellow  on 
the  station  just  told  me  they  were  sidetracked  at  Derby, 
waiting  for  the  first  engine  that  will  pull  them  anywhere." 

"Then  it's  all  O.  K.,"  said  Walt,  in  a  reHeved  tone.  "We 
are  due  at  Derby  to-day,  and  will  be  there  on  schedule,  but 
I  wonder  were  Dunn  and  Folsom  got  the  wherewithal  to 
pull  up  stakes.  They  were  dead  busted  yesterday.  Must 
have  had  a  windfall." 

The  train  was  rushing  along  now  at  a  thirty-mile  gait, 
and  not  one  of  the  company  even  dreamed  that  they  were 
being  stolen. 

A»  they  flew  past  Harveyport,  Walt  glanced  out  of  the 
B^indow. 
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"That's  a  tumble-down  old  place,"  he  said  to  Philips. 
"I  hope  the  town  of  Derby  is  a  little  more  cheerful." 

"Yes,  this  looks  like  a  good  place  for  cutthroats  to  thrive 
in,"  said  Philips,  taking  a  sharp  look.  "Not  a  ve^y  pleas- 
ant meeting  place  for  a  business  engagement." 

"I'd  give  a  dollar  to  know  what  kind  of  a  dicker  Rush 
made  with  those  fellows,"  said  Walt.  ''He's  pretty  sharp 
at  business,  still  there's  always  liable  to  be  some  one 
sharper.  I  think  he  should  have  taken  one  of  us  along 
with  him,  when  he  knew  the  reputation  of  those  fellows." 

"Don't  you  fret  about  Rush.  He  can  take  care  of  him- 
self," replied  Philips.  "He's  the  smartest  fellow  for  his 
age  that  I  ever  knew.  It's  the  typical  case  of  an  old  head 
on  young  shoulders." 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  he's  all  right,  still  it's  queer,"  said 
Walt  again.  "I  only  hope  he's  on  hand  when  we  get  to 
Derby.  Why,  he's  half  of  the  show,  and  the  biggest  half, 
in  my  opinion." 

"The  girls  all  think  so,  anyway,"  said  Philips,  laugh- 
ing, and  just  then  some  one  called  Walt,  so  the  conversa- 
tion ended 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    TRICK    FOILED. 

Two  hours  before  the  circus  was  due  in  Derby,  Phil 
Rushington  made  a  most  ridiculous  but  agreeable  dis- 
covery. 

He  had  been  sitting  motionless  for  some  time,  with  his 
eyes  closed,  and  when  he  opened  them  he  was  astonished 
to  see  that  his  jailer  was  sleeping  soundly. 

"That's  exactly  what  they  might  have  expected  of  a 
coon,"  thought  the  young  showman.  *'They  always  fall 
asleep  on  the  slightest  provocation." 

With  the  softest  possible  movements,  he  began  working 
his  hands  back  and  forth,  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  could 
feel  his  hands  were  loosening  a  little. 

At  last,  as  the  negro  began  snoring  loudly,  he  grew  a 
little  bolder,  and  finally,  with  a  desperate  effort,  freed  his 
hands  entirely. 

After  that  the  rest  was  easy.  He  removed  the  rope 
from  his  ankles,  then  a  crack  on  the  fellow's  head  with  a 
chair  settled  him,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Then  Phil  deliberately  went  through  his  pockets. 

He  was  as  hungry  as  a  bear,  and  the  robbers  had  not  left 
him  a  penny,  so  he  felt  justified  in  helping  himself  to  any- 
thing he  might  find  on  their  accomplice. 

"Humph !  Fifty  cents  and  a  button !"  he  muttered,  as 
he  examined  his  find.  "Well,  that  will  giv«  me  a  shave 
and  a  bite  of  breakfast." 
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Five  minutes  later  he  was  out  of  the  house,  leaving  his 
dark-skinned  jailer  alone  in  his  glory. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  road  he  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  just  ten-thirty.  In  less  than  two  hours  his  circus 
would  be  in  Derby. 

i 

His  first  thought  was  to  wire  Walt  not  to  give  the  per- 
formance, but  on  second  thought  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  people  should  be  disappointed." 

"We  are  billed  for  Friday,  so  it's  all  right,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "so  long  as  I  get  there  in  time  to  keep  them  from 
stealing  the  gate  receipts,  it  won't  matter  much  if  they 
did  steal  the  circus." 

He  looked  back  at  the  house  so  as  to  place  its  location  in 
his  mind,  as  well  as  to  see  if  the  colored  man  was  foUow- 
mg  him.  But  there  was  apparently  nothing  to  fear,  so 
Phil  went  on.  It  seemed  fully  two  miles  before  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  village  proper,  and  even  then  there  were  only 
a  handful  of  houses. 

As  he  hurried  toward  the  station  he  met  two  colored 
boys,  who  directed  him  to  a  restaurant  and  a  barber's  shop, 
and  when  Phil  finished  with  these  two  places  he  felt  de- 
cidedly better. 

"Know  any  one  in  Derby  by  the  name  of  Folsom  ?"  he 
asked  of  the  barber. 

"Sure,  boss,"  was  the  reply,  delivered  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head.  "He  am  de  orneryest  yaller  nigger 
dat  ever  come  down  de  pike !  Used  ter  lib  in  Harveypo't, 
but  de  resDeckuble  cullud  folkes  w'uldn'  hab  him  no 
longer." 
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"He's  in  the  circus  business  now,  isn't  he  ?"  asked  Phil, 
wishing  to  be  sure  it  was  the  same  fellow. 

A  loud  roar  of  merriment  followed  his  question. 

*'Call  dat  ar  cuUecshion  of  slab-sided,  knock-kneed, 
flamberghasted  ole  critters  er  circus,  boss?  Why,  dey  is 
specemen  remnants  ob  what  wuz  lef  from  de  Ark  time  de 
Lav/d  cause'  de  flood  ter  drown  us  po'  niggers." 

"I  guess  you  are  right,"  said  Phil,  getting  out  of  the 
chair.  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  this  fellow 
might  be  useful. 

"See  here,  uncle,"  he  said,  quietly,  ''take  a  good  look  at 
me,  will  you?  I  may  want  you  to  identify  me  some  day, 
and  please  jot  down  the  day  and  hour  of  this  visit,  will 
you?" 

"Fo'  de  Lawd  who  yo'  been  a-doin'  ?"  asked  the  negro, 
excitedly. 

"Oh,  I  just  escaped  from  an  old  ramshackle  house  out 
in  the  suburbs,  where  I  was  trapped  last  night  by  Messrs. 
Dunn  and  Folsom  of  the  Great  Southern  Circus.  My 
name  is  Phil  Rushington  and  I  am  the  owner  of  the  Moss- 
man  &  Rushington  Circus  and  Hippodrome  that  opens 
to-day  in  Derby.  Those  fellows,  Dunn  and  Folsom,  were 
jealous  of  my  success,  so  they  inveigled  me  into  coming 
here  on  a  business  deal  last  night,  and,  as  I  say,  I  am  just 
escaping  from  that  house  where  they  kept  me  prisoner!" 

The  negro  rolled  his  eyeballs  until  it  seemed  as  if  they 
must  drop  out  of  his  head,  and  his  jaw  fell  in  astonish- 
ment as  he  heard  Phil's  story. 

"Fo'  de  Lawd !    Dat  am  de  stranges'  thing  I  eber  heam 
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tell  of !  I'll  sartin  shore  member  yo',  boss !  Dat  ornery 
yaller  cuss  can't  go  'bout  ter  fool  (lis  hyar  nigger !" 

"Much  obliged,  uncle,"  said  Phil,  giving  him  his  last 
quarter.    Then  he  walked  briskly  down  to  the  station. 

An  express  train  passed  Derby  at  eleven-thirty,  but  the 
station  master,  who  was  also  a  colored  man,  was  doubtful 
about  its  stopping. 

"Doan'  neber  stoy  les'  thars  passengers,  boss,"  he  said, 
indifferently. 

Phil  hunted  through  his  pockets,  but  he  could  not  find 
another  penny.  Just  as  he  was  getting  discouraged  he 
happened  to  think  of  a  package  of  circus  tickets  in  one  of 
his  pockets. 

For  a  wonder  the  robbers  had  not  taken  these.  No 
doubt  they  had  decided  that  they  had  no  use  for  "com- 
plimentaries." 

"Here,  uncle,  here  are  some  tickets  to  my  circus  in 
Derby  next  week,  and — oh,  by  the  way,  has  the  circus 
train  passed  here  yet?" 

The  negro's  eyes  nearly  popped  out  of  his  head. 

"Yo'  b'long  to  dat  yah  circus  ?"  he  asked,  staring  at  our 
hero.  "Sho'  dat  yah  train  went  by  'bout  a  half  an  hour 
back !" 

"Well,  I'm  the  owner  of  every  animal  on  it,"  said  Phil, 
a  little  proudly.  "Come  down  and  bring  your  family. 
We'll  be  glad  to  see  you.  They  don't  charge  the  station 
master  any  railroad  fare,  do  they  ?" 

A  broad  grin  spread  over  the  dusky  countenance  and  he 
showed  every  tooth  he  possessed  as  he  jammed  the  tickets 
in  his  pockets. 
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"Lawd,  no,  boss!  Dey  doan  charge  no  fare!  I  kin 
ride  on  de  ingine  or  wid  de  baggage!  I'll  come  down 
ebery  day  I  kin  git  off,  boss,  an'  hoi'  on  now!  I'll  jes' 
flag  dat  yah  train  to  commerdate  yo',  sah!  She'll  stop 
sho'  nuff  when  she  dun  see  dat  yah  flag  er  wavin'l  I 
reckon  she's  er  comin' !    On  time  to  de  minit !'' 

Phil  had  his  pass-book  safe,  so  he  was  soon  on  the  train, 
which  merely  slowed  up  enough  for  him  to  board  it. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  when  he  neared  the  station  at 
Derby  was  the  side-tracked  car  containing  the  remnants  of 
the  Great  Southern  Circus.  Ten  minutes  later  he  was  at 
the  police  headquarters  in  the  town  and  before  the  per- 
formance in  his  tent  had  fairly  started  he  had  every  detect- 
ive in  the  place  looking  for  Dunn  and  Folsom. 

But  through  some  means  or  other  his  escape  from  cap- 
tivity had  been  discovered  by  his  foes  and  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  them  to  be  found  on  the  grounds  when  he  arrived 
there. 

Walt  had  changed  the  programme  a  little  so  that  Phil 
was  in  time  to  lead  the  grand  cavalcade  as  usual,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  performance  was  over  that  any  member 
of  his  company  heard  the  details  of  his  adventure. 

When  they  did  hear  the  story  the  entire  company  be- 
came highly  excited  and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  any 
member  of  the  Great  Southern  Circus  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  into  their  clutches. 

"We  can't  vent  our  rage  on  the  poor  animals,"  said 
Walt,  furiously,  "but  if  I  could  only  get  my  hands  on 
Toby  Jones !  I'd  cut  him  in  inch  pieces  and  feed  him  to 
the  elephant!" 
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"Faith,  then  ye'd  kill  the  ilephant!"  cried  Mamie, 
angrily.  "Let  me  catch  the  sphalpeen  and  I'll  baste  the 
face  off  him !  The  dur-r-r-ty  sinner  to  be  tryin'  his  flim- 
flam games  on  our  Rushy !" 

"The  police  will  surely  get  them,"  said  Phil,  hopefully. 
"The  fellows  couldn't  have  gotten  very  much  of  a  start, 
and  the  ticket  agent  says  they  only  had  about  fifty  dollars." 

"Where'd  they  get  that?"  asked  Walt,  growing  red 
in  the  face. 

"Well,  they  held  me  up  for  a  hundred  in  the  first  place," 
explained  Phil,  "and  then  they  presented  you  with  an 
order  for  fifty  more,  and  as  I  had  signed  the  order  you  felt 
obliged  to  honor  it.  Of  course  they  had  to  spend  some  to 
get  their  animals  off  the  grounds,  so  you  see  they  can't  go 
very  far  on  the  balance." 

"Well,  it's  lucky  that  order  wasn't  bigger,"  said  Elmer 
Warren. 

"It  would  have  been  an  hour  later,"  was  Phil's  reply, 
"for,  of  course,  the  fellows  would  have  counted  the  house 
and  made  out  their  order  for  the  full  amount.  Oh,  they 
secured  signatures  enough  from  me  last  night  to  be  able  to 
bankrupt  me." 

"So  that  was  their  game,"  said  Walt  with  a  groan,  "and 
they  were  as  sweet  as  peaches  to  us  all  when  we  got  here 
this  morning." 

"Naturally,"  remarked  Phil  with  a  heavy  scowl.  "It's 
the  proper  caper  to  be  nice  when  you  are  'doing'  any  one." 

"Well,  we  are  not  done  yet,"  spoke  up  Walt,  angrily. 
"I'll  notify  the  bank  and  kill  all  that  paper,  and,  of  course, 
Sgre  can  hold  the  animals  for  damages." 
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"Oh,  I  settled  with  the  Mayor  about  those  this  morn- 
ing," laughed  Phil.  *'He  says  I  can  keep  them  to  balance 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  return  I  have  promised 
to  present  him  with  Dunn  and  Folsom  to  say  nothing  of 
Jones,  the  minute  the  detectives  catch  them." 

"Well,  you've  got  the  best  of  the  bargain  then,"  laughed 
Walt,  "and  now  I'm  glad  I  obeyed  orders  and  came  to 
Derby." 

"Sure  it's  lost,  strayed  or  stolen  that  we  were  and  didn't 
know  it,"  laughed  Mamie.  "Well,  if  that  same  doesn't 
bate  the  band,  thin  I'm  no  sister  av  Kilkenny !" 

Before  the  day  had  passed  the  whole  town  had  heard 
Phil's  story  and  that  insured  him  good  business  just  as 
long  as  he  would  stay  there. 

Phil  ordered  the  sick  animals  to  be  cared  for  at  his 
expense,  and  before  the  engagement  was  filled  both  Dunn 
and  Folsom  were  caught  and  their  sanction  to  the  animal 
deal  was  secured,  when  they  were  safely  behind  prison 
bars. 

Bob  Gray,  or  Toby  Jones,  as  he  was  better  known,  had 
escaped.  No  one  knew  how  nor  where,  and  Louis  Den- 
ton, the  real  instigator  of  the  whole  scheme  against  Phil, 
was  supposed  to  be  keeping  the  "manager"  company. 

When  the  young  showman  left  Derby  he  had  to  secure 
two  extra  cars,  for  he  had  increased  his  menagerie  by  the 
addition  of  seven  horses,  one  python,  two  bears  and  a 
cross-eyed  hyena. 

"We'll  meet  again  some  day,"  said  Phil,  speaking  of 
Bob  Gray  and  Louis  Denton.  "There's  not  much  satisfac- 
tion in  punishing  these  half-breed  accomplices,  although 
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they  were  ready  to  murder  me  if  their  employers  wished  it, 
but,  oh,  won't  there  be  music  the  next  time  I  see  Denton ! 
Why,  it  will  be  so  loud  that  the  band  will  go  out  of 
business !" 

"And  won't  things  hum  in  the  neighborhood  of  yours 
truly  if  he  catches  any  one  trying  again  to  steal  the  cir- 
cus !"  was  Walt's  answer. 

"There  are  some  things  that  are  worse  than  stealing  the 
circus,"  spoke  up  Dora  Warren,  stoutly.  "They  deserve 
to  go  to  jail  for  what  they  did  to  Phil !  That  was  a  thou- 
sand times  worse  than  stealing  the  circus  [" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PHIL    GIVES    A    WARNING. 

For  over  two  weeks  matters  ran  smoothly  and  the  circus 
coined  money  at  every  place  it  exhibited. 

"This  suits  to  a  T,"  said  the  young  showman.  "No 
more  troubles  for  me." 

"I'd  be  satisfied,  too,  if  it  wasn't  for  one  thing,"  said 
Walt. 

"What  is  that?" 

"The  shell-workers  are  still  doing  business  at  the  same 
old  stand.  Rush." 

"Then  they  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  my  warn- 
ing, Walt?" 

"Not  the  slightest.  They're  a  hard  set,  perfectly  un- 
scrupulous, and  seem  to  be  well  organized.  They've  got 
this  business  of  following  us  down  to  a  fine  point.  They 
work  the  crowds  that  attend  both  performances,  but  imme- 
diately after  the  evening  performance  begins  they  put  their 
walnut  shells  and  'nimble  pease'  in  their  pockets,  fold  up 
their  tables,  take  a  regular  passenger  train  to  our  next 
stand  and  are  there  waiting  for  us  when  we  arrive." 

"It's  got  to  be  stopped,  old  man.  People  will  get  the 
idea  that  they're  connected  with  us  in  some  way,  and  that 
will  earn  the  show  a  bad  name.  Do  you  know  how  many 
there  are  in  the  gang?" 

"Four  or  five,  at  least.  The  two  known  as  Grif  Whack- 
Icy  and  Zeph  Nugent  are  the  leaders." 
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"Grif  is  the  loudly  dressed  sharper,  who  does  the  fine 
work  with  the  walnut  shells  and  the  peas,  isn't  he  ?" 

"I  believe  so.  The  rest  are  all  what  they  call  'cappers.' 
That  is,  they  circulate  through  the  crowd,  rope  in  the 
guileless  and  drum  up  trade  in  any  way  that  they  can. 
Zeph  Nugent  is  the  worst  of  the  cappers.  He's  the  fellow 
who  dresses  like  a  farmer,  stands  close  to  the  table,  bets  on 
the  pea  and  is  supposed  to  win  about  two  times  out  of 
every  three.  His  success  induces  others  to  bet,  and,  of 
course,  the  others  lose." 

"I  know  this  fellow  Nugent.  In  fact,  I've  spotted  both 
him  and  Whackley.  Walt,  we've  got  to  clean  those  fel- 
lows out.    The  good  of  the  show  demands  it." 

"I  agree  with  you  there,  old  man,  although  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  a  hard  job.  These  country  officers  of  the 
law  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  subsidized.  A  five-dollar  bill  will 
usually  buy  one  of  them  outright,  and  Whackley  and  his 
fellows  make  enough  so  that  they  are  able  to  throw  around 
a  good  deal  of  money." 

"No  matter  whether  it's  going  to  be  a  hard  job  or  not, 
it's  got  to  be  tackled  and  pushed  through  to  a  successful 
finish.  As  we're  going  to  be  in  this  town  for  three  days, 
this  is  our  opportunity,  and  we  might  as  well  begin  now." 

With  that  Phil  took  a  notebook  out  of  his  pocket, 
opened  it  at  a  blank  leaf  and  leaned  against  the  side  of  one 
of  the  canvas  wagons  while  he  wrote  rapidly  for  a  few 
moments. 

The  Mossman  &  Rushington  Circus  and  Hippodrome 
had  reached  the  town  of  Hai-persville  that  morning.  Tents 
had  been  erected  on  the  lot  secured  by  the  advance  agent 
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when  he  had  billed  the  town,  the  parade  had  been  given, 
and  it  was  now  twelve-thirty  and  most  of  the  employees 
were  at  luncheon  in  the  restaurant  tent.  As  the  doors 
were  to  be  opened  at  one,  the  early  comers  had  begun  to 
gather,  and  it  was  among  these  that  the  shell-workers  had 
commenced  their  swindling  operations. 

Some  authority  had  stated,  tritely,  if  not  elegantly,  that 
two  "suckers"  are  born  every  minute.  This  seems  es- 
pecially true  of  the  rural  districts,  and  there  the  worn 
game  of  the  shell  sharpers  flourished  in  all  its  glory. 

For  some  time  Phil  had  been  annoyed  by  Whackley, 
Kugent  and  their  following,  and,  at  the  last  town,  he  had 
ordered  them  to  pack  up  their  paraphernalia  and  get  out. 
But  this  order  the  swindlers  had  seen  fit  to  ignore,  as  Walt 
had  just  reported. 

Phil  was  considerably  worked  up,  and  all  his  antagonism 
flew  at  once  to  the  surface.  If  there  was  one  thing  which 
he  prided  himself  on  more  than  another  it  was  the  stand- 
ing, the  morale,  of  his  show.  To  have  the  public  think 
him  connected  in  any  way,  no  matter  how  indirect,  with 
"ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain"  was  more 
than  he  could  bear. 

"Listen  to  this,  Walt,"  said  our  hero,  when  he  had  done 
writing.  "This  is  my  last  notice  to  those  shell-workers, 
and  I  thought  I  would  put  it  in  black  and  white,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  misunderstanding.  Thereupon 
he  read  as  follows : 

"To  Whackley,  Nugent  &  Company  :  I  do  not  coun- 
tenance your  presence  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
show,  as  people  will  get  the  idea  that  your  swindling  oper- 
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ations  are  carried  on  with  my  knowledge  and  consent. 
.Therefore,  I  demand  that  you  cease  following  us  from 
town  to  town,  as  you  have  been  doing,  and  remove  your- 
selves entirely  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  grounds. 
I  will  give  you  fifteen  minutes  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand. If  you  stand  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  I  will 
call  in  the  aid  of  an  officer,  and  if  that  does  not  suffice,  will 
take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands. 

"Philip  Rushington/^ 

"That  has  the  proper  ring,"  said  Walt,  approvingly; 
"but  I  haven't  the  slightest  notion  that  those  fellows  will 
get  up  and  dust  simply  because  you  tell  them  to  in 
writing." 

"If  they  don't,"  answered  the  young  showman,  grimly, 
"they  will  wish  they  had.  It  is  now  twelve-thirty.  Take 
that  note  around  to  them,  Walt,  and  if  they're  still  there  at 
twelve  forty-five  let  me  know." 

"All  right,"  said  Walt,  grimly,  as  he  took  the  note  and 
started  for  the  front  of  the  main  tent. 

It  was  Phil's  habit  to  make  a  tour  of  the  lot  after  tents 
had  been  erected  and  all  made  ready,  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  all  right  and  as  it  should  be.  He  figured  that 
he  could  just  about  get  back  from  this  round  of  observa- 
tion in  fifteen  minutes  and  be  ready  to  hear  what  Walt 
had  to  say. 

As  he  turned  to  start  away  a  wheezy  melody  broke  on 
his  ear,  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  droning  voices. 

"We  grind-a  da  org,  we  play-a  da  fid. 
We  get-a  da  mon  when  we  can; 
No  rob-a,  no  steal-a — we  nev-a  did! 
We  work  like  da  honest-a  man," 
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Turning  about,  Phil  saw  that  there  was  a  counter  at- 
traction to  his  show  in  that  town.  The  attraction  consisted 
of  two  ragged  Italians,  with  a  monkey,  hand-organ  and 
fiddle.  As  something  like  a  tune  was  tortured  from  the  in- 
struments, the  Italians  sang  a  rag-time  air  with  "rag-time" 
voices. 

The  monkey  was  holding  a  tin  cup,  and  was  doing  a 
dance  at  the  end  of  his  bit  of  string. 

Phil  wondered  why  the  strolling  troubadours  were  play- 
ing and  singing  to  canvas  wagons  and  property  vans  when 
there  was  a  crowd  waiting  to  get  into  the  show  over  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Not  wishing  to  have  a  throng  drift 
to  the  rear  of  the  tent,  he  walked  over  to  the  Italians. 

"This  is  no  place  for  you,  fellows,"  said  he,  motioning 
off  toward  the  sidewalk.  "You  can  get  more  coppers  there 
in  a  minute  than  you  can  here  in  a  year." 

It  was  plain  that  the  Italians  heard  and  understood,  al- 
though they  did  not  stop  their  playing  and  singing,  or 
offer  to  move  in  the  direction  indicated.  Instead  the  man 
with  the  organ  jerked  at  the  monkey's  collar  with  the 
string  and  the  latter  pulled  off  his  little  cap  and  pranced 
toward  Phil  with  tin  cup  uplifted. 

Taking  a  nickel  from  his  pocket,  our  hero  was  on  the 
point  of  dropping  it  into  the  tin  cup  when  he  saw  what 
seemed  to  be  a  note  folded  up  and  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cup.  There  was  writing  on  the  outer  fold  of  the  note, 
which  read,  plainly  enough,  "Mr.  Rushington." 

Phil  cast  a  quick  look  at  the  organ-grinder.  The  latter 
continued  to  grind  and  sing,  but  he  flashed  the  young 
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showman  a  meaning  glance  and  dropped  his  eyes  to  the 
cup.  Phil  was  puzzled,  but  it  was  manifest  that  the  Italian 
wanted  him  to  remove  the  note  covertly.  In  a  moment 
more  he  had  deftly  exchanged  his  nickel  for  the  note,  and 
the  organ-grinder  gave  him  another  meaning  glance, 
broke  off  his  singing  to  thank  him  profusely,  and  Phil 
hastened  away  to  the  dressing-tent,  after  once  more  mo- 
tioning toward  the  road. 

As  soon  as  he  was  screened  by  the  canvas  tent  wall  Phil 
unfolded  the  note  and  read  it. 

"Mr.  Rushington  :  We  are  watched  closely  and  can- 
not communicate  with  you  on  the  circus  grounds.  We 
are  detectives,  disguised  as  Italians,  and  would  like  to 
get  a  little  information  from  you  in  the  interests  of  justice. 
We  are  staying  at  the  white  house  across  the  road.  Could 
you  come  over  there  at  once  for  a  word  with  us  ?  We  will 
take  but  a  few  moments  of  your  time.    Please  burn  this." 

That  was  all.  The  note  v/as  unsigned,  the  detectives 
evidently  deeming  it  unsafe  to  attach  their  signatures.  The 
young  showman  looked  toward  the  place  where  he  had  left 
the  two  Italians.  They  had  vanished.  Stepping  out  to 
one  side  where  he  could  get  a  good  look  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  he  saw  that  the  white  house  mentioned  in 
the  note  was  a  solitary  building  having  no  close  neigh- 
bors and  being  set  some  distance  back  from  the  highway 
in  a  triangle  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 

"Well,"  he  muttered,  "I  shall  have  to  forego  my  usual 
round  of  observation,  and  see  if  I  can't  help  out  these  de- 
tectives, though  why  they  could  not  just  as  well  com- 
municate with  me  by  word  of  mouth,  instead  of  writing 
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this  note,  is  something  I  can't  quite  understand.  Perhaps 
they  will  explain  that,  though,  when  I  talk  with  them." 

Phil  started  for  the  road,  but  was  suddenly  confronted 
by  Walt.  At  that  moment  it  struck  our  hero  that  he 
might  have  other  business  on  hand,  and  be  unable  to  meet 
the  detectives,  as  they  had  requested. 

"Is  that  quarter  of  an  hour  up,  old  man  ?"  asked  Phil. 

"A  little  more  than  up,  Rush." 

"Have  the  shell- workers  moved?" 

"No.  As  I  had  surmised,  they  decline  to  do  so.  They 
have  got  a  country  boy  on  the  string  and  are  getting  his 
money  from  him  in  bunches.  I  don't  wonder  that  they 
decline  to  leave,  when  pickings  are  so  good.  Here's  your 
notebook  again.  Whackley  penciled  his  regrets  on  the 
bottom  of  it." 

Phil  took  his  notebook  and  read,  roughly  scrawled 
across  the  bottom : 

"You  may  control  the  circus  lot,  Rushington,  but  you 
don't  own  the  town  or  the  road.  Lay  hands  on  us,  if  you 
dare !" 

Thoroughly  aroused,  Phil  started  at  a  run  for  the  road, 
tearing  up  the  note  written  by  the  detectives  as  he  ran,  but 
thrusting  the  other,  with  the  swindler's  defiance,  in  his 
pocket.  At  least,  that's  what  Rush  thought  he  did.  In 
reality,  however,  he  tore  up  his  own  note,  bearing  Whack- 
ley's  notation,  and  the  other,  which  he  thought  he  put  in 
his  pocket,  fluttered  off  between  two  of  the  wagons. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    RESORT    TO    FORCE. 

Vaulting  over  a  fence  between  the  circus  lot  and  the 
sidewalk,  Phil  walked  quickly  along  toward  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  shell-workers.  On  his  way  he 
passed  a  lemonade  stand — a  small,  roughly  built  booth 
presided  over  by  a  citizen  of  the  town. 

In  front  of  the  stand,  on  a  cracker  box,  sat  a  wiry  little 
man  with  a  star  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  He  was  the 
policeman  on  duty  at  the  grounds,  and  Phil  had  become 
acquainted  with  him  several  hours  before.  His  name  was 
Rafferty  and  he  had  his  back  to  the  shell-workers  and  was 
looking  studiously  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"Mr.  Raiferty,"  said  Phil,  "will  you  turn  your  head  and 
take  note  of  what  is  going  on  down  the  road  ?" 

"Oi  will  not,  Mr.  Rushington,"  responded  Rafferty,  "an' 
it's  not  manin'  any  ill  will  to  yerself  thot  Oi'm  sayin'  th* 
same,  ayther." 

"Do  they  allow  gambling  in  this  town?" 

"It's  agin'  th'  statoots,  all  right." 

"Then  don't  you  know  that  the  law  is  being  broken  by 
those  shell- workers  right  under  your  very  eyes  ?" 

"Hauld  yer  whisht,  me  b'y !  It's  down  th'  shtrate  Oi'm 
lookin'  an'  divil  a  thing  do  Oi  say  but  a  loine  av  p'aple 
comin'  to  th'  show.  A  good  business,  Mr.  Rushington! 
How  many  do  yez  think  there'll  be  on  th'  insoide  av  th' 
Ugtmtr 
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But  Phil  would  not  let  the  policeman  turn  the  question. 

"I  insist,  Mr.  Rafferty,  that  you  take  in  those  swin- 
dlers." 

"It's  foine  weather  we're  havin',  Mr.  Rushington,"  an- 
swered the  Irishman,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

"Rafferty,"  went  on  our  hero,  warmly,  "are  you  going 
to  arrest  those  shell-workers,  or  not  ?" 

"Not,  begorry !"  Rafferty  pulled  Phil's  head  down  and 
whispered  in  his  ear.  "A  word  to  th'  woise,  me  b'y — av 
I  pull  the  sharpers — bad  cess  to'm  ! — Oi'U  lose  me  job." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Phil,  a  light  breaking  over  him, 
"Those  fellows  have  been  using  a  little  of  the  *oil  of  palms* 
on  one  of  your  superiors." 

"An'  only  wan,  at  thot.  There's  but  the  two  av  us  on 
the  hull  force.  Hugh  Marling  is  th'  chief  an'  av  I  get  too 
inquisitive  about  them  shell-workers,  aif  comes  my  head." 

"Oh,  Philip !"  exclaimed  a  feminine  voice  behind  our 
hero.  "I've  been  running  all  over  the  lot  to  find  you,  and 
here  you  are,  at  last." 

The  young  showman  turned  and  found  himself  looking 
into  the  flushed  face  of  Dora  Warren.  She  was  holding 
by  the  hand,  and  dragging  after  her,  a  little  country  girl 
who  was  rather  good-looking  and  very  much  forked  up 
over  something. 

"What  is  it,  Dora?"  asked  Phil. 

"This  young  lady  is  Lucy  Hollister,"  answered  Dora, 
giving  a  tug  at  the  hand  she  was  holding.  "Her  best 
young  man  is  in  the  hands  of  those  swindlers  over  there, 
and  they're  getting  all  his  money  away  from  him.  He 
brought  Lucy  here  to  take  her  to  the  show,  but  if  he  keeps 
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on  gambling  he  won't  have  money  enough  left  to  buy 
Lucy  a  drink  of  lemonade." 

"What  is  the  young  man's  name,  Miss  HoUister?" 
asked  Rush. 

"Jed  Lamb,  sir,"  sobbed  Lucy  Hollister. 

"Here  is  a  maiden,  all  forlorn,  because  of  a  Lamb  that 
is  being  shorn,"  murmured  Dora  v/ith  a  sly  look  at  Phil. 

"Has  Jed  got  much  money  to  lose.  Miss  Hollister?" 
queried  Rush. 

"Well,  he's  saved  up  thirty  dollars  in  the  last  two  years' 
workin'  for  Squire  Benson,  an'  he  allowed  we'd  have  a  big 
time  at  the  circus,  even  though  it  cost  him  a  hull  dollar. 
But  I  reckon  he  won't  have  even  the  dollar  left  to  spend 
by  the  time  he  gets  through  bettin'  on  that  little  ball. 
'Pears  like  he's  gone  crazy.  Oh,  I  wisht  somebody  'u'd 
stop  him !" 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Rafferty?"  demanded  Phil,  turning 
to  the  policeman. 

"It's  deef,  dum  an'  bloind  Oi  am,  Mr.  Rushington  1" 

"Then,"  declared  Phil,  hotly,  "if  the  law  won't  interfere 
to  prevent  highway  robbery,  Fll  take  a  hand  myself." 

"Go  it !"  returned  Raiferty,  "an'  divil  fly  away  wid  me 
av  Oi  raise  a  hand  to  shtop  ye.  Oi'll  continue  t'  be  deef, 
dumb  an'  bloind  throughout  th'  full  fracas." 

This  was  all  Phil  could  obtain  from  him. 

"Dora,"  said  he,  again  facing  his  sweetheart,  "it's  time 
you  were  in  your  dressing-room.  I'll  take  care  of  Miss 
HolUster." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Philip  ?"  was  Dora's  anx- 
ious rejoinder. 
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"Fm  going  to  give  a  good  account  of  myself,  never 
fear." 

"But  there  are  two  of  them — perhaps  more." 

"Walt  started  with  me,  but  I  don't  know  what  became 
of  him.  I  shan't  need  any  one,  but  if  you  see  Walt  send 
him  over  there." 

Dora  was  loath  to  let  Phil  go  v\^ithout  her,  but  she 
thought  Walt  would  be  of  more  service  than  herself,  so 
she  hastened  away  to  find  him.  As  for  our  hero  and 
Lucy,  they  made  at  once  for  the  crowd  assembled  about 
the  shell-worker. 

Grif  Whackley,  clad  in  the  showy  attire  of  a  sport,  was 
shuffling  his  walnut  shells  about  the  board  that  topped  his 
folding  table.  Directly  in  front  of  him  stood  a  man  and 
a  boy.  The  man  had  chin  whiskers,  which  stuck  straight 
out  like  porcupine  quills,  wore  a  big  straw  hat  and  had 
the  bottoms  of  his  trousers  thrust  into  his  boot  tops.  The 
boy  was  a  replica  of  the  man,  and  his  face  was  flushed  with 
excitement  as  he  fished  bill  after  bill  out  of  his  vest 
pocket  for  the  purpose  of  betting  on  the  whereabouts  of 
the  elusive  oea. 

The  man  Phil  knew  to  be  Zeph  Nugent,  who  plied  his 
work  of  guile  disguised  in  the  guileless  garb  of  a  granger. 
He  was  urging  the  boy  on  to  make  bigger  bets,  Whackley 
assisting  by  allowing  the  boy  to  win  about  once  in  every 
five  times. 

"Two  for  one,  ten  for  five,  twenty  for  ten,"  sung  out 
Whackley,  shuffling  the  shells.  "You  bet  your  money  on 
the  little  pea,  and  if  you  name  the  shell  that  hides  it,  I 
give  you  back  twice  the  sum  you  wager.    Try  it  again. 
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son.  Fortune  favors  the  bold.  Nothing  venture,  noth- 
ing win." 

The  itch  was  in  the  boy's  veins,  and  he  could  not  have 
resisted  if  he  would. 

"It's  under  the  middle  shell,  b'gosh !"  he  declared,  with 
a  poor  attempt  at  bravado,  as  he  laid  a  bill  down  on  the 
table. 

From  where  he  stood,  Phil  saw  that  it  was  a  ten-dollar 
bill,  and  in  a  jiffy  the  swindler  turned  over  the  middle 
shell.  Of  course  the  pea  was  not  there,  and  the  ten- 
dollar  bill  was  added  to  the  rest  of  the  money  the  gambler 
held  in  his  left  hand. 

"That's  the  time  I  got  you!"  exclaimed  Whackley. 
''Next  time,  though,  it's  just  as  possible  you'll  get  me. 
Keep  at  it,  my  lad.  Stick  to  it  long  enough,  and  you'll  get 
your  money  all  back  again  and  more,  too." 

The  boy's  fingers  crept  to  his  vest  pocket.  Just  then 
Phil  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"You're  being  swindled,"  said  he,  quietly.  "Don't  bet 
any  more." 

Zeph  Nugent,  forgetting  the  part  he  was  playing, 
stepped  to  one  side,  glaring  at  our  hero.  Whackley 
stopped  shuffling  the  shells  and  allowed  his  hand  to  move 
backward  under  his  coat  in  the  direction  of  his  hip. 

The  boy  looked  at  Phil  for  a  moment  and  then  sniffed 
contemptuously. 

"You  mind  yer  own  bizness,"  said  he.  "I'll  do  as  I 
idarn  please." 

"That's  what  I  say,"  spoke  up  Whackley.     "If  you 
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don't  want  to  have  more  trouble  than  you  can  stand  up 
under,  Rushington,  you  let  us  alone." 

"The  ball's  under  that  middle  shell!"  cried  the  boy. 
'I'll  bet  five  dollars  that " 

He  had  jammed  his  fingers  into  his  vest  pocket  and  just 
then  he  grew  white  to  the  lips,  and  his  voice  died  away  in 
a  husky  gurgle. 

"What's  the  matter  with  ye,  son  ?"  asked  Nugent,  seek- 
ing to  resume  his  character  of  guileless  farmer  and  act 
unconcernedly. 

"My  money's  all  gone !"  gasped  Jed  Lamb,  "all  that 
thirty  dollars  I  got  from  Squire  Benson.  An'  say,  Lucy, 
he  added,  turning  tremulously  to  the  girl,  "we  can't  even 
git  into  the  shov/." 

"Never  mind  that,  Jed,"  returned  the  girl,  catching  his 
hand.  "I  don't  care  much  about  seein'  the  show,  anyhow. 
About  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  back  home.  Come  on, 
Jed.    Let's  not  stay  around  here  any  longer." 

"I  can't  lose  that  money,  Lucy,"  affirmed  Jed,  turning 
away  from  the  girl  and  turning  to  Nugent  with  a  sudden 
thought.  "Lend  me  five  dollars  a  minit,  will  ye,  mister? 
I'll  pay  ye  out  o'  my  winnings." 

"But  what  if  ye  don't  win,  sonny  ?" 

"Then  I'll  borry  'nother  five  of  ye  an'  keep  at  it  till 
I  do!" 

"No,  ye  won't.    I  ain't  got  no  money  to  lend." 

"What  kind  of  a  man  are  ye,  anyhow?"  cried  the 
angry  Jed.  "Ye  was  willin'  enough  ter  help  me  lose  all 
I  had,  an'  now  ye  turn  me  dov/n  like  this." 

"That  farce  has  gone  far  enough,"  cut  in  Phil,  who  had 
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made  up  his  mind  that  the  time  for  action  had  come. 
*That  man,  Jed  Lamb,  is  in  league  with  the  gambler  and 
helped  to  bleed  you.  He  will  get  part  of  your  thirty  dol- 
lars, if  these  men  are  allowed  to  keep  the  money,  and  has 
nothing  to  lend  you." 

"You  get  out  o'  here,  Rushington!"  snarled  Nugent, 
doubling  up  his  fists  and  taking  a  step  toward  Phil. 

"I'll  not  leave  this  place  until  you  give  the  boy  back 
his  thirty  dollars,"  answered  Rush,  stoutly. 

"You  want  to  make  sure  that  your  show  gets  a  rake-off, 
don't  you?"  sneered  Whackley. 

"It's  none  of  your  affair  what  I  want  to  make  sure  of. 
Are  you  going  to  give  up  that  money  ?" 

"Give  up  nothin'!"  shouted  Nugent,  brandishing  his 
fists.  "This  is  a  free  country,  I  reckon,  and  if  you  try  to 
rob  us  you'll  have  to  look  out  for  yourself." 

Without  another  word  Phil  started  for  the  table.  The 
crowd  drew  back  a  ways  and  watched  in  breathless  excite- 
ment. One  against  two!  What  could  the  young  show- 
man hope  to  accomplish  ? 

With  a  jump,  Nugent  placed  himself  in  Phil's  way,  aim- 
ing a  heavy  blow  at  his  head  as  he  did  so.  Like  lightning 
Phil  dropped  his  head  and  Nugent's  fist  shot  over  it. 
Then  our  hero  reached  out  with  one  of  his  white  flint-like 
fists  and  the  capper  was  knocked  clean  off  his  feet. 

"Hooray !"  cried  an  enthusiastic  bystander. 

"That  fist  is  a  reg'lar  batterin'-ram !"  exclaimed  an- 
other.   "Where  does  all  the  power  come  from?" 

"Give  it  up,  but  he's  certainly  a  wonder !"  chimed  in  a 
third. 
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Had  these  onlookers  known  our  hero  better  they  would 
not  have  marveled  at  this  display  of  force  and  science. 
With  one  of  his  enemies  out  of  the  way,  Phil  leaped  over 
the  table  and  peered  straight  into  the  murky  eyes  of 
Whackley. 

"That  money !"  he  demanded,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Confound  you,  Rushington !"  gritted  the  swindler.  "I 
warned  you  not  to  interfere  with  us,  and  now  you've  got 
to  take  the  consequences !" 

"Look  out !"  shouted  some  one.    "He's  got  a  revolver !" 

Whackley  was  quick,  but  the  young  showman  was 
quicker.  So  rapidly  did  it  all  happen  that  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  could  not  follow  every  movement  in  detail.  A 
swift  blow  from  his  right  settled  the  shell-worker.  That 
was  all  they  were  able  to  realize. 

The  table  was  knocked  aside  and  as  V/hackley  threw 
up  his  arms  and  reeled  backward  Phil  grabbed  the  money 
out  of  his  hand  just  as  Walt  ran  up  behind  and  wrenched 
away  the  revolver. 

"How  much  did  you  lose?"  queried  Rush,  turning  to 
Jed  Lamb. 

"Jest — jest  thirty  dollars,"  gulped  the  astounded  Jed, 

Phil  counted  the  roll  of  bills,  found  it  contained  just 
thirty  dollars  and  handed  the  money  to  the  boy. 

"Let  this  be  a  warning  to  you,"  said  he,  "never  to 
gamble.  These  men  are  swindlers,  and  you  couldn't  win 
at  the  shell  game  if  you  tried  till  doomsday." 

"They're  no  better  than  thieves !"  shouted  some  one. 

"Run  'em  out  of  town !"  yelled  another. 

"Go  for  'em !"  echoed  a  third. 
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Whackley  and  Nugent  had  regained  their  feet  and 
started  toward  Phil,  but  at  this  threatening  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  crowd  they  halted,  dismayed.  Phil 
knew  that  the  two  swindlers  had  comrades  somewhere 
about,  and  wondered  that  the  rest  of  the  gang  did  not 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  two  so  hard  beset. 

With  a  dash,  the  mob  started  toward  the  shell- workers, 
and  they  whirled  and  darted  off  up  the  road.  At  top  speed 
ran  Whackley  and  Nugent,  the  crowd  in  boisterous  and 
close  pursuit,  all  of  them  finally  disappearing  in  a  cloud 
of  dust. 

Our  hero  and  Walt  remained  behind. 

"Philips  detained  me  on  a  matter  of  business,"  re- 
marked Walt,  "or  I  should  have  been  here  before." 

''Be  me  sowl,  Rushy,  we'd  all  have  been  here,"  cried  a 
rollicking  voice,  "av  we'd  known  ye  was  goin'  to  do  a 
turn  av  yer  own." 

The  owner  of  the  voice  was  Mamie.  It  had  been  noised 
around  among  the  performers  that  the  young  showman 
was  about  to  take  summary  measures  against  the  gam- 
blers, and  Mamie  and  Isabel  had  hurried  out  of  the  dress- 
ing-tent, joined  Dora  and  Walt  in  a  hurried  race  for  the 
road. 

"He  fought  the  two  of  them,"  murmured  Isabel,  her 
eyes  sparkling,  "and  each  one  was  bigger  than  Phil !" 

"But  I  had  the  crowd  with  me,"  laughed  our  hero. 

"You  didn't  have  the  crowd  with  you  when  you  made 
a  demand  for  Jed  Lamb's  money,"  put  in  Dora,  moving 
up  to  Phil's  side  and  slipping  one  arm  fondly  through  his. 

"I  guess  the  shell-workers  got  more  than  they  wanted 
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that  time,"  chuckled  Walt,  breaking  the  top  of  their  table 
across  his  knee  and  jumping  on  the  legs  and  smashing 
them  into  kindling  wood. 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  ye  fer  gittin'  my  money  back," 
observed  Jed  Lamb,  coming  forward,  evidently  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Lucy  Hollister. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  answered  Phil. 

"We'll  never  forget  what  you've  done,"  added  Lucy, 
her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  downcast. 

"That's  all  right.  Miss  HolHster,"  returned  Phil,  kindly 
taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  softly.  "See  that  Jed 
profits  by  this  lesson.  Gamibling  is  bad,  no  matter  how 
you  look  at  it,  but  it  becomes  even  worse  when  a  novice 
tries  his  hand."  He  faced  Dora  and  Mamie  once  more. 
"It  strikes  me  you  ladies  should  be  getting  ready  for  the 
performance,"  he  went  on. 

"We'll  be  ready  in  time,"  said  Dora.  "Where  are  you 
going.  Rush?" 

Suddenly  remembering  the  note  he  had  received  from 
the  detectives,  Phil  had  started  for  the  white  house  across 
the  road. 

"Ask  me  no  questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs,"  he  an- 
swered, laughingly.  "I'll  be  back,  however,  in  time  to 
ride  in  the  grand  entry.    Come  here  a  minute,  Walt." 

The  girls  went  back  to  the  dressing-tent  and  Ark- 
wright  stepped  to  his  friend's  side. 

"We  aren't  through  with  those  swindlers  by  any  means, 
old  fellow,"  remarked  the  young  showman.  "It  is  prob- 
able that  we've  succeeded  only  in  making  active  enemies 
out  of  them,  and  they  will  do  whatever  they  can  to  injure 
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us.  The  people  who  pursued  them  will  not  be  able  to  do 
much,  even  if  they  catch  them,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
Whackley  has  bought  the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
police  department.'' 

"In  that  case,  things  might  become  warm  for  us,  Rush." 

"I  hardly  think  so.  The  chief  of  police  won't  dare  to 
protect  the  swindlers  openly  and  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion.  It  would  be  as  much  as  his  job  is  worth.  What 
I  meant  was  that  Whackley,  Nugent  and  the  rest  of  their 
outfit  may  try  to  get  even  with  us  in  some  underhand  way, 
so  I  want  to  caution  you  to  be  on  your  guard.  Warn 
every  one  else  about  the  show." 

"I'll  see  to  it.  Rush." 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  few  moments,  and  we'll  talk  further 
about  this,  but  just  now  I'm  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry." 

Walt  did  not  ask  Phil  where  he  was  going,  knowing 
well  that  if  Dora  could  not  get  the  information  he  couldn't. 
So  Arkwright  watched  his  chum  make  his  way  swiftly 
across  the  road  and  disappear  in  the  rank  undergrowth 
that  surrounded  and  almost  hid  the  white  house. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AN    AMBUSH. 

The  grounds  opposite  the  circus  lot  must  at  one  time 
have  been  the  demesne  of  a  wealthy  man,  but  now  every- 
thing seemed  to  have  gone  to  rack  and  ruin.  The  thick 
branches  of  the  bushes  laced  and  interlaced  until  they 
formed  almost  a  barricade.  At  several  points  Phil  was 
obliged  to  give  over  the  attempt  to  force  his  way  through. 
He  knew,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  way  to  reach  the 
house,  and  he  finally  hit  upon  it — a,  narrow  path  all  but 
covered  by  the  dense  thickets  that  lined  it  on  either  side. 

Phil  had  not  much  time  to  devote  to  the  detectives  just 
then.  It  would  soon  be  time  for  him  to  ride  in  the  "grand 
entry"  by  the  side  of  his  star  rider,  Isabel  Currier — a  bit 
of  work  which  he  did  not  care  to  miss. 

As  he  forced  his  way  along  through  the  overgrown 
path,  he  fell  to  wondering  about  the  business  on  which  the 
detectives  wished  to  talk  with  him.  From  these  thoughts 
lie  was  abruptly  aroused  by  the  form  of  a  man  falling 
directly  in  front  of  him  out  of  a  tree  that  overarched  the 
path. 

The  man  was  not  the  Italian  and  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  our  hero.  A  grim  smile  flickered  over  his  face  as 
he  calmly  barred  the  way. 

^'Excuse  me  for  drippin'  in  on  ye,  neighbor,"  he  ob- 
served, *'but  I  couldn't  let  ye  pass  without  havin'  a  word 
yvith  ye." 
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"I've  got  no  time  to  talk  with  you,"  answered  the  young 
showman,  shortly.  "I'm  in  a  hurry.  Push  out  to  one  side 
and  let  me  pass." 

"Not  on  yer  life !  I've  been  up  in  that  tree  fer  the  last 
fifteen  minutes  waitin'  fer  ye  to  come  along.  I  heard  ye 
thrashin'  around  on  all  sides  o'  the  path,  but  I  knew  ye'd 
have  to  come  this  way  if  ye  got  to  the  house." 

"How  did  you  knov/  I  Vv^as  coming  this  way?"  asked 
Phil,  in  some  surprise. 

"  'Cause  ye  dropped  the  note  ye  took  out  o'  the  monk's 
cup.  I  found  it.  Ye  ought  to've  burned  that."  The  man 
chuckled.  "Ye  didn't,  though,  an'  I  got  a  grip  on  it.  I 
reckon  ye've  come  over  here  to  hold  a  confab  with  the  de- 
tectives, haven't  ye  ?" 

"That's  none  of  your  affair.  I  told  you  a  moment  ago 
that  I  was  in  a  hurry.    Will  you  get  out  of  my  v/ay  ?" 

"No,  I  won't  get  out  o'  yer  way  an'  you  won't  be  in  so 
much  of  a  hurry  in  a  few  minutes  as  ye  are  now." 

Phil  advanced  a  step  nearer  the  fellow  and  looked  him 
squarely  in  the  eyes  as  he  said : 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  why  you've  laid  in  ambush 
for  me  in  this  way,  but  I'm  positive  it  is  for  no  good.  I 
have  started  to  go  to  that  house  and  I'm  going  if  I  have  to 
walk  over  you." 

Phil  meant  every  word  he  said,  and  would  have  carried 
his  purpose  into  execution  had  he  not  been  suddenly 
seized  from  behind  by  a  pair  of  brawny  arms.  The  arms 
encircled  him  with  so  tight  a  pressure  that  he  could  make 
no  use  of  his  hands,  yet  he  struggled  so  fiercely  that  he 
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might  have  escaped  but  for  the  first  man,  who  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  man  behind. 

As  if  two  against  one  were  not  sufficient,  a  third  ruffian 
appeared  on  the  scene.  All  three  had  evidently  come  pre- 
pared for  their  work,  and  our  hero  was  bound  and  gagged 
and  borne  off  along  another  path  which  joined  the  first  at 
right  angles. 

His  captors  spoke  not  a  word,  but  continued  on  their 
way  rapidly  and  in  grim  silence.  At  last  they  came  to 
halt  on  a  cleared  space  that  capped  a  rise  of  ground  and 
overlooked  both  the  white  house  and  the  circus  lot  with 
its  tents  and  gayly  waving  banners. 

They  were  quite  a  distance  from  the  show  grounds,  but 
Phil  could  see  the  throngs  of  people  passing  through  the 
chute  to  the  main  entrance,  and  good  business  for  the  first 
performance  in  Harperville  was  assured.  But  he  was  in 
no  position  to  take  comfort  from  the  fact  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  inquiringly  upon  the  three  men  who  had  brought  him 
to  that  place. 

Two  of  them  were  well  dressed,  and  only  one — ^the  one 
who  had  dropped  out  of  the  tree — bore  unmistakable  ear- 
marks of  the  ruffian.  Who  were  they,  and  what  was  their 
purpose?  These  questions  were  to  be  immediately  an- 
swered. 

Advancing  to  Phil's  side,  the  rough-looking  individual 
jerked  away  the  handkerchief  which  had  been  tied  over 
his  mouth. 

*They  couldn't  hear  ye  at  the  show,  over  there,  if  ye'd 
yell,"  said  the  man,  "but,  notwithstandin'  that,  it  wouldn't 
be  well  fer  ye  to  try.    I  wouldn't  mind  roughin'  things 
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up  fer  ye  after  the  way  yeVe  meddled  with  Whackley's 
affairs ;  so  don't  ye  give  me  a  chance,  that's  all." 

"You're  nothing  but  a  bravo,  Gabney,"  spoke  up  one 
of  the  others,  ''and  never  will  be  anything  better.  V/hy 
can't  you  be  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  sport  ?" 

"I  haven't  got  the  gift  o'  gab  like  you  an'  Rogers, 
Scarp,"  returned  Gabney,  with  a  scowl,  "an'  I  can't  see 
no  use  in  palaverin'  fer  half  an  hour  to  gain  yer  p'int  when 
ye  can  gain  it  in  half  a  minit  by  the  use  of  yer  fists." 

"All  of  that  may  be  very  interesting  to  you,"  put  in 
Phil,  "but  it  only  serves  to  take  up  time  and  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  me.  Why  have  you  brought  me  here,  and  what 
do  you  intend  doing  ?" 

Phil  had  just  seen  Walt  come  to  the  edge  of  the  road 
and  look  eagerly  toward  the  white  house,  and  he  knew  his 
chum  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Mr.  Rushington,"  answered  the  man  whom  Gabney 
had  addressed  as  "Scrap,"  "we  don't  intend  to  injure  you 
at  all,  because  we  are  gentlem.en  and  not  rowdies " 

"Are  gentlemen  in  the  habit  of  ambushing  a  man  and 
capturing4iim  as  you  have  captured  me  ?"  interrupted  the 
young  circus  owner. 

"On  occasion,"  replied  the  unruffled  Scarp,  "I  maintain 
that  a  gentleman  may  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.  Further- 
more, we  shall  not  detain  you  a  moment  longer  if  you  will 
agree  to  a  proposition  which  we  have  to  make." 

"What  kind  of  a  proposition  ?" 

"y^u  must  agree  to  leave  Whackley  alone." 

A  light  quickly  broke  in  on  the  young  showman.  These 
three  must  be  the  remaining  members  of  the  shell-work- 
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€rs'  gang !  They  had  spied  upon  Phil  at  his  meeting  with 
the  supposed  Italians  and,  when  he  had  dropped  the  de- 
tectives' note  on  hearing  from  Walt  that  Whackley  defied 
him  and  refused  to  clear  out,  one  of  these  three  must  have 
picked  it  up. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  then  for  them  to  take  up  posi- 
tions on  the  only  path  leading  up  to  the  white  house  from 
the  front  and  to  lie  in  wait.  This  accounted  for  their  ab- 
sence from  the  scene  when  he  had  forcibly  taken  the  coun- 
try boy's  money  from  Whackley,  and  the  latter  and 
Nugent  had  been  put  to  flight. 

Our  hero  was  silent  for  a  brief  space  while  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind.  From  his  silence, 
Scarp  inferred  that  he  was  pondering  the  proposition  with 
a  view  to  giving  his  consent,  but  Scarp  was  never  more 
mistaken  in  his  life.  It  was  evident  that  none  of  the  three 
knew  of  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  their  two  comrades, 
Whackley  and  Nugent. 

"Of  course,"  went  on  Scarp,  blandly,  "we  would  like 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  you,  Mr.  Rushington,  since  our 
livelihood  is  gained  from  the  crov/ds  who  flock  to  your 
show.  There  can  just  as  well  be  peace  as  war  between  us, 
and  to  the  end  that  our  relations  may  be  mutually  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  I  am  empowered  by  Mr.  Whackley  to 
offer  you  ten  per  cent,  on  all  our  gross  returns  for  the 
privilege  of  following  your  show  and  transacting  our 
business  at  the  entrance  lot." 

Phil's  indignation  at  this  cold-blooded  offer  knew  no 
bounds.  For  a  moment  he  tried  to  speak,  but  words  failed 
him. 
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"You  understand,  though,"  persisted  Scarp,  with  a  wily 
smile,  "that  we  could  follow  your  show  without  paying  a 
cent,  just  as  we  have  been  doing,  but  we  make  this  con- 
cession for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  your  good  will." 

"And  you  ambushed  me,  captured  me  by  force  and 
brought  me  here  merely  to  add  insult  to  injury!"  cried 
Phil,  hotly.  "Not  only  that,  but  all  this  was  done  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  town!  You  and  your  com- 
panions are  a  reckless  set,  Mr.  Scarp,  and  if  you  know 
when  you  are  well  off  you  will  release  me  at  once." 

"We  cannot  release  you  until  you  agree  to  our  prop- 
osition." 

"I  will  never  make  myself  a  party  to  your  swindling 
operations !" 

"Better  think  it  over  calmly,  Mr.  Rushington,"  per- 
sisted Scarp.  "You  can't  get  rid  of  us,  and  if  you  make 
us  your  enemies — which  you  will  do  if  you  turn  us  down 
— you'll  be  sorry  for  it." 

"Enough  of  this !"  exclaimed  our  hero,  angrily.  "If  I 
had  the  use  of  my  hands  you  would  not  dare  to  submit 
such  a  proposition  to  me.  Your  pals,  Whackley  and 
Nugent,  have  already  had  my  answer  to  the  communica- 
tion they  delegated  you  to  bring  me.  Their  paraphernalia 
has  been  smashed  and  they  have  been  chased  out  of  town^ 
and  I  tell  you  again  that  if  you  know  when  you  are  well 
off,  you  will  release  me  at  once." 

Scarp,  Gabney  and  Rogers  exchanged  inquiring  glances, 
and  then  Gabney  growled : 

"If  anythin'  happens  to  Whackley  an'  Nugent,  you'll 
be  sorry  f er  it,  Rushington." 
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From  the  main  tent  Phil  could  hear  the  distant  strains 
of  his  band  playing  the  overture  that  preceded  the  march 
heralding  the  "grand  entry."  Walt  was  walking  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  road,  with  his  anxious  eyes  on  the  tangle 
of  shrubbery  that  surrounded  the  white  house. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  off  these  ropes  and  let  me  go  ?" 
demanded  our  hero. 

"No,"  answered  Scarp.  "We're  going  to  keep  you  a 
prisoner  until  you  agree  to  our  proposition." 

"Now  you  are  adding  folly  to  your  recklessness,"  said 
the  young  showman.  "My  friends  down  there  knew 
where  I  was  going  when  I  left  the  circus  grounds.  If  I 
do  not  return  they  will  come  for  me,  and  they  will  not 
have  to  search  very  long  before  they  discover  my  where- 
abouts." 

"I  think  they  will,"  put  in  Rogers,  v/ho  up  to  this  time 
had  been  content  to  let  his  companions  do  the  talking. 
"We  shall  not  leave  you  here,  but  take  you  to  another  and 
a  safer  place.  For  the  last  time,  will  you  accede  to  Whack- 
ley's  proposition?" 

"No." 

"Then  we  will  have  to  carry  into  effect  the  rest  of  our 
plan  to  bring  you  to  terms." 

Rogers  motioned  to  Gabney,  and  the  latter  sprang  at 
Phil  with  the  handkerchief  ready  to  place  over  his  mouth. 
Phil,  however,  managed  to  give  a  shout  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs  before  the  gag  was  put  in  place.  Just  as  Gabney 
was  tying  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  a  crashing  was 
heard  among  the  bushes,  followed  by  a  sound  of  voices. 
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"Drop  it,  Gabney!"  exclaimed  Scarp,  in  a  low  tone. 
"They're  onto  us  and  we'll  have  to  cut  for  it." 

Gabney  sprang  to  his  feet  and  followed  his  two  com- 
panions toward  the  side  of  the  cleared  space  opposite  that 
from  which  the  sounds  came.  As  the  three  were  about  to 
leap  into  the  brush,  other  sounds  confronted  them  from 
that  quarter  and  they  turned  sharply  to  the  left. 

"They're  trying  to  surround  us !"  cried  Rogers.  "This 
way — quick !" 

Rogers  leaped  out  of  sight  and  the  other  two  followed. 
It  was  plain  to  Phil  that  his  announcement  of  the  flight  of 
Whackley  and  Nugent  had  shaken  the  nerves  of  the  three 
men,  and  for  that  reason  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  out 
of  the  way. 

Barely  were  they  gone  when  the  two  supposed  Italians 
sprang  into  the  open  space  from  either  side. 

"Is  that  you,  Rushington?"  asked  one,  hurrying  to- 
ward Phil. 

"Yes.    Did  you  hear  me  call  ?" 

"That  was  what  brought  us  to  this  spot.  We  were  look- 
ing for  you.  In  fact,  from  one  of  the  upper  rooms  in  the 
ruined  house  we  had  seen  you  start  in  by  the  path.  You 
did  not  come  and  we  wondered  what  had  happened  to  de- 
tain you.  When  we  sallied  out  to  investigate,  we  found 
evidences  of  a  struggle  at  one  point  on  the  path,  and 
picked  up  this." 

While  talking,  the  detective  had  been  quickly  removing 
Phil's  bonds.  He  was  now  free,  and  as  he  sprang  up  and 
stretched  his  limbs  a  long  wallet  was  presented  for  his 
inspection. 
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"Does  it  belong  to  you  ?"  asked  the  detective. 

"I  never  saw  it  before,"  answered  Phil. 

"I  thought  so."  He  opened  the  wallet  and  showed  that 
it  was  stuffed  with  paper  money.  "This  is  the  clew  that  I 
and  my  partner  have  been  hunting  for." 

"Glad  you  found  it,"  answered  Phil,  starting  off. 

"Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"Back  to  the  show ;  I  am  needed  there." 

"But  wait — we  want  to  get  a  little  information  regard- 
ing your  assailants.    They  are  wanted  for " 

"Meet  me  in  the  horse-tent  any  time  during  the  after- 
noon performance,  and  Fll  talk  with  you.  I  haven't  time 
now." 

Without  pausing  further,  the  young  showman  ran  down 
the  path  up  which  he  had  been  carried  by  Gabney,  Scarp 
and  Rogers,  the  two  detectives  following  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

whackley's  unexpected  move. 

"WeVe  held  the  opening  act  five  minutes  for  you, 
Rush,"  said  Walt,  an  expression  of  relief  coming  over  his 
face  at  sight  of  his  friend.  "What  in  the  world  kept  you 
so  long?" 

"No  time  to  explain  now,"  answered  Phil,  keeping 
straight  on  toward  the  dressing-tent,  Walt  hurrying  along 
at  his  side.  "Whackley  and  Nugent  got  away  from  that 
crowd,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  and  there  is  something  in  the  wind,  but  I  don't 
know  just  what.  Rafferty's  superior  was  around  here  a 
few  moments  ago,  and  he  looks  like  a  thundercloud." 

"Rafferty  is  all  right,  but  his  superior  has  been  sub- 
sidized by  the  swindlers.  Raiferty,  of  course,  has  to  do 
just  what  his  chief  says,  although  he  was  obliging  enough 
to  keep  his  eyes  turned  the  other  way  during  my  tackle 
with  the  shell-men." 

"I  always  had  an  idea  that  Whackley  and  Nugent 
made  themselves  solid  with  the  police  department  before 
they  began  operations.  TheyVe  got  the  advantage  of  us, 
Rush,  for  you'll  never  bribe  anybody." 

"It's  against  my  principles,  Walt,  to  bribe  any  man  to 
do  his  duty ;  you  know  that." 

"You  bet  I  do,  but  you'd  save  yourself  a  whole  lot  of 
trouble  if  you'd  overlook  a  few  things  now  and  then." 

Phil  merely  compressed  his  lips  and  said  nothing.    In  a 
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moment  more  he  was  in  the  stable-tent,  astride  his  horse, 

Isabel  beside  him. 

"That's  the  third  time  the  band  has  played  for  our  en- 
trance," remarked  Isabel. 

"It's  a  pity  the  performance  was  delayed  on  my  ac- 
count," returned  Rush,  "but  it  couldn't  be  helped." 

"Did  those  shell-workers  make  you  any  trouble  ?" 

"Not  so  much  as  I'm  going  to  make  them,  before  they 
are  through  with  me." 

"You  must  be  careful,  Philip,  for  they  are  desperate 
men." 

"I  have  had  dealings  with  desperate  men  before,"  an- 
swered the  young  showman  as  the  curtain  was  thrown 
back  and  he  and  his  fair  companion  galloped  into  the  ring 
at  the  head  of  the  riders. 

At  Rushington's  appearance,  the  pent-up  enthusiasm  of 
the  huge  audience  found  vent  in  a  wild  clamor.  As  usual 
when  our  hero  had  done  anything  particularly  courageous, 
rumor  and  gossip  carried  the  deed  around  the  circle  of 
seats  and  added  to  it  as  it  went.  The  recovery  of  Jed 
Lamb's  money  was  the  universal  topic,  and  all  were  so 
anxious  for  a  glimpse  of  Phil  that  Walt  had  not  dared  let 
the  opening  take  place  without  his  presence,  although 
sorely  tempted  to  do  so. 

As  the  young  athlete  galloped  into  the  ring  in  his  dash- 
ing, picturesque  manner,  the  canvas  roof  was  shaken  with 
yells  and  cheers,  and  a  proud  look  came  into  Isabel's  eyes. 
She  was  glad  to  be  there  at  that  time,  going  through  the 
various  ring  evolutions  with  the  young  proprietor  of  the 
show. 
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Phil  was  naturally  averse  to  making  a  show  of  him- 
self,, but  advertising  was  a  help  to  the  show,  and  he  was 
about  the  biggest  advertisement  that  the  combination  had. 

The  various  ring  evolutions  were  carried  out  with  a 
mathematical  nicety  born  of  long  experience,  and  bursts 
of  applause  heralded  the  close  of  every  intricate  figure 
traced  by  the  steeds  and  their  riders.  The  act,  however, 
was  not  to  pass  off  without  an  incident  that  proved  Walt's 
foresight  in  anticipating  trouble. 

While  our  hero  was  coursing  around  the  ring,  a  fleshy 
man  in  blue,  with  a  star  on  his  coat,  got  up  from  a  lower 
seat  and  advanced  to  the  ropes. 

"Stop !"  he  shouted  to  Rushington,  raising  his  hand 
authoritatively  as  he  voiced  the  command. 

He  was  the  other  member  of  the  Harperville  poHce 
force.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  audience  knew 
him,  and  the  cheering  ceased.  All  became  breathless  and 
necks  were  craned,  while  spectators  waited  to  find  out 
what  was  the  matter.  The  band  continued  to  play,  how- 
ever, although  each  musician  was  fully  as  interested  as 
any  of  the  other  onlookers. 

Phil  galloped  past  the  officer  without  paying  the  slight- 
est attention  to  him. 

"Stop,  I  tell  you !"  shouted  the  irate  officer,  shaking  his 
fist.  "I've  got  a  warrant  for  you,  Rushington,  an'  if  you 
don't  stop  you'll  wish  you  had." 

"If  you've  got  any  business  with  me,"  said  Phil,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  he  dashed  past,  "come  to  the  dressing-room 
when  I  leave  the  ring." 
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"I'll  go  to  no  dressing-room,"  bellowed  the  officer,  "but 
I'll  do  my  business  now,  an'  here !" 

Phil  raised  his  whip  in  signal  to  the  riders  behind  him. 
Once  more  around  and  they  were  to  leave  the  ring,  was 
the  message  he  conveyed. 

'Don't  let  him  be  afther  bluffin'  ye.  Rushy !"  spoke  out 
Mamie  from  her  place  behind  Isabel.  "Av  th'  spalpeen 
gets  in  yer  way,  roide  him  down!" 

But  Phil  wanted  no  trouble  there,  and  at  that  time.  The 
smoothness  of  each  performance  had  become  a  matter  of 
pride  with  him,  and  he  wanted  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  various  acts.  He  determined  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  officer  during  the  brief  time  he  was  to  rem.ain  in  the 
ring,  and  looked  away  from  him. 

A  sudden  shout  from  the  spectators,  however,  and  a  cry 
of  alarm  from  the  riders  behind,  brought  Phil's  eyes  baclc 
to  the  man  with  the  star.  He  saw  with  a  start  that  the 
man  had  tipped  over  on  its  side  one  of  the  massive  stools 
used  by  the  trick  elephant,  Ellen,  and  had  started  it  to 
rolling  from  the  side  of  the  ring. 

His  evident  intention  was  to  stop  Phil's  horse.  In  this 
Tie  succeeded,  for  Caesar  threw  himself  back  on  his 
haunches  in  a  twinkling  and  came  to  so  abrupt  a  halt  that 
the  young  showman  would  have  been  unseated  had  he  not 
been  so  thoroughly  proficient  in  horsemanship. 

He  escaped  the  heavy  stool,  but  Isabel  did  not  fare  so 
well.    The  stool  rolled  directly  in  front  of  her  horse,  and 

the  animal  at  first  pt^emofer^  to  T>pT?  ?r»rf  tlien  fr'pff  to  teai5 
over  the  obstacle.  One  of  his  forward  hoofs  caught  on  the 
rounded  edge  of  the  stool  and  he  and  his  rider  were 
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thrown  to  the  ring  amid  the  frightened  cries  of  the 
audience. 

In  a  moment  Phil  was  out  of  his  saddle.  Hastening  to 
Isabel,  he  drew  her  out  of  reach  of  the  kicking  hoofs,  lifted 
her  in  his  arms  and  started  hastily  toward  the  dressing- 
room. 

"I'm  all  right,  Rush,"  she  whispered.  "Put  me  down 
and  we  will  ride  out." 

Phil  set  her  gently  down  on  her  feet,  and,  while  she 
smiled  and  kissed  her  hands  to  the  audience,  he  ran  to- 
ward the  place  where  the  fleshy  officer  was  standing,  view- 
ing his  work  with  something  like  trepidation. 

"What  were  you  trying  to  do?"  cried  Phil,  angrily. 
"You  might  have  killed  somebody  by  acting  as  you  did." 

"You  wouldn't  stop,"  blustered  the  officer.  "I  told  you 
I  had  a  warrant  here,  and  you  never  paid  no  attention  to 
me." 

"I  told  you  to  go  back  into  the  dressing-tent  and  meet 
me  there,"  returned  Phil.  "If  you  see  me  at  all  it  will  be 
in  that  place,  after  I  leave  this  ring." 

"But " 

"Philips,"  said  Phil,  turning  to  the  ringmaster,  "see  that 
this  fellow  is  conducted  out  of  the  tent." 

"I'm  an  officer  of  the  law,"  cried  the  fat  man,  "an'  I'm 
here  to  perform  my  sworn  duty." 

"Who  swore  out  the  warrant?"  queried  our  hero,  stay- 
ing Philips,  who  was  advancing  upon  the  officer  with  a 
couple  of  burly  ring  attaches. 

"Griffith  H.  Whackley  ^nd  Zephaniah  Nugent." 

"What's  the  charge?" 
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"Rob'ry  an'  assault  an'  battery.  Will  ye  go  peaceable, 
or  have  I  got  to  use  force  ?" 

Turning  coolly  to  his  horse,  Phil  remounted.  Isabel 
was  already  in  the  saddle,  and  the  big  stool  was  rolled 
out  of  the  way. 

The  band  had  ceased  playing  the  instant  the  accident 
had  happened,  and  everything  was  breathlessly  quiet 
within  the  tent. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Phil,  addressing  himself 
to  the  audience,  "perhaps  you  have  all  heard  how  I  forced 
two  men  in  front  of  this  tent  to  give  up  a  sum  of  money 
which  they  had  won  from  a  country  boy  by  a  swindling 
trick  known  as  the  'shell  game.'  The  names  of  those  two 
swindlers  were  Griffith  H.  Whackley  and  Zephaniah  Nu- 
gent." 

A  murmur  went  up  from  the  tiers  of  seats.  Phil  waved 
his  hand  to  command  silence  while  he  went  on : 

"Those  two  shell-workers  have  sworn  out  this  warrant 
against  me,  and  this  officer,  your  townsman,  seeks  to  hale 
me  before  the  court  to  answer  charges  of  robbery  and  as- 
sault and  battery.  Was  it  robbery  to  get  back  the  money 
out  of  which  Jed  Lamb  was  swindled?  Was  it  assault 
and  battery  to  force  these  men  to  give  that  money  up  ?" 

"No!"  came  the  universal  shout,  as  a  perfect  uproar 
came  from  the  seats. 

"It's  an  outrage !" 

"Throw  the  policeman  out !" 

"You're  all  right,  Rushington !" 

"Three  cheers  for  Rushington  and  his  show  !'* 
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"Three  groans  for  Hugh  Marling,  the  tool  of  the  swin- 
dlers !" 

These  were  some  of  the  shouts  that  went  up  from  the 
audience.  Marling  attempted  to  strut  and  bluster,  but  so 
ominous  became  the  actions  of  the  spectators  that  he  hur- 
ried out  without  the  assistance  of  Philips  or  the  other 
employees. 

"We're  not  at  the  end  of  our  dealings  with  those 
swindlers  yet,"  observed  Walt,  coming  up.  "They  won't 
be  cleaned  out,  if  they  can  help  it.  Even  after  we  rid  the 
show  of  their  presence,  they  will  surely  seek  to  revenge 
themselves  in  some  underhand  way." 

"  'Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,'  Walt," 
smiled  Phil,  "as  I  have  told  you  many  times.  Let  us  not 
cross  any  bridges  until  we  get  to  them." 

"Or  shake  hands  with  th'  divil  afore  he  mates  ye !"  put 
in  Mamie,  with  a  laugh. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Phil,  "are  there  a  couple  of  Italians 
anywhere  around  here  waiting  to  see  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Walt.  "You'll  find  them  in  the  horse 
tent." 

Turning,  Phil  started  for  the  annex,  leading  Caesar  be- 
hind him. 
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THE    SECRET     SERVICE    MEN. 

The  two  detectives,  still  disguised  as  Italians,  were 
seated  on  a  bag  of  oats  in  the  horse  tent,  patiently  waiting 
for  Phil  to  make  his  appearance.  When  he  came  in  and 
turned  C^sar  over  to  Curly,  the  groom,  they  got  up  and 
advanced  eagerly  toward  him. 

"Are  we  entirely  by  ourselves  here  ?"  asked  one  of  them 
in  a  low  tone.  "Can  we  converse  without  danger  of  being 
overheard  ?" 

"Make  yourselves  easy  on  that  point,"  answered  Phil. 
**There  will  be  no  one  here,  aside  from  ourselves,  but  the 
groom,  and  he  will  be  too  busy  to  pay  any  attention  to 
what  we  are  saying.  B}^  the  way,"  and  Phil  smiled  a  lit- 
tle as  he  asked  the  question,  "where  are  your  properties— 
your  monkey,  fiddle  and  hand  organ  ?" 

"We  left  them  over  in  the  white  house.  It  is  unoc- 
cupied, and  little  better  than  a  ruin,  but  we  hit  upon  it  as 
a  good  place  for  our  headquarters  when  we  learned  that 
your  show  was  to  pitch  its  tent  on  this  lot." 

"You  were  watching  m.y  show  ?"  asked  Phil,  quickly. 

"Yes,  and  were  keeping  a  particularly  watchful  eye  on 
you." 

"Why  was  that?" 

"Before  I  explain,  allow  us  to  introduce  ourselves.  We 
are  United  States  Secret  Service  men.  My  name  is  Au- 
^stus  Jones." 
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''And  mine  is  Newt  Davis,"  spoke  up  the  second  de- 
tective. 

"We  are  anxious  to  know  something  about  the  men  who 
set  upon  you  in  the  woods  across  the  road/'  continued 
Augustus  Jones.  "I  had  an  idea  that  Davis  and  I  were 
being  watched,  but  I  can't  understand  how  those  fellows 
knew  you  were  coming  to  talk  with  us,  and  were  thus  able 
to  lie  in  wait  for  you  and  take  you  in." 

"Shortly  after  I  received  your  note,"  returned  Phil, 
"my  attention  was  diverted  to  another  channel.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  I  must  have  dropped  your  note,  for 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  who  took  me  in  over 
there  found  it,  and  laid  their  plans  accordingly." 

Both  detectives  frowned  at  this. 

"That's  bad  !"  exclaimed  Davis. 

"I  should  say  so!"  echoed  Jones.  "Still,  the  counter- 
feiters may  not  think  that  we  are  after  them,  even  if  they 
do  know  that  two  detectives  wanted  to  have  a  private  talk 
with  Mr.  Rushington." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Davis,  "a  lawbreaker  is  mortally 
afraid  of  a  detective,  and  we  may  have  scared  away  the 
birds  before  we  were  able  to  spread  the  net." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,  Newt." 

"What  counterfeiters  are  you  after  ?"  asked  our  hero. 

"That  brings  us  back  to  the  matter  in  hand,"  answered 
Jones,"  and  I  will  explain :  For  some  time  past  there  has 
been  an  output  of  counterfeit  silver  certificates  of  the  five 
dollar  variety.  It  was  discovered  that  all  this  'queer'  was 
'shoved'  along  the  route  followed  by  your  show  and  the 
conclusion  was  instantly  jumped  at  that  somebody  in  youc 
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employ  might  be  the  guilty  person.  The  case  was  given  to 
Davis  and  myself  and  we  have  been  following  the  Moss- 
man  &  Rushington  Circus  and  Hippodrome  from  town  to 
town." 

'Well,  gentlemen,  what  success  did  you  have  ?"  queried 
Phil. 

"We  have  decided  that  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  in 
your  employ  are  involved,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  also 
equally  positive  that  some  one  is  tagging  about  and  un- 
loading all  these  spurious  silver  certificates." 

"I'll  wager  something  handsome  that  I  can  lay  my  hand 
on  the  fellow,"  exclaimed  Phil,  his  thoughts  instantly  re- 
verting to  Whackley,  Nugent  and  their  pals,  Gabney, 
Scarp  and  Rogers. 

"We  thought  you  might  be  able  to  help  us,"  said  Davis, 
"and  after  we  made  up  our  minds  that  you  knew  nothing 
about  the  bogus  money  we  thought  we  would  take  you  into 
our  confidence.  That  was  the  reason  we  asked  to  have  a 
few  words  with  you  at  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street." 

"Since  writing  that  note,  however,"  added  Jones,  "we 
have  secured  a  very  warm  clue." 

"That  wallet  of  bills  ?"  interrogated  Rush. 

"Exactly.    It  is  full  of  counterfeit  silver  certificates." 

"Which  proves "  began  Phil,  in  some  excitement, 

but  Jones  cut  him  off. 

"Which  proves  that  the  men  who  laid  for  you,  in  that 
thicket,  were  hand-and-glove  with  the  counterfeiters,  if 
not  the  very  men  themselves.  Can  you  help  us  out  on 
that  point?" 
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"I  believe  so,"  answered  our  hero,  and  at  once  told  the 
detectives  about  Whackley  and  Nugent. 

'This  mystery  is  rapidly  clearing,"  murmured  Davis, 
leaning  against  one  of  the  tent  poles  and  rubbing  his  chin 
reflectively.  "Mr.  Whackley  is  undoubtedly  the  head  and 
front  of  the  whole  business.  Whether  he  manufactures 
the  stuff  or  not  is  a  question,  but  he  certainly  uses  it  in  his 
shell-game  and  pays  his  bills  with  it." 

"Which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  find  most  of  the 
queer  in  saloons  and  other  dives,"  added  Jones.  "Yes,  sir ; 
Whackley  is  the  fellow.  Let  us  once  get  him  and  we'll 
have  the  leader  of  the  combination.  There's  a  way,  too, 
in  which  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  catch  him  red-handed, 
so  to  speak." 

"How's  that?"  Davis  turned  a  questioning  eye  on  his 
comrade. 

"Through  this  Jed  Lamb  whom  Mr.  Rushington  saved 
from  being  fleeced." 

"Exactly!"  murmured  Davis,  a  light  of  understanding 
coming  into  his  shrewd  eyes.  "Where  can  we  find  Jed 
Lamb,  Mr.  Rushington  ?" 

"He's  undoubtedly  in  the  main  tent,  looking  at  the 
show." 

"Could  you  have  him  brought  here  ?" 

"Yes.    jiist  wait  a  minute." 

Phil  stepped  out  into  the  dressing-tent,  found  Walt  and 
told  him  what  was  wanted. 

"I  know  the  lad,"  said  Walt,  "and  I'll  get  him  and 
bring  him  around." 

It  took  less  than  five  minutes  to  accomplish  this  end ;  at 
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the  end  of  that  period  Walt  pushed  the  frightened  Jed  into 
the  horse  tent,  where  he  was  met  by  our  hero  and  the  two 
detectives.  The  latter,  meanwhile,  had  told  the  young 
showman  just  what  they  wanted  to  do,  so  that  Phil  was 
able  to  proceed  without  making  them  expose  themselves. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Jed,"  said  Phil,  smiling  and  clapping 
the  youth  on  the  back.  "You  aren't  going  to  be  hurt  at  all. 
Please  let  me  have  a  look  at  that  money  I  got  back  from 
the  swindlers  for  you." 

"I — I  don't  have  to  give  it  back  to  them,  do  I?"  fal- 
tered Jed. 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Phil.  "I  just  want  to  have  a 
look  at  it,  that's  all." 

Jed  reached  his  fingers  down  the  back  of  his  celluloid 
collar  and  caught  hold  of  a  shoestring.  Pulling  steadily 
at  this,  he  soon  brought  up  an  old  tobacco  pouch  which 
was  hanging  about  his  neck.  This  he  untied  and  fished 
forth  a  roll  of  bills. 

"That  looks  larger  than  the  roll  I  got  away  from 
Whackley,"  remarked  Phil,  as  he  took  the  money. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  little  bigger,"  answered  Jed.  "You  see  I 
bought  two  tickets  into  the  show  an'  paid  for  'em  with  a 
ten-dollar  bill.  The  man  in  the  wagon  gave  me  back  nine 
one-dollar  bills,  with  the  tickets." 

"This  is  all  of  the  money,  is  it,  excepting  what  you 
spent  for  the  tickets  ?" 

"Yep.  There  are  twenty-nine  dollars  there,  I  think 
you'll  find." 

Aside  from  the  nine-one-dollar  bills  there  were  two  tens 
and  a  five — ^the  latter  a  silver  certificate.    Phil  looked  at 
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the  five  and  a  moment's  examination  showed  hhn  that  it 
was  a  counterfeit,  albeit  a  clever  one.  He  passed  the  bill 
to  the  detectives,  who  looked  at  it  and  nodded  slightly  to 
each  other  after  they  had  done  so. 

"I'd  like  to  keep  this  bill,"  said  Davis.  Reaching  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  he  took  another  five  which  he  handed 
to  Jed.  "I  presume  you  will  not  object  to  selling  a  bad 
bill  for  a  good  one,  will  you  ?" 

"Is  that  bill  bad?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  get  that  bill  from  Squire  Benson,  Jed?"  de* 
manded  Rush. 

"No,  Mr.  Rushington.  That  shell-worker  let  me  win 
a  couple  of  times  when  I  first  started  to  bet,  and  that  five 
is  one  I  got  from  him." 

"You  had  thirty  dollars  in  good  m.oney  when  you 
started  in  to  gamble,  did  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  an'  it  was  jest  thirty  that  you  gave  me  back." 

"That's  all,"  said  Davis,  with  an  expressive  look  at  Phil. 

"You  may  go  now,  Jed,"  said  our  hero.  "You've  made 
five  dollars  by  coming  here,  but  don't  say  a  word  about 
it.    Go  back  to  your  seat  and  see  the  rest  of  the  show." 

Jed  replaced  his  roll  of  money  in  the  pouch,  put  the 
shoestring  around  his  neck  and  jumped  up  and  down  until 
he  shook  the  pouch  into  place. 

As  he  went  out,  Walt  came  quickly  in. 

"More  trouble,"  said  Arkwright,  "that  fat  policeman  is 
heading  this  way.  He's  got  Rafferty  with  him  and 
[Whackley  and  Nugent  are  right  at  their  heels." 

"Whackley?"  repeated  Jones.     "This  is  luck,  I  must 
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say !  Let  *em  come  in,  Mr.  Rushington.  We'll  sit  here 
and  be  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  notice." 

The  two  supposed  Italians  again  dropped  down  on  the 
sack  of  oats.  Phil  winked  at  Walt,  who  was  looking  at 
the  detectives  in  astonishment,  and  then  the  two  police 
officers  came  in,  accompanied  by  the  shell-workers. 

The  latter  were  grinning  triumphantly  and  seemed  in 
a  most  defiant  mood. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN    THE    TOILS    AND    OUT    AGAIN, 

Mr.  Hugh  Marling,  the  chief  of  poHce,  was  red  and 
perspiring.  He  walked  with  an  angry  stride  and  carried 
himself  in  a  manner  that  was  thoroughly  aggressive. 

E.afferty  followed.  There  was  a  whimsical  smile  on  his 
good-natured  face  and  a  sly  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  copied 
the  proud  and  haughty  demeanor  of  his  superior.  It  was 
plain  to  Phil  that  Rafferty  looked  upon  the  affair  of  the 
warrant  as  a  huge  joke. 

Marling  planted  himself  directly  in  front  of  our  hero, 
tossed  up  his  chin,  drew  back  his  shoulders  and  slipped 
one  hand  into  the  bosom  of  his  coat.  Rafferty  Hned  up 
beside  him  and  did  likewise,  while  the  two  shell-workers 
came  to  a  halt  in  the  rear. 

"You  told  me  before  all  them  people,  out  there,"  puffed 
Marling,  "to  come  around  to  the  dressin'-room  to  serve 
that  warrant.  Well,  here  I  be,  an'  I  reckon  you  ain't  any 
readier  to  go  to  jail  than  you  was  then." 

"No,"  answered  Phil,  coolly.    "I  don't  think  I  am." 

Marling  drew  a  folded  document  out  of  his  breast 
pocket,  held  it  in  one  hand  and  struck  it  with  the  other. 

"This  here's  the  docyment,"  he  went  on,  "executed  in 
legal  form  and  sworn  out  by  Griffith  H.  Whackley  an* 
Zephaniah  Nugent,  chargin'  one  Philip  Rushington  with 
robbery  an'  assault  an'  battery.  Are  you  Philip  Rush- 
ington ?" 
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1  am. 

"Then  you  will  have  to  go  with  me." 

"I  think  not." 

"We'll  show  you,  Rushington/'  spoke  up  Whackley, 
"that  you  ain't  quite  so  big  as  the  police  department  of 
this  town." 

"Not  quite  so  big-headed,"  qualified  Phil. 

"To  hear  you  talk,"  snorted  Nugent,  "one  would  get 
the  idea  that  you  was  boss  of  the  universe  and  had  a  right 
to  do  as  you  blame  please  whenever  you  take  a  notion." 

"I'm  the  boss  of  this  show,"  returned  Phil,  calmly,  ''and 
if  you  talk  very  much  in  that  strain  Pll  take  a  notion  to 
throw  you  out." 

"There's  no  need  of  any  bluster,"  put  in  Marling,  who 
had  been  about  the  only  one  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of 
thing,  so  far.  "You're  my  prisoner,  Mr.  Rushington. 
[Will  you  go  peaceably  with  me  or  shall  I  have  Rafferty 
here,  put  the  irons  on  you  ?" 

"Try  to  put  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  him,"  cried  Walt, 

angrily,  "and  you'll  find  this  tent  too  small  to  hold  you." 
Walt  turned  to  our  hero  and  went  on  in  a  lower  tone: 
"Better  go  with  him,  old  man.  He'll  take  you  right  be- 
fore the  justice  and  we  can  bail  you  out.  It's  an  imposi- 
tion, of  course,  but  we're  going  to  be  in  this  place  for  three 
days  and  we  can  make  Whackley  and  Nugent  smart  for 
what  they're  doing." 

Phil  had  no  intention  of  doing  this,  but  before  he  could 
reply  to  his  chum,  Davis  and  Jones  came  forward.  In 
nothing,  perhaps,  did  the  men  evidence  their  professional 
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ability  more  than  in  their  Italian  disguise.  They  were 
Dagos  from  the  ground  up,  even  to  the  rings  in  their  ears. 

As  they  came  forward,  both  removed  their  dirty  caps, 
and  Jones  said : 

"Gent-a-man,  you  hear-a  me.  I  tell-a  you  something. 
We  come-a  here  to  see  Mr.  Rushinaton.     We " 

"Get  out,  you  garlic  eaters!"  growled  Marling.  "I 
ain't  got  no  time  to  bother  with  you." 

"I  tell-a  you  somet'ing  you  like-a  to  know,"  pleaded 
Jones.     "You  a  police-a-man  ?" 

"What's  it  to  you,  if  I  am?" 

"Me  an'  my  friend,  we  been-a  poor-a  men,  signor.  We 
found  a  pocket-a-book." 

"Found  a  pocketbook  ?"  queried  Whackley,  with  sudden 
interest. 

"Yes,  signor.  If  people  see  us  with  so  much-a  mon, 
dey  think-a  we  stole-a  da  book.  We  been-a  poor-a  men, 
signor." 

"What  kind  of  a  pocketbook  was  it?"  asked  Whackley 
with  ill-concealed  eagerness. 

"A  long-a  pocket-a-book,"  and  Jones  separated  his  dirty 
hands  to  about  the  length  of  the  wallet,  "We  find-a  da 
man  who  lost-a  da  book,  he  give  us  reward.  We  poor-a 
men.  People  think  all-a  right  if  we  get-a  reward,  all-a 
wrong  we  use-a  da  mon  in  da  book,  you  know  ?" 

"Let  me  see  the  pocketbook,"  said  Whackley,  stepping 
forward. 

Jones  dropped  back,  smiling  slyly  and  shaking  his  head 
till  the  rings  rattled  in  his  ears. 
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**You  lose  a  pocket-a-book,  signor?"  he  asked. 

**Yes,  and  if  you've  found  it  I  demand  that  you  give  it 
Up."  He  turned  on  Marling.  "That  Dago  has  my  prop- 
erty and  declines  to  return  it." 

"If  it  belongs  to  you,  Mr.  Whackley,  I'll  get  it  back 
for  you,  you  can  depend  on  that,"  puffed  Marling.  "How 
did  you  come  to  lose  it  ?" 

"I  gave  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  to — ^to — ^to  deposit  its  con- 
tents in  the  bank.     He  lost  it." 

"That's  right,"  declared  Nugent.  "There  was  a  lot  of 
money  in  that  pocketbook.  'Tain't  possible  you'll  let  the 
Dago  keep  it,  Mr.  Marling?" 

"Certainly  not!"  Marling  turned  a  beady  and  threat- 
ening eye  on  Jones.  "Hand  that  pocketbook  over  to  this 
gentleman,  at  once!" 

"Not  till  he  proves  his  property,"  put  in  Phil. 

"You  shut  up !"  exclaimed  the  chief. 

*Whackley  will  have  to  prove  his  property  before  he 
gets  that  pocketbook,"  said  Walt.  "If  necessary,  I'll  call 
every  one  of  our  employees  in  here  to  stand  by  the 
Italian." 

This  threat  made  Marling  think  it  might  be  well  to 
temporize. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  answered,  "rather  than  have  any  fuss 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Whackley  will  furnish  a  description  of  his 
property." 

"Of  course  he  will,"  added  Nugent. 

"Certainly,"  assented  Whackley. 

*What-a  kind  of  a  book  you  call  it,  hey?"  asked  Jones. 
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"It's  a  long  wallet,"  answered  Whackley,  "made  of 
dark-brown  leather  with  my  monogram,  'G.  H.  W/  on 
the  front  flap." 

"All-a  right  for  da  out-a-side,"  said  Jones,  with  a  fur- 
tive wink  at  Phil.  "Now,  about  da  in-a-side.  How 
much-a  mon,  eh?" 

"Five  hundred  dollars." 

"Just-a  five-a  hundred?" 

"That's  the  exact  amount." 

Walt  whistled. 

"You're  a  mighty  honest  Dago,"  he  remarked,  "and  if 
Whackley  doesn't  do  the  right  thing  by  you,  he'll  be  a 
mighty  mean  man." 

"What-a  kind  of  bills,  Mr.  Whackley  ?"  persisted  Jones. 

"Five-dollar  bills." 

"Bank-a  notes?" 

"No,  silver  certificates,  every  one  of  them." 

A  grim  smile  overspread  the  faces  of  both  detectives. 
Our  hero  was  beginning  to  see  what  they  were  driving  at, 
and  was  working  up  a  good  deal  of  admiration  at  the  way 
Jones  was  accomplishing  his  purpose.  It  was  plain  they 
were  seeking  to  connect  Whackley,  on  his  own  confes- 
sion, with  that  pocketbook  and  its  spurious  contents.  It 
was  also  plain  that  they  were  succeeding  far  better  than 
they  had  anticipated  they  would.  The  wallet,  it  seemed, 
did  not  belong  to  one  of  Whackley's  men,  but  to  Whack- 
ley himself. 

"One-a   hundred     silver    certificates?"    asked    Jones, 
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slowly,  his  right  hand  creeping  toward  the  breast  of  his 
ragged  coat. 

**One  hundred  of  them,  yes." 

Jones  drew  out  the  wallet. 

**Is  dis-a  you  pocket-a-book,  Mr.  Whackley?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Yes,"  answered  Whackley,  reaching  out  his  hand. 
"Give  it  to  me." 

''You  say,  before  all-a  dese-a  men,  dis-a  book  and  dis-a 
mon  belong-a  to  you?" 

"Want  me  to  sing  it  ?"  cried  Whackley,  making  a  grab 
for  the  book,  which  Jones  jerked  deftly  out  of  reach  of 
his  fingers. 

"You  made-a  dis-a  mon?"  demanded  the  detective. 

"Yes,  I  made  it "  Whackley  paused.     'That  is,"  he 

added,  "I  earned  it.  What  the  blazes  is  the  matter  with 
you,  anyhow?  Haven't  I  proved  my  property?  I  say. 
Marling " 

"Yes,"  came  the  stern  voice  of  Jones,  dropping  his 
patois,  "you  have  proved  it.  At  the  same  time,  you  have 
proved  yourself  a  counterfeiter  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned,  and "  in  a  flash  he  and  Davis  de- 
veloped a  brace  of  revolvers,  one  covering  Nugent  and 
the  other  Whackley — "I  arrest  you,  Griff  Whackley,  and 
you,  Zeph  Nugent,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment !" 

The  blow  fell  like  a  thunderclap.  So  easily  and  thor- 
oughly had  Whackley  wound  himself  up  in  a  net  of  evi- 
idence  that  what  he  had  said  amounted  virtually  to  a  con- 
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f ession.  The  pocketbook  was  his  beyond  a  doubt ;  so  was 
the  counterfeit  money,  and  it  had  already  been  proved  that 
he  had  passed  the  bogus  bills,  of  the  one  found  in  Jed 
Lamb's  possession. 

The  two  shell-workers  fell  back  a  step.  Cool,  deter- 
mined scoundrels  though  they  were,  so  complete  was  their 
incrimination  that  they  paled  at  the  very  thought  of  it  and 
seemed  incapable  of  movement. 

"This  case  against  you  amounts  to  a  dead  open-and- 
shut,"  went  on  Jones.  "You  can't  wiggle  out  of  it  any 
way  that  you  try.  Hold  the  guns  on  them,  Davis,  while 
I  adjust  the  'comealongs.' " 

Davis  passed  his  left  hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought 
out  another  revolver,  while  Jones  put  away  his  weapon 
and  fished  up  two  pairs  of  steel  bracelets. 

Marling,  Rafjferty  and  Walt  Arkwright  were  equally 
astounded,  and  spent  their  time  in  passing  inquiring  and 
amazed  glances  from  the  detectives  to  their  prisoners. 

"You're  in  the  toils,  Whackley,"  observed  Phil,  with  a 
grim  smile,  "and  I  guess  you'll  have  other  things  to  attend 
to  besides  that  warrant  against  me." 

Even  as  our  hero  spoke  the  top  and  sides  of  the  horse 
tent  were  seen  to  quiver  and  shake  as  though  by  a  mighty 
wind. 

"Look  out!"  cried  Walt.  "The  tent  is  going  to  col- 
lapse !    The " 

There  came  a  flapping  flutter  of  canvas.  Phil  leaped 
toward  Whackley,  the  groom  sprang  toward  the  pulling 
and  plunging  horses^  ti5e  detectixes  5Jio.u£e3  seme  hurried 
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words  to  each  other,  and  then  the  canvas  was  all  about 
them. 

One  of  the  end  poles,  in  falling,  struck  our  hero  a  ter- 
rific blow  on  the  head  and  he  went  down  with  the  pole, 
ceasing  to  be  a  factor  in  the  exciting  incidents  that  imme- 
diately followed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  HAT. 

When  the  young  showman  came  to  himself  he  was  ly- 
ing in  the  women's  dressing-room,  his  head  in  Dora's  lap 
and  her  soft  hands  chafing  his  temples  and  her  anxious 
eyes  peering  down  into  his  face.  He  saw  that  she  was 
very  white  and  frightened,  and  be  smiled  at  her,  reas- 
suringly. Isabel  was  there,  and  so  was  Mamie  and  Zara, 
the  trapeze  wonder,  and  Bert  Wister,  Coon  Thrasser, 
Philips  and  others. 

''Thank  Heaven,  Phil !"  murmured  Dora,  bending  over 
him  as  he  opened  his  eyes.  'T  feared  you  were  seriously 
hurt." 

"Not  much,"  laughed  Phil,  putting  up  his  hand  to  feel 
of  an  ugly  lump  that  was  putting  itself  in  evidence  just 
over  his  right  temple.  ''What  was  it  did  that?  The 
pole?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Walt.  "It  was  the  end  pole.  It  fell 
on  you  when  the  canvas  came  down  about  our  ears." 

"Whew !"  exclaimed  our  hero,  rising  to  a  sitting 
posture.     "It  feels  as  though  my  skull  was  cracked." 

"Sure  an'  Oi  hope  not,"  laughed  Mamie.  "Av  yer  head 
is  cracked.  Rushy,  it's  goin'  to  th'  dogs  yer  show  will  be." 

"This  is  no  subject  for  jest,  Mamie,"  said  Dora, 
sharply,  "Phil  might  have  been  killed." 

"Kilt,  is  it  ?  Sure,  an'  there  moight  have  been  an  earth- 
quake an'  swallered  up  the  lot  av  us,  but  there  wasn't. 
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An'  here's  Rushy,  roight  side  up  with  care,  an*  good  for  a 
dozen  dead  men  yet.  He's  no  candidate  for  a  wake,  an* 
we  moight  as  well  laugh  as  cry  over  it,  acushla." 

"What  about  Whackley  and  Nugent,  Walt?"  asked  the 
young  showman. 

"They  got  away." 

"The  detectives  are  after  them?" 

"Yes,  but  they're  going  it  blind,  and  whether  they  find 
them  or  not  is  a  question.  I  think  the  swindlers  won't  be 
found,  because  they  know  what  they  are  wanted  for  now, 
and  will  do  their  best  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  That 
needn't  bother  us,  though.  You  went  in  to  clean  them 
out,  Rush,  and  I  don't  think  they'll  trouble  the  show  any 
longer.     They'll  be  too  busy  dodging  detectives." 

"The  horse  tent  tumbled  down  just  at  the  right  time  to 
help  those  two  swindlers  out,"  muttered  our  hero.  "I 
didn't  have  time  to  make  my  tour  of  inspection  this  morn- 
ing, or  I  would  have  seen  that  the  tent  wasn't  properly 
erected.  Where's  the  boss  canvasman?  I  want  to  talk 
with  him." 

"The  boss  canvasman  wasn't  at  fault,  Rush,"  said  Walt. 

"What?"  returned  Phil,  instantly  divining  what  his 
chum  was  trying  to  get  at.  "Did  the  three  fellows  who 
took  me  in,  over  there  across  the  road,  cut  the  guy  ropes 
and  throw  the  poles  ?" 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  taken  in,  across  the  road, 
Rush,"  answered  Walt.  "You  didn't  have  time  to  tell 
me,  you  remember.  Coon,  here,  saw  three  men  do  the 
Itrick,    When  he  finished  his  performance  with  Dora  he 
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went  out  and  was  walking  around  the  lot.  Tell  Mr, 
Rushington  what  you  saw,  Coon." 

"Wal,"  said  the  giant  mountaineer,  "I  saw  three  galoots 
with  knives  at  the  guy  ropes,  an'  I  opined  thet  they-uns 
was  up  to  somethin'  underhand.  I  was  way  across  the 
lot,  but  I  yelled  an'  started  for  the  tent  at  a  run.  'Fore 
I  got  thar,  though,  the  poles  had  been  throwed  an'  the 
canvas  was  jumpin'  about  on  the  ground  in  a  mighty 
ridickerlous  m.anner,  with  all  you  men  an'  bosses  under  it, 
tryin'  ter  git  out.  I  helped  lift  up  the  tent  an'  quiet  the 
bosses,  an'  we-uns  brought  order  out  o'  that  mix-up  an' 
got  things  back  inter  proper  shape  without  the  audience 
in  the  main  tent  knowin'  anythin'  was  wrong." 

''You  did  well,"  said  Phil.  "What  kind  of  looking  fel- 
lows were  those  you  saw.  Coon?" 

"One  of  'em  was  dressed  like  a  tramp,  but  t'other  two 
had  good  clothes  on.  They  worked  mighty  fast  fer  about 
a  minute,  though.  Gosh-a-mighty,  how  they  made  things 
fly!" 

"Then,"  muttered  Phil,  "there's  no  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  those  three  fellows.  They  were  Gabney,  Scarp 
and  Rogers.     Is  the  show  over,  Walt?" 

"The  last  of  the  people  are  just  going  out.  We'll  have 
a  corking  good  business  for  the  rest  of  our  stay  here,  Phil, 
or  I'm  no  prophet.  You've  made  the  biggest  kind  of  a  hit 
v/ith  the  Harperville  folks,  and  they'll  come  lugging  in 
their  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  during  the  balance  of  our 
engagement.  A  dozen  or  more  have  engaged  seats,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  for  the  entire  three  days.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?" 
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"What  do  you  suppose  worked  them  up  so?"  asked  our 
hero. 

*'Why,  it  was  you,  of  course,  Phil,"  said  Dora,  with 
firm  conviction.  "You  helped  Jed  Lamb  get  his  money 
back,  and  you  drew  Isabel  out  of  the  way  of  her  horse's 
hoofs " 

"He  saved  my  life !"  murmured  Isabel,  a  flush  dyeing 
her  beautiful  face  and  her  eyes  wandering  to  Phil's. 

Just  then  one  of  the  trainers  hurried  in. 

"There  is  a  new  addition  to  the  menagerie,  Mr.  Rush- 
ington,"  said  the  man.  "He  doesn't  belong  to  us,  and  we 
are  puzzled  to  know  were  he  came  from." 

"Where  is  this  new  addition  you  speak"  of  ?" 

"In  the  menagerie  tent,  at  the  top  of  the  center  pole." 

Phil  did  not  stop  to  ask  what  kind  of  an  animal  the 
addition  was,  but  hurried  through  the  passageway  into 
the  main  tent  and  then  on  into  the  zoo  exhibit;  all  who 
had  been  in  the  dressing-room  following  close  at  his  heels. 

The  last  stragglers  had  left  both  tents,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond one,  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  was  a  chattering  monkey. 
From  his  little  red  coat  and  other  fixings,  Phil  recognized 
the  animal  at  a  glance.  He  had  accompanied  the  de- 
tectives on  their  first  visit  to  the  circus  lot,  and  had  pre- 
sented the  note  in  his  tin  cup. 

Now,  however,  the  monkey  held  something  else  besides 
a  tin  cup  in  his  hands.  It  was  a  hat,  a  high,  white  hat, 
which  the  young  showman  recognized  as  having  been 
worn  by  Whackley  while  in  the  horse  tent. 

Where  had  the  monkey  gotten  that  hat  ?  This  question 
set  Phil  to  thinking.    Jones  had  told  him  that  the  fiddle. 
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the  hand  organ  and  the  monkey  had  been  left  in  the  white 
house,  across  the  road.  The  monkey  might  have  found 
the  hat  on  the  circus  lot,  where  Whackley  had  possibly 
dropped  it  when  he  fled  after  the  fall  of  the  tent.  Or,  if 
not  that,  then  Whackley  might  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
white  house,  have  released  the  monkey,  and  the  latter 
made  off,  in  some  mysterious  manner  getting  possession 
of  the  hat. 

If  the  latter  surmise  was  correct,  then  Whackley  and 
Nugent  might  be  at  the  ruined  house  opposite  the  circus 
lot — ^probably  hiding  there  and  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  make  themselves  scarce. 

One  of  the  men  picked  up  a  stick  and  threw  it  at  the 
monkey.  He  scolded,  chattered,  danced  and  then  threw 
the  hat  at  the  man  who  had  thrown  the  stick. 

*7est  what  I  thought,"  muttered  the  man,  picking  up 
the  hat.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  menag- 
erie tent  when  Phil  and  the  others  hurried  in  from  the 
dressing-room. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  inquired  our  hero. 

"I've  seen  this  hat  before,  Mr.  Rushington." 

"Where?" 

"I  was  on  guard  at  the  side  of  the  tent  when  the  annex 
dropped.  A  couple  of  fellers  ran  out  toward  the  road, 
an'  one  of  'em  wore  this  hat." 

'Were  those  two  men  joined  by  three  others?" 

"Not  as  I  could  see." 

"Where  did  the  two  men  go?" 

"They  doubled  around  the  tent  an'  got  out  o'  sight." 

It  was  now  evident  to  the  young  showman  that  WhacE- 
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ley  had  not  dropped  his  hat  during  the  excitement  when 
the  hoi"se  tent  caved  in.  In  order  to  secure  the  hat,  the 
monkey  must  have  encountered  Whackley  some  place,  and 
about  the  only  place  such  an  encounter  could  have  hap- 
pened was  at  the  white  house. 

"Walt,"  said  Phil,  "you  and  Philips  and  Wister  come 
with  me.  Bring  half  a  dozen  more  of  the  employees  who 
can  be  spared.  I  think  I  know  where  the  two  swindlers 
have  gone." 

Our  hero  hurried  out  of  the  menagerie  tent  and  almost 
bumped  into  Jones  and  Davis,  who  were  holding  a  very 
earnest  conversation  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  They 
seemed  very  much  chagrined,  but  a  light  of  hope  over- 
spread Jones'  face  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  white  hat  our 
hero  was  carrying. 

"What  luck?"  asked  Phil. 

"No  luck  at  all,"  said  Jones.  "The  fall  of  that  tent 
gave  the  flim-flammers  just  the  chance  they  were  waiting 
for.  We'll  find  both  of  them,  of  course,  in  time,  but  this 
is  quite  a  setback.  Where  did  you  get  that  hat,  Mr. 
Rushington?  It's  the  one  worn  by  Whackley.  Did  he 
leave  it  behind  him?" 

Quickly  as  he  could,  Phil  told  about  the  monkey  bring- 
ing the  hat. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Davis,  rubbing  his  hands.  "That 
means  that  Whackley  and  Nugent  reached  the  white 
house,  went  up  to  the  room  in  which  we  had  shut  the 
monkey,  opened  the  door  and  let  Jocko  out.  The  sight 
of  the  monkey  was  a  surprise.  The  two  men  stood 
for    a   moment  in   the   door,    and   Mr.    Jock   took   a 
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leap  over  their  heads,  grabbing  the  high  hat  in  transit. 
Having  gotten  out  of  the  house,  he  concluded  he'd  go 
over  and  visit  the  monkeys  in  Mr.  Rushington's  show. 
He  carried  the  hat  with  him,  possibly  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
Having  been  attached  to  a  tin  cup  so  long,  carrying  the 
hat  must  have  seemed  natural." 

Davis  rattled  off  this  diagnosis  of  the  case  very  glibly 
and  Jones  nodded  assent. 

'That's  the  way  of  it,  no  doubt.  And  here's  something 
else.  When  they  think  the  thing  over  a  little,  Whackley 
and  Nugent  will  connect  the  monkey,  the  fiddle  and  the 
hand  organ  with  us.  If  the  house  is  our  hangout  they'll 
know  at  once  it  won't  be  safe  for  them  to  remain  there. 
Consequently  they  will  go,  if  they  haven't  already  gone." 

"In  which  case,"  added  Davis,  "the  quicker  we  start 
the  better." 

The  detectives  started  hurriedly  for  the  pathway  lead- 
ing up  to  the  white  house.  Phil  followed  them,  and 
Walt,  Wister,  the  giant.  Philips  and  several  more 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  swiftly  moving  procession.  If 
the  swindlers  were  still  in  the  house,  there  remained  little 
doubt  of  their  ultimate  capture. 
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A   MAN   HUNT. 

The  white  house  was  a  twostory-and-basement  dwell- 
ing, and,  in  an  early  day,  before  the  war,  must  have  been 
a  very  pretentious  affair.  The  rebellion  had  ruined  the 
house,  as  well  as  its  owners,  and  the  old  mansion  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  ravages  of  time. 

A  square,  old-fashioned  cupola  rose  up  from  the  very 
center  of  the  roof — a  lightning  rod,  with  a  weather  vane 
flanging  despondently  from  its  top.  Windows  were 
broken,  outside  blinds  torn  off  and  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion walls  and  the  wide  piazza  that  surrounded  the  struc- 
ture was  decaying  and  falling  in. 

Phil  caught  up  with  the  detectives  before  they  emerged 
on  the  cleared  space  that  surrounded  the  house. 

"I'll  post  my  men  all  around  the  house,"  said  he,  "and 
then  we  three  will  go  in  and  search  it  from  cellar  to  attic." 

"A  good  idea,"  answered  Davis. 

Phil  turned,  gave  hasty  instructions  to  Walt  and  the 
rest,  and  they  scattered  out  and  took  up  various  positions 
all  around  the  old  ruin. 

"I  don't  see  any  sign  of  life  about  the  place,"  observed 
Jones  to  our  hero,  when  the  latter  had  joined  them  once 
more. 

"It  is  possible  for  them  to  be  there  and  we  not  see 
them,"  answered  Davis. 

"Of  course ;  and  I'll  warrant,  if  they  are  there,  they're 
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watching  every  movement  we  make.    It  might  be  just  as 
well  to  call  on  them  to  surrender." 

"They  won't  do  it,"  said  Phil. 

"I  presume  not.  But  we  might  as  well  try.  I  don't 
want  to  have  any  shooting  if  it's  possible  to  avoid  it.'* 

Thereupon,  our  hero  and  the  detectives  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

"Hello,  there,  Whackley!"  called  out  Jones. 

No  answer  from  the  house. 

"We  know  you're  there,"  went  on  the  detective,  in- 
ferring, naturally,  that  they  must  be  there,  if  they  heard 
him,  "and  we've  got  the  house  surrounded.  If  you  wish 
to  save  yourselves  trouble  and  harm,  you'll  both  come 
down  and  surrender." 

Still  no  answer. 

"I  thought  you'd  only  be  wasting  breath,"  remarked 
Davis. 

"So  did  I,"  responded  Jones.  "The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  I've  given  them  a  chance,  if  they're  in  there, 
and  they've  failed  to  take  it.  Come  on.  Are  you  armed, 
"Mr.  Rushington?" 

"No." 

"Then  take  this.  You  may  not  need  it,"  continued 
Jones,  "but  if  you  should  happen  to  need  it,  you'd  need  it 
all-fired  bad,  and  I'd  advise  you  to  slip  it  into  your  pocket. 
There's  a  long  term  in  the  pen  ahead  of  those  two  fellows 
and  they  won't  hesitate  to  shoot  if  they  think  they  can  get 
away.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  be  able  to 
shoot  first." 
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This  was  certainly  a  sensible  view  of  the  matter  and 
Phil  took  the  revolver  and  dropped  it  into  his  pocket ;  then 
the  three  of  them  walked  forward  toward  the  house. 

The  old  porch  shook  under  their  feet  and  almost  gave 
way  beneath  them  before  they  reached  the  opened  door 
leading  into  the  hall.  A  few  rats  scampered  about,  but 
otherwise  all  was  quiet  within  the  house.  A  flight  of  old- 
fashioned  stairs  led  upward  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  flight, 
the  three  halted  for  a  final  word. 

"Mr.  Rushington,"  said  Jones,  ''you  take  the  top  of 
the  house,  I'll  take  this  floor  and  Davis  can  look  over  the 
basement.  The  one  who  finds  traces  of  the  men  will  either 
shout  an  alarm  or  fire  his  revolver." 

"All  right,"  assented  Phil,  starting  up  the  stairs. 

In  the  second  story  our  hero  found  nothing  to  excite 
his  suspicions.  The  rooms  were  all  large,  bare  and 
"dilapidated.  In  a  little  apartment  at  the  back,  which  was 
in  much  better  condition  than  any  of  the  other  rooms,  he 
saw  the  hand  organ  and  the  fiddle  belonging  to  the  de- 
tectives, but  found  no  traces  of  Whackley  or  Nugent. 

Returning  to  the  front  of  the  house  once  more,  Phil  con- 
tinned  his  ascent  to  the  cupola  by  means  of  a  narrow 
stairway  which  he  discovered,  leading  off  the  hall. 

The  interior  of  the  cupola,  Hke  the  other  rooms  he  had 
visited,  was  far  gone  in  ruin  and  deserted  by  every  one 
and  everything  but  spiders  and  rats.  Windows  opened, 
upon  the  roof  on  every  side  and  all  were  broken  out. 

While  Phil  was  peering  about,  a  loud  cry  came  from  be- 
low— ^not  from  one  of  the  detectives,  but  from  Walt,  wha 
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was  one  of  those  surrounding  the  house.  Failing  to  un- 
derstand what  his  old  chum  had  said,  the  young  showman 
pushed  himself  through  one  of  the  glassless  openings  with 
the  intention  of  discovering  what  was  the  matter. 

Barely  were  his  feet  on  the  roof,  however,  when  he  was 
caught  in  a  pair  of  strong  arms  and  pulled  backward. 

"You  won't  take  me  without  a  fight,"  the  voice  of 
Whackley  hissed  in  his  ear.  "All  my  troubles  date  from 
the  time  you  began  trying  to  run  me  out,  and  here's  my 
chance  to  even  up  things  with  you.  I've  got  you  now, 
Rushington." 

Whackley  had  been  watching  the  trend  of  events  from 
the  cupola.  When  he  heard  Phil  on  the  stairs  leading 
tip  to  his  hiding  place,  he  had  stepped  out  on  the  roof. 
Walt  had  seen  him  do  this  and  had  shouted  a  warning, 
and  our  hero,  in  seeking  to  learn  what  was  the  matter, 
had  stepped  through  a  window  close  to  Whackley  and 
placed  himself  temporarily  in  the  scoundrel's  power. 

Whackley  was  a  heavy-set  man,  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable strength.  He  gripped  Phil  from  behind,  just 
as  his  pal.  Scarp,  had  done  earlier  in  the  day,  when  the 
young  showman  ran  into  an  ambush  in  the  overgrown 
path  leading  to  the  house. 

But  not  so  much  success  attended  Whackley's  maneuver 
as  had  attended  Scarp's,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that 
Whackley  had  no  one  to  assist  him.  About  the  first 
thing  Phil  discovered  was  that  Nugent  wasn't  there  and 
that  the  leader  of  the  swindlers  was  alone. 

Bracing  himself  as  well  as  he  could  on  the  sloping  roof. 
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our  hero  brought  every  athletic  muscle  into  play  and 
slowly  wrenched  himself  about  in  the  encircling  arms 
until  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  counterfeiter. 

*^You've  done  so  much,"  gritted  Whackley.  "Now  let's 
see  what  else  you  can  do." 

Whackley  clinched  his  hands,  "Indian  hold,"  about  the 
form  of  his  antagonist,  and  awaited  the  struggle  for  su- 
premacy which  he  knew  was  about  to  come.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait. 

Slowly,  steadily,  Phil  began  calling  up  all  his  latent 
strength.  His  aim  was  to  free  his  hands,  and  his  breath 
came  short  and  quick  as  he  struggled  to  release  them. 
Before  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  both  he  and 
Whackley  were  precipitated  to  the  sloping  roof  and  began 
rolling  rapidly  over  and  over  toward  the  edge. 

A  wild  cry  of  alarm  came  from  those  below  who  were 
watching  the  encounter.  Walt  had  started  into  the  house 
with  the  purpose  of  hurrying  to  Phil's  assistance,  but 
stopped  horrified  as  he  saw  the  two  on  the  roof  rolling 
toward  destruction. 

The  mutual  danger  which  so  suddenly  confronted  them 
caused  Whackley  to  release  Phil  and  throw  out  his  arms 
in  a  wild  attempt  to  catch  something  and  save  himself. 

In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  They  both  reached  the 
edge,  and  both  would  have  dropped  over  but  for  Phil. 

The  young  showman  managed  not  only  to  save  himself, 
but  Whackley  as  well. 

The  lightning  rod  ran  down  the  side  of  the  cuppla  and 
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across  the  roof,  but  a  foot  or  two  from  the  point  where 
our  hero  and  Whackley  would  have  fallen  from  the  eaves. 
The  instant  his  arms  were  released  Phil  caught  the 
lightning  rod  with  one  hand  and  Whackley's  wrist  with 
the  other.  Whackley  fell  over,  but  Phil  clung  to  him  and 
held  on  firmly^  despite  the  terrible  strain. 
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A      DOUBLE      CAPTURE. 

As  he  hung  swinging  below  the  eaves  Whackley  tried 
again  and  again  with  his  disengaged  hand  to  clutch  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  but  the  rotten  wood  broke  away  beneath 
his  gripping  fingers. 

These  struggles  merely  made  Phil's  work  harder,  in- 
creasing the  tension  on  his  arms  and  almost  pulling  the 
lightning  rod  from  its  fastenings. 

"Stop  that,  Whackley,"  panted  our  hero.  ''Hang 
quietly  and  I'll  try  and  keep  you  from  falling.  If  you 
continue  to  struggle  I'll  have  to  let  you  go." 

"But  that  rod  will  give  way  and  let  us  both  drop !"  ex- 
claimed the  frightened  swindler.     "See  how  it  shakes !" 

"It  won't  shake  so  much  if  you  hang  quietly.  There'll 
be  some  one  up  here  to  help  us  in  a  moment.  I  guess  the 
rod  will  hold  until  then." 

"Don't  you  drop  me !  Don't  you  let  me  go !  Hang 
onto  me,  Rushington!" 

"I  shan't  drop  you  if  you  keep  quiet." 

"How  long  can  you  hold  me?" 

*T  can  hold  you  until  some  one  comes  here  to  help  us/* 

The  strain  was  getting  more  terrible  every  moment. 
Our  hero  clinched  his  teeth  and  felt  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  rod  cutting  into  his  hand  as  he  clung  desperately  to 
it.  He  felt  as  though  he  was  being  pulled  apart  at  the 
shoulderS;  and  would  have  to  let  go  in  spite  of  himself. 
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It  seemed  like  hours  passed,  and  he  groaned  as  he 
wondered  why  some  one  did  not  come. 

In  reality,  however,  he  had  been  lying  on  the  roof  only 
a  few  moments  when  Arkwright  arrived. 

Before  entering  the  house  Walt  had  sent  Philips  back 
for  a  stout  rope,  and  to  this  forethought  was  undoubtedly 
due  the  saving  of  Whackley's  life.  Philips  did  not  bring 
the  rope,  but  he  brought  something  that  was  infinitely 
better. 

*'Hold  hard,  old  man!"  sung  out  Walt  as  he  climbed 
through  the  window  of  the  cupola.  "I'm  coming  down 
there  to  lend  you  a  hand." 

"Don't  catch  hold  of  the  rod,"  called  back  Phil,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper;  "there's. all  the  weight  on  it  now  that  it 
can  bear." 

"If  I  don't  use  the  rod,  how  am  I  going  to  get  down 
there  to  help  you  ?" 

"Send  for  a  rope." 

"I've  done  that  already." 

"Then  we'll  have  to  wait  till  it  comes." 

"Can  you  hold  on?" 

"ril_do— my— best!" 

Walt  could  tell  by  the  way  Phil  made  his  reply  that 
he  was  being  tried  to  the  uttermost. 

"Don't  let  me  go!"  shouted  Whackley,  in  desperation. 
"The  fall  would  kill  me !" 

Just  then,  with  a  crackling  noise,  the  rod  began  to  give 
and  Phil  dropped  two  or  three  inches  nearer  the  edge, 
Whackley  letting  off  a  yell  of  ,alat:nu...^Ut  Walt  caught 
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the  rod,  flattened  out  along  the  steep  roof  and  gripped  the 
sill  of  the  cupola  window  with  his  disengaged  hand, 

"Let  Whackley  go!"  called  Arkwright. 

But  Phil  hung  on  to  the  swinging  form  below  the  eaves. 

"You  can't  save  him,"  went  on  Walt,  ''and  you'll  both 
go  over  together." 

Still  our  hero  would  not  release  the  swindler. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  him  you  wouldn't  have  got  in  this 
fix,"  persisted  Walt.  "It's  your  duty  to  save  yourself, 
Rush.     I  can't  hold  this  rod  much  longer." 

"Let  him  go,  Mr.  Rushington,"  cried  out  the  voice -of 
Philips  from  below.  "He  won't  get  hurt.  '  I've  brought  a 
square  of  canvas  and  six  of  us  are  holding  it  right  under 
him.    We'll  catch  him." 

Then,  and  then  only,  did  Phil  unclasp  his  fingers  from 
about  Whackley's  wrist.  As  the  weight  dropped  from 
his  arm  our  hero  gave  a  gasp  and  lay  for  several  moments 
on  the  roof  before  he  could  get  strength  enough  to  crawl 
up  to  the  cupola.  Lowering  himself  down  as  far  as  he 
could,  Walt  helped  his  chum  in  his  upward  climb  and  at 
last  had  him  safe  through  one  of  the  windows. 

Some  one  came  bounding  up  the  stairs,  the  entire 
house  shaking  beneath  his  heavy  tread.     It  was  PhiHps. 

"Is  he  all  right?"  queried  Rush. 

"He  never  moulted  a  feather,"  declared  the  ringmaster. 
"How  do  you  feel?  He  was  a  heavy  man,  and  I  should 
think  he  would  have  pulled  your  arm  out  of  its  socket." 

"It  feels  pretty  sore,"  answered  Phil,  and  Walt,  rolling 
up  his  friend's  sleeve,  found  the  arm  to  be  red  and 
swollen. 
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"You  did  more  for  that  scoundrel,  Rush,  than  a  good 
many  would  do  for  their  best  friend,"  said  Walt. 

"I  couldn't  let  the  fellow  slide  over  and  break  his  neck, 
could  I?" 

"No,  of  course  not ;  but  when  you  found  you  were  en- 
dangering your  own  life  by  hanging  onto  him,  it  was  your 
duty  to  let  him  go." 

"Perhaps  it  was,  old  man,  but  I  feel  better  for  having 
held  onto  him." 

"That's  just  like  you." 

"Just  like  you,  too,  if  you'd  only  own  up." 

"How  did  you  come  to  get  the  canvas  instead  of  the 
rope.  Philips?"  inquired  Walt. 

"I  almost  stumbled  over  the  canvas  by  the  ticket  wagon 
and  it  flashed  over  me  that  that  would  do  just  as  well." 

"It  answered  a  good  deal  better,  for  you  were  able 
to  use  it  without  running  clear  up  here,  thereby  saving 
valuable  time  and,  perhaps,  Whackley's  life,  into  the 
bargain." 

"What  was  done  with  Whackley?"  spoke  up  Phil,  who 
was  feeling  decidedly  better  now  that  he  had  had  a  brief 
rest. 

"Coon  Thrasser  has  got  him,  holding  him  until  one  of 
those  detectives  shows  up." 

"If  he  gets  away  from  Coon,"  smiled  Phil,  "he's  wel- 
come to  his  freedom.  But  what  has  become  of  the  de- 
tectives ?" 

"That's  what's  puzzling  us  all.  We  haven't  had  a 
glimpse  of  either  of  them  since  you  and  they  came  into 
the  house.    Wasn't  Nugent  with  Whackley,  up  there  ?" 
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"No." 

Phil  got  up. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  inquired  Walt. 

"I'm  going  down  to  look  after  Jones  and  Davis.  Nu- 
gent isn't  accounted  for  and  neither  are  Gabney,  Scrap 
and  Rogers.  Who  knows  but  the  detectives  may  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Whackley's  four  pals  ?  They  may 
stand  in  need  of " 

Two  reports,  sharp  and  clear,  were  borne  up  from  the 
regions  below.  Following  the  shots  came  a  smothered  cry 
and  Phil  ran  down  the  two  flights  of  crazy  stairs  three 
steps  at  a  time. 

In  the  lower  hall  he  found  the  two  detectives.  They 
had  just  dragged  Nugent  up  out  of  the  basement  and  both 
were  holding  him  down  while  Jones  snapped  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  about  his  wrists.  A  smoking  revolver  lay  on 
the  floor. 

"Who  did  the  shooting?"  asked  Phil. 

"The  prisoner,"  answered  Davis,  with  a  grim  laugh. 

"Are  either  of  you  wounded?" 

"Not  a  scratch.  Both  bullets  went  into  the  wall  behind 
us." 

"Where  did  you  find  him?" 

"In  an  old  drain,  in  the  basement." 

"Was  he  alone?" 

"Yes.  I  looked  around  for  Whackley,  but  he  isn't  down 
there." 

"Set  your  minds  at  rest  about  Whackley." 

"Have  you  got  him?"  demanded  Davis,  as  he  and  Jones 
looked  up  quickly. 
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"Rush  caught  him  on  the  roof,"  said  Walt,  "Do  you 
fellows  mean  to  say  you  didn't  hear  the  racket  ?" 

"We  didn't  hear  anything,"  answered  Jones.  "You  see, 
we  were  down  in  the  basement  and  making  a  good  deal  of 
noise  ourselves.  If  a  revolver  had  been  fired,  though, 
we'd  certainly  have  heard  that.     Didn't  Whackley  shoot  ?" 

"He  couldn't,"  returned  Wait. 

"How's  that?" 

"Well,  I  pulled  his  revolver  out  of  his  hand  this  m.orn- 
ing,  over  in  front  of  the  circus,  and  when  he  rushed  off  he 
went  in  such  a  hurry  he  forgot  to  ask  for  it.  I  gave  it 
to  our  boss  canvasman." 

"Men  of  Whackley's  stripe  usually  carry  two,"  observed 
Davis.     "How  did  you  get  your  man,  Mr.  Rushington?" 

Phil  started  in  to  tell  the  story,  but,  as  he  failed  flag- 
rantly to  do  justice  by  himself,  Walt  took  the  recital  out 
of  his  mouth  and  went  through  to  a  finish  with  it. 

Reaching  over,  Davis  took  our  hero's  hand,  gently,  be- 
cause it  was  his  right  hand  and  red  and  swollen  from 
holding  onto  Whackley. 

"That  was  a  nervy  piece  of  work,  Mr.  Rushington," 
said  Davis.     "Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  success." 

"I  want  to  put  in  a  word,  too,"  added  Jones,  taking 
Phil's  hand  as  soon  as  his  partner  had  released  it. 
"You're  a  wonder  and  we'll  give  you  due  credit  in  our 
report." 

"Let's  change  the  subject,"  said  Phil.  "Do  you  think 
the  other  three  men  are  in  this  counterfeiting  game  as 
deeply  as  Whackley  and  Nugent?" 
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"Possibly.  That's  something  we  shall  have  to  find 
out." 

"You  can't  prove  a  thing  against  me,"  put  in  Nugent, 
with  a  scowl  at  the  two  detectives.  "It's  an  outrage,  your 
settin'  on  me  like  you  did.  If  there  is  any  law  in  this 
land,  I'll  have  protection  I" 

**You'll  find  there's  plenty  of  law  in  this  country,"  an- 
swered Jones,  with  a  grim  smile;  "but  it  won't  be  just 
exactly  the  kind  you  want.  Get  up.  We'll  take  in 
Whackley  and  then  show  you  gentlemen  the  inside  of  the 
calaboose." 

Whackley  was  found  outside,  safe  in  the  big  arms  of 
the  giant  mountaineer.  A  few  moments  only  were  re- 
quired to  slip  the  gyves  on  his  wrists,  and  while  the  de- 
tectives were  about  this  Phil  was  duly  congratulated 
by  all  his  employees  who  had  witnessed  his  courageous 
work  on  top  of  the  ruined  house. 

Whackley  heard  everything,  but  never  said  a  word. 

"Haven't  you  anything  to  say  to  the  man  who  saved 
your  miserable  neck  ?"  demanded  Walt. 

"I've  got  this  to  say,"  grated  out  the  swindler.  "If  I 
ever  get  loose  and  he  crosses  my  path,  let  him  look  out 
for  himself.  Everything  was  going  all  right  with  me  till 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  interfere  with  my  work.  He 
has  cleaned  me  out,  all  right,  and  his  highly  moral  circus 
won't  be  bothered  with  my  shell-game  any  longer.  But 
there  are  some  he  hasn't  got  yet.  They  know  what  he's 
done  to  me,  and  they'll  play  even.  Mark  that !" 
f     "And  yet  they  say  there's  a  little  of  the  milk  of  human 
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kindness  in  every  breast,"  groaned  Arkwright.  "Don't 
you  wish  you'd  let  him  drop,  Rush  ?" 

"No." 

"Well,  I  do.  I'm  no  saint,  and  when  a  fellow  hits  me 
on  one  cheek  I  don't  turn  the  other " 

"Do  I,  Walt?" 

"No,  I  don't  know  as  you  do,  exactly,  but  there's  a  man 
who  would  take  bread  from  you  with  one  hand  and  knock 
you  down  with  the  other." 

Walt  had  his  own  ideas  and  could  not  be  reasoned  with, 
and  the  little  procession  started  back  toward  the  circus  lot. 

In  the  road  Rush  and  his  friends  parted  with  the  de- 
tectives and  their  prisoners,  the  latter  starting  for  the 
town  jail  and  the  former  separating  among  the  tents, 
where  preparations  were  going  forward  for  the  evening 
performance. 

Dora  and  Mamie  were  waiting  for  Rush  under  the 
looped  up  wall  of  their  dressing-room. 

"Now,  Rushy,"  cried  Mamie,  "they  do  be  sayin'  th' 
divil  was  to  pay  at  thot  house  beyant  th'  road.  What  was 
it  all  about  ?     We're  dyin'  to  know." 

"Why,  Philip,"  cried  Dora,  coming  quickly  to  his  side, 
"what's  the  matter  with  your  hand?  Look,  Mamie!  see 
how  it's  swollen !" 

"It  isn't  th'  hand  alone,  but  the  whole  ar-rm  av  him. 
Aff  with  th'  coat.  Rushy.  Dora,  get  th'  arnicy  in  my  prop 
trunk.  Sure,  bechune  his  head  an'  his  ar-rm  he's  been 
havin'  a  blessid  toime  av  it,  this  day.  Sit  down,  me  b'y, 
here  in  this  chair.  Whoile  we  fix  ye  up,  ye  go  ahead  an* 
tell  us  all  about  it." 
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"It's  nothing  to  speak  of,"  smiled  Phil,  seating  himself. 
"You  girls  would  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill." 

"Well,  Rushy,  we  surely  can't  make  a  bad  ar-rm  worse 
with  th'  arnicy,  so  go  ahead.     How  did  ye  do  it?" 

Sitting  in  the  chair,  with  Dora  and  Mamie  working  over 
his  arm,  Phil  began  to  recount  the  details  connected  with 
the  capture  of  the  counterfeiters.  As  usual,  he  was  keep- 
ing himself  in  the  background  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could,  when  Walt  put  in  an  appearance. 

"Oh,  me,  oh,  my !"  cried  Walt,  holding  one  of  his  arms 
and  sinking  down  on  a  trunk.  "Pve  got  a  bad  arm 
myself.  Dora,  Phil  doesn't  need  the  two  of  you.  Come 
over  here  and  doctor  it  for  me." 

"No,"  said  Dora,  "I've  got  all  I  can  do  here.  Perhaps 
you  can  persuade  Mamie  to  come." 

While  Walt  was  busily  engaged  in  re-establishing  him- 
self in  Mamie's  good  graces,  a  plethoric  form,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  angular  one,  and,  somewhat  farther  back, 
by  a  second  individual  in  a  neat  cutaway  suit,  walked 
along  the  sides  of  the  tents.  The  two  in  the  lead  were 
soon  in  front  of  Phil,  Walt  and  the  two  girls. 

"Jee-whiz !"  exclaimed  Arkwright,  looking  at  the  fleshy 
man  in  blue  with  the  tin  star  on  his  portly  front.  "Here's 
our  friend  the  enemy.  Rush !" 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Marling.  Also,  Mr.  Rafferty. 
What's  the  trouble,  gentlemen?" 

The  chief  coughed  in  a  desultory  fashion. 

"No  trouble,  sir,  no  trouble,"  said  he. 

"When  the  tent  fell  down  a  while  ago,"  went  on  Walt, 
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"you  vanished.  How  could  a  man  of  your  proportions 
disappear  so  suddenly  and  leave  no  trace  behind?  How 
did  he  do  it,  Raff  erty  ?  You  were  there,  too,  and  you  got 
away  just  as  mysteriously." 

"We  shlipped  out,  begob!"  declared  Rafferty.  "We 
tho't  there  was  goin'  to  be  a  foight,  an'  niver  shtopped 
running'  tell  we  got  a  moile  in  th'  woods." 

"We  didn't  run  a  step,  Rafferty!"  flared  the  chief. 
"You're  Hable  to  lose  your  job  by  bein'  so  reckless  with 
your  language.  Mr.  Rushington,  we  came  to  serve  that 
warrant." 

"I  thought  that  warrant  was  dead  and  buried  by  this 
time,"  laughed  Phil. 

"You'll  find,  sir,"  said  the  chief,  severely,  "that  it's  very 
much  alive.  When  I  start  out  to  do  a  thing  I  gen'rally  do 
it.     Will  you  go  with  us  peaceably,  or  must  I  use  force  ?" 

"Do  you  know  where  the  men  who  swore  out  that  war- 
rant are?"  asked  Phil. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I've  been  thinkin'  the  thing  over, 
an'  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  deal  with  the 
pocketbook  and  the  two  Italians  was  simply  faked  up  to 
save  you  from  arrest." 

'Well,  old  man/'  said  our  hero,  "you'd  better  think 
again  and  come  to  a  different  conclusion." 

Just  then  the  man  in  the  cutaway  whirled  around  the 
corner  of  the  tent. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "can  any  one  here  give  me  two 
fives  for  a  ten  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  both  Phil  and  Walt,  thrusting  their 
hands  into  their  pockets. 
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They  both  thought  the  man's  voice  was  familiar,  but 
couldn't  just  exactly  place  him. 

"I  can  change  it  for  you,  sir,"  spoke  up  the  chief,  with 
a  lordly  air. 

"So  kin  Oi !"  declared  Rafferty.  "Oi  kin  give  ye  two 
foives  fer  a  doime,  sor." 

"If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  oblige  me,"  said  the  man 
in  the  cutaway,  advancing  straight  toward  Hugh  Marling. 

The  chief  was  holding  two  five-dollar  bills  in  his  hand 
and  the  man  in  the  cutaway  grabbed  them  so  quickly  that 
it  took  the  officer's  breath. 

"Give  that  money  back,  sir!"  cried  Marling.  "Are 
you  a  thief  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  We've  met  before,  Mr.  Marling, 
although  I  see  that  none  of  you  recognize  me.  I'm  Au- 
gustus Jones.  Have  just  taken  ofi  my  make-up,  slipped 
the  rings  out  of  my  ears,  and  got  into  another  suit.  As 
you  know,  I'm  a  secret  service  man,  in  this  part  of  the 
country  with  my  partner  looking  after  some  counter- 
feiters." He  turned  on  the  fat  officer.  "You,  Mr.  Mar- 
ling, have  just  given  me  two  counterfeit  five-dollar  silver 
certificates.     Were  you  trying  to  pass  them  on  me?" 

"No,  sir,  no,  sir,"  reiterated  the  agitated  chief.  "They 
came  into  my  possession  quite  by  chance,  sir,  I  assure 
you!"    ^ 

"You  got  them  from  Mr.  Whackley?" 

"Well,  I " 

"Did  you?"  went  on  Jones,  sternly.    "Yes,  or  no?** 

"Well,  yes,  but  I ^" 
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"He  made  you  a  present  of  them  so  that  you  would  not 
interfere  with  him  in  his  work  in  this  town?" 

"Let  me  explain,"  begged  Marling;  "let  me " 

"Were  they  not  a  present  to  you?"  The  voice  of  Au- 
gustus Jones  was  stern  and  he  pointed  a  forefinger 
straight  at  the  officer.    "Yes  or  no  ?" 

"What  will  you  do  to  me  if  I  say  yes?"  gurgled 
Marling. 

"Merely  ask  you  to  give  me  these  bills,  tear  up  the  war- 
rant against  Mr.  Rushington  and  stand  by  him  during 
the  time  his  show  remains  in  this  town." 

"And  if  I  say  no?" 

"You'll  lay  yourself  liable  to  prosecution  as  an  acces- 
sory.    We  already  have  Whackley  and  Nugent  in  jail." 

"Then  I'll  say  yes !" 

With  that,  Marling  tore  up  his  warrant,  whirled  around 
and  made  off  without  another  word.  Rafferty  stalked 
away  after  his  chief,  keeping  his  grinning  face  turned 
toward  the  group  in  the  dressing-tent  as  long  as  he  was 
in  sight. 

"Much  obliged,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Phil.  "You  saved 
me  some  annoyance,  and  I  am  under  obligations  to  you." 

"So  are  we  to  you,  Mr.  Rushington,"  said  Jones.  "My 
partner  and  I  have  discovered  that  only  Whackley  and 
Nugent  have  anything  to  do  with  those  counterfeit  notes. 
The  other  three  are  hard  customers,  all  right,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  We  take  our  prisoners  out  of 
town  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  on  the  north-bound  train, 
and  I  just  had  time  to  run  down  here  for  a  moment.    I  am 
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very  glad  I  was  able  to  do  you  a  good  turn.  Look  out  for 
those  other  three  men.  The  monkey  I  leave  with  you  as 
a  slight  testimonial  of  our  esteem."  He  smiled  as  he 
spoke.  "He  will  make  a  fine  addition  to  your  happy  fam- 
ily.   And  now  I  must  hurry,  or  I  will  get  left." 

He  shook  hands  all  around,  wished  them  good  luck 
for  his  partner,  Davis,  who  found  it  impossible  to  come, 
as  well  as  for  himself,  and  then  hurried  off. 

*Whew !"  exclaimed  Walt ;  ''that  fellow  is  something  of 
a  hustler.  And  a  few  of  his  remarks  coincide  with  my 
own  opinions.  That  is,  now  that  we  have  cleaned  out  the 
swindlers,  we  must  look  to  it  and  see  that  the  three  who 
are  left  don't  turn  in  and  clean  us  out." 

"They  won't  do  that,"  said  Mamie. 

"Not  with  Rush  at  the  helm,"  added  Dora,  with  a  fond 
look  at  the  young  showman. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FOES     IN    AMBUSH. 

"Bear  and  forbear,  Philip,"  said  Dora  the  following'' 
rtlorning,  stopping  on  her  way  to  the  ticket  wagon  to 
speak  with  Phil  and  Walt,  "is  a  very  good  maxim."  Then 
she  smiled  as  she  added:  "If  you  will  permit  me  to  drop 
into  rhyme,  I  might  say.  For  the  wear  and  tear  of  this 
world  of  care,  the  very  best  motto  is  bear  and  forbear." 

"Bravo!"  laughed  Phil,  clapping  his  hands.  "That's 
about  as  good  as  I  ever  heard,  Dora." 

"The  verse  is  all  right  and  scans  properly,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,"  put  in  Walt,  "but  the  sentiment  is — you  will 
excuse  the  term — simply  no  good." 

"Walt,"  cried  Dora,  "you  are  a  soured  old  pessimist  P 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  answered  Walt,  "but  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  men  who  strike  behind  our  back — foes 
in  ambush,  so  to  speak — I'll  bear  and  forbear  just  so  long 
as  it  takes  me  to  rout  out  the  villains  and  get  after  them. 
You  can't  play  with  fire,  Phil,  without  scorching  your- 
self." 

"You're  a  nice  fellow  to  moralize,  Walt,  aren't  you?" 
returned  our  hero.  "You've  got  a  nature  as  mild  as  the 
babble  of  a  Chinese  laundryman,  but  to  hear  you  talk,  one 
would  think  you  were  a  Feejee  cannibal." 

"Laundryman,  cannibal!"  snorted  Walt.  "You  ought 
to  start  a  side  show,  Phil,  and  put  me  in  the  freak  de- 
partment." 
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"Well,"  said  Dora,  merrily,  '1  shall  have  to  leave  you 
to  fight  it  out  together.  I'm  late  in  getting  to  the  ticket 
wagon  to-day,  and  there's  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
on  account  of  the  phenomenal  business  we  are  having." 

She  waved  her  hand  gayly  and  left  them.  The  after- 
noon performance  was  just  over  and  the  young  showman 
and  his  assistant  were  talking  over  various  matters  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  menagerie  tent. 

When  Dora  had  left  them,  Walt  said ; 

'There  are  some  things  connected  with  that  affair  of 
yesterday  about  which  I  am  very  much  in  the  dark,  Phil." 

"What,  for  instance?"  asked  Phil. 

"The  three  men,  Gabney,  Scarp  and  Rogers,  as  you  call 
them,  were  connected  with  Whackley  and  Nugent,  the 
shell-workers.  Whackley  told  you  they  would  even  up 
things  with  you  for  what  you  had  done." 

"That  was  only  bluster,  Walt.  When  a  man  really 
means  to  do  something  desperate  he  doesn't  go  'round 
talking  about  it  beforehand.  I  don't  believe  we  shall 
ever  hear  a  peep  from  Gabney,  Scarp  and  Rogers." 

"What  kind  of  looking  men  are  they?" 

"Gabney  is  a  burly  ruffian,  but  the  other  two  are  well- 
dressed  men  who  look  more  like  honest  citizens  than 
swindlers." 

"Then  I  don't  believe  I  can  possibly  be  mistaken. 
They're  hanging  around  the  show  grounds,  Phil.  I'm 
sure  I  saw  them  skulking  about  last  night,  and  again  this 
morning." 

"I  don't  think  they  will  dare  do  anything  out  of  the 
way." 
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"They  are  hard  characters,  and  I  am  positive  they  are 
doing  just  what  Whackley  said  they  would  try  to  do — 
looking  for  a  chance  to  revenge  themselves  upon  you. 
The  two  detectives,  Johnson  and  Davis,  warned  you  to 
look  out  for  them." 

"So  they  did,  old  fellow,  and  I  am  on  my  guard. 
Didn't  we  post  extra  watchmen  last  night?" 

"Oh,  as  far  as  the  show  is  concerned,  we  have  taken 
ample  precautions,  but "     Walt  hesitated. 

"But  what?"  asked  our  hero. 

"But  you  have  thrown  no  safeguards  about  yourself." 

Phil  laughed. 

"That's  right,"  went  on  Walt.  "I  knew  you'd  take  it 
that  way.  But  these  men  may  not  strike  at  the  show. 
They  may  take  their  revenge  by  striking  at  you.  It  is 
very  possible  they  may  do  both  at  the  same  time.  They 
are  snakes-in-the-grass,  Phil,  and  I  would  rather  have 
half  a  dozen  enemies  in  front  of  me  than  one  behind  my 
back." 

Walt  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  Phil  appreciated 
his  feelings  too  much  to  laugh  at  his  fears. 

"What  you  say  is  true,  old  man,"  said  Phil,  "but  what 
would  you  have  me  do?  I  could  not  cause  the  arrest  of 
those  three  men  merely  because  we  suspect  they  are  going 
to  do  somicthing." 

"Of  course  not;  but  you  could  arm  yourself  and  be 
prepared  to  resist  them  if  they  should  suddenly  set  upon 
you." 

"Fm  always  armed,  Walt,"  answered  the  young  show- 
man, laying  his  left  hand  on  the  powerful  biceps  of  his 
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right  arm.  "Have  you  forgotten  my  *terrible  right'  "— 
he  smiled  a  little  as  he  used  the  term. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that/'  replied  Walt,  "and  if  >oii 
met  those  three  men  at  close  quarters  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  any  fear  of  the  outcome.  They  will  not 
venture  openly  within  arm's  length  of  you,  however. 
You  may  depend  on  that.  You  need  something  for  use 
at  a  distance,  and  a  revolver  is  v\^hat  I  would  suggest." 

"I  have  never  found  any  particular  use  for  one  so  far 
in  the  show  business,"  said  our  hero. 

''That's  no  sign  you're  not  going  to  have  use  for  one," 
returned  Walt,  earnestly.  "I  have  a  feeling  in  my  bones 
that  lightning  is  going  to  strike  somewhere  and  very 
soon,  too." 

"If  it  does,  it  will  come  out  of  a  clear  sky." 

"Not  very  clear,  Phil.     Portents  are  not  wanting." 

"Well,  let  us  not  cross  any  bridges  before  we  get  to 
them.     What  is  it.  Philips?" 

The  question  was  put  to  the  ringmaster,  who  ap- 
proached hurriedly  at  that  moment. 

"There  are  two  Italians  in  the  main  tent,  sir,  who  wish 
to  see  you  at  once.  They  say  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance." 

"Did  they  state  their  business?" 

"No,  but  they  have  a  pair  of  performing  bears,  and  I 
think  they  want  to  sell  them  to  you." 

"That's  not  very  important.  Besides,  I  don't  want  any 
bears.  Tell  them  so,  and  add  that  I'm  too  busy  just 
now  to  talk  with  them." 
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"Those  two  Italians  are  Johnson  and  Davis.  I'll  bet  a 
farm!"  muttered  Walt.     "I'd  see  them  if  I  were  you." 

"All  right,"  said  our  hero. 

Although  he  felt  as  though  he  was  only  wasting  time, 
he  turned  and  hurried  toward  the  main  tent. 

When  Phil  and  Walt  got  inside  they  saw  two  Italians 
seated  at  the  side  of  the  ring  just  within  the  ropes.  On 
the  tanbark  in  front  of  them  lay  two  huge  bears  muzzled, 
and  each  held  by  a  chain  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
Italians. 

"They're  not  Johnson  and  Davis,"  affirmed  Phil,  a 
single  glance  sufficing  to  convince  him  of  that. 

"I  can  see  that  myself,"  said  Walt.  "Nevertheless, 
they  don't  look  like  Italians  to  me." 

"Nor  to  me,  either." 

"What  do  you  suppose  they  want?" 

"We'll  find  out." 

As  they  drew  nearer  and  stepped  into  the  ring  in  front 
of  the  men  with  the  bears,  the  men  got  up. 

"You-a  Misther  Rushinaton?"  asked  one,  looking  our 
hero  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  then  turning  to  avoid  his 
steady  glance. 

"Yes,"  replied  Phil.     "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"We  want-a  to  sell-a  da  bears.     You  like-a  to  buy,  eh  ?" 

Phil  did  not  care  to  add  to  his  menagerie,  but  he  knew 
the  two  men  were  not  what  they  seemed,  and  he  wished 
to  talk  with  them  further,  and,  if  possible,  draw  them  out. 

"Are  they  trained  ?"  he  asked,  turning  his  eyes  from  the 
supposed  Italian  to  look  at  the  shaggy  brute  he  was  hold- 
ing by  the  chain. 
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"Much-a  smart,"  answered  the  man.  "They  doa  lot-a 
things.     You  like-a  to  see?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  buy,"  said  Phil,  "but  now 
that  you  are  here  you  might  put  them  through  their 
paces." 

The  fellow  picked  up  a  pole  that  lay  beside  him. 

"Carlo!"  he  exclaimed,  punching  the  bear  with  it. 

The  brute  grunted  angrily.  The  punch  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  then  Carlo  sprang  up,  snarling 
viciously  through  his  muzzle. 

Phil  cast  a  quick  glance  at  the  second  of  the  two  men 
and  caught  the  fellow  busily  studying  his  own  face.  Their 
eyes  met.  The  supposed  Italian  gave  a  start,  and  then 
looked  quickly  away. 

The  young  showman  was  now  sure  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  he  was  determined  to  find  out  what  game  the 
men  with  the  bears  were  trying  to  play. 

"Stand-a  up.  Carlo !"  commanded  the  first  man. 

After  a  little  urging  with  the  stick,  the  bear  elevated 
itself  on  its  hind  legs.  It  v/as  truly  a  magnificent  brute, 
well  formed,  sinewy  and  a  giant  of  its  species. 

But  Phil's  admiration  for  the  bear  was  short-lived.  In 
a  flash,  it  came  to  him  who  the  supposed  Italians  were. 

"Scarp !"  he  exclaimed,  whirling  upon  the  man  who 
was  performing  with  the  bear.  "What  are  you  doing 
here  and  in  that  get-up  ?" 

The  man  recoiled  a  step  in  consternation,  then  recovered 
from  his  momentary  confusion  and  grinned. 

"That  not-a  my  name,"  he  said,  coolly.  "Me  Giuseppe 
Ricardo/^ 
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"It's  false!"  exclaimed  our  hero.  "You  are  an  Amer- 
ican and  your  name  is  Scarp.     I'll  prove  it!" 

As  he  voiced  the  words,  he  leaped  toward  the  man 
with  the  intention  of  tearing  off  his  disguise  and  proving 
his  identity.  Scarp,  however,  was  prepared  for  such  a 
move.  He  spoke  quickly  and  sharply  at  the  bear,  jerked 
at  the  chain  and  lunged  with  the  pole. 

Before  Phil  could  fairly  realize  how  it  happened,  the 
bear  had  its  forelegs  and  paws  about  him,  and  was  draw- 
ing him  close  with  a  terrific  pressure. 

Reaching  forward,  Scarp  caught  at  the  muzzle  and  it 
fell  away  from  Carlo's  head  and  dropped  in  the  ring. 

'What  do  you  mean  ?"  shouted  Walt,  furiously.  "Pull 
that  bear  away !    The  brute  will  kill  him." 

Scarp  tugged  at  the  chain,  seemingly  trying  his  best 
to  drag  the  bear  away. 

"What  are  you  up  to,  Scarp?"  panted  Phil.  "You 
aren't  pulling  at  all !" 

"The  villains  brought  the  animals  here  just  to  set  them 
onto  you,  Rush!"  cried  Walt.  "Help,  there!  Philips! 
fWister!    help!" 

While  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  Walt  leaped  to 
Phil's  rescue,  but  was  tripped  up  by  the  second  of  the 
two  men  and  fell  flat  in  the  ring.  He  turned  and  en- 
deavored to  rise,  but  found  that  the  other  bear  had  been 
placed  over  him  and  was  holding  him  down  with  one 
huge  paw. 

"It's  all  a  diabolical  plot!"  shouted  Walt,  and  at  once 
reiterated  his  lusty  calls  for  help. 

Phil,  unarmed  and  with  only  his  bare  hands  to  aid  him,. 
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was  in  a  bad  way.  So  great  was  the  pressure  about  his 
body  that  it  seemed  to  him  the  huge,  hairy  legs  and  paws 
would  crack  his  bones  and  crush  him  to  a  jelly.  He  did 
not  waste  what  little  breath  he  had  in  useless  shouts  for 
assistance,  but  saved  it  for  a  desperate  struggle. 

By  a  terrific  effort,  he  succeeded  in  releasing  his  arms. 
The  hot  breath  of  the  bear  was  in  his  face,  its  vicious, 
bloodshot  eyes  glared  into  his,  and  its  white,  fang-like 
teeth  were  exposed.  A  moment  more  and  the  teeth 
would  have  sunk  in  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder.  Just  as 
this  was  about  to  happen,  however,  Phil  gripped  the 
bear's  throat  with  all  his  strength. 

At  that  moment  the  wild  scream  of  a  woman  and  the 
hoarse  shout  of  a  man  echoed  through  the  tent,  and  Walt 
saw  Coon  Thrasser  and  Mamie  hurrying  toward  them. 
If  Phil  could  only  save  himself  till  the  mountaineer  got 
there  Walt  knew  he  would  escape  unscathed,  for  Coon 
possessed  such  magnificent  strength  that  he  could  un- 
doubtedly thrown  the  bear  single-handed. 

The  appearance  of  the  mountaineer  and  the  girl  was  a 
signal  for  flight  on  the  part  of  Scarp  and  his  companion. 
Dropping  the  chains  at  which  they  were  tugging  so  im- 
potently,  they  leaped  the  ring  rope,  darted  for  the  tier  of 
board  seats,  threw  the  boards  aside  and  plunged  out  of 
sight  underneath  the  canvas. 

No  one  in  the  tent  had  time  to  watch  their  flight.  Coon 
reached  Phil's  side,  caught  both  legs  that  were  twined 
about  the  young  showman's  body,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
began  forcing  them  apart.  It  was  a  tremendous  trial  of 
strength  and  a  feat  worthy  of  a  modern  Hercules.    The 
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sweat  stood  out  in  drops  in  the  mountaineer's  brow  as 
he  pulled  and  tugged,  the  heels  of  his  shoes  digging  deep 
down  into  the  tanbark  and  the  earth  beneath. 

Inch  by  inch  the  obstinate  paws  and  forelegs  came 
away  from  Phil's  waist,  and,  at  last,  he  was  free  so  that 
he  could  drop  down  and  slip  out  of  harm's  way.  Yet 
he  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity,  but  remained 
where  he  was,  gripping  the  bear's  throat. 

"Drap  out  o'  ther  way !"  commanded  the  deep  voice  of 
the  giant. 

"But  if  I  let  go  of  his  throat  he'll  bite  you !" 

"Don't  you-un  fret  about  Coon,"  was  the  calmly  con- 
fident answer,  "he  kin  take  keer  of  hisself.  Drap,  I  say, 
an'  then  watch  ef  ye  want  to  see  a  purty  wras'lin' 
match." 

Phil  dropped  and  crawled  out  to  safety.  Others  had 
come  in  by  this  time,  headed  by  Philips,  and  had  laid 
hold  of  the  other  bear  and  dragged  it  from  Walt.  The 
brute  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  two  of  the  animal 
trainers,  who  fastened  it  to  a  stake  in  the  menagerie  tent. 

Every  performer  and  employee  who  was  not  engaged 
on  urgent  duty  flocked  in  and  took  up  positions  close  to 
the  strange  wrestling  match  that  was  going  forward  be- 
tween the  big  mountaineer  and  the  huge  grizzly. 

"Sure,  Rushy,"  said  Mamie,  "thot  specialty  av  yours 
was  a  top-liner,  but  it  takes  Coon  to  conquer  th'  brute. 
Jest  watch  him.  Faith,  yez'll  nivver  have  another  chance 
t'  see  such  a  soight!" 

It  was,  indeed,  a  fascinating  spectacle,  this  pitting  of  a 
human  against  a  brute.    As  soon  as  our  hero  was  out  of 
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the  way  Coon  pushed  himself  into  the  encircling  forelegs, 
and  they  closed  about  him  like  a  vise. 

"You  ought  to  have  kept  clear  of  his  paws,  Coon!" 
cried  Walt. 

"I  kin  beat  him  at  his  own  game,"  answered  the  giant. 

"Look  out  for  his  teeth!"  exclaimed  Phil,  starting 
forward. 

"Keep  back,  Mr.  Rushin'ton,"  answered  Coon;  "he'll 
hev  his  hands  too  full  in  ha'f  a  minit  to  do  any  bitin'." 

Coon  was  right  and  had  not  misjudged  his  own  powers. 

Throwing  his  long  arms  about  Carlo's  body,  he  clinched 
his  big  hands  at  the  brute's  back,  and  applied  a  slow  and 
gradually  increasing  pressure. 

As  he  had  said,  he  was  taking  the  bear  at  his  own  game. 
Carlo  had  been  snapping  and  snarling  and  making  ready 
to  use  his  teeth.  But  in  a  few  moments  all  desire  to  bite 
had  gone  from  him.  He  grunted,  gasped  and  threw  his 
open  mouth  in  the  air,  his  tongue  out  and  the  little  breath 
he  was  able  to  inhale  wheezing  like  wind  in  a  pair  of  old 
bellows. 

Slowly  his  forelegs  loosened  about  the  mountaineer's 
body.  Suddenly  there  came  a  quick  knotting  of  muscles 
in  the  giant's  back  and  hips  and  then,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
bear  was  overthrown  and  came  crashing  down  in  the 
ring  with  Coon  on  top. 

A  confusion  of  shouts  and  "Bravos !"  rent  the  air  as  the 
giant  released  himself  and  planted  a  knee  on  the  bear's 
prostrate  form  while  reaching  for  the  muzzle  which  lay 
•vear. 

Carlo  was  dazed.    Probably  never  before  in  the  whole 
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course  of  his  life  had  he  had  such  an  experience,  and  he 
submitted  quietly  while  Coon  fastened  the  muzzle  about 
his  head.  Then  the  mountaineer  got  up  and  Carlo  rolled 
over  and  struggled  to  his  feet. 

"Well  done,  Coon!"  exclaimed  Phil,  shaking  the  big 
fellow's  hand.  "How  would  you  like  to  do  that  in  the 
ring  twice  a  day?" 

"I  wouldn't  agree  ter  throw  the  b'ar  every  time,'*  re- 
plied Coon.  "You  had  a  good  deal  of  his  wind  choked 
out  afore  I  took  holt." 

"Well,"  responded  our  hero,  "this  was  entirely  im- 
promptu, and  we'll  have  no  more  of  it." 

"What  became  of  the  Italians?"  asked  Philips. 

"They  were  fakes!"  cried  Walt.  "They  brought  the 
bears  in  here  and " 

Phil  laid  a  hand  on  his  chum's  arm. 

"Let's  keep  our  discoveries  to  ourselves,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone ;  then  he  added,  in  a  louder  key :  "The  Italians 
made  good  their  escape,  and  if  they  ever  recover  from 
their  fright  and  come  back  after  their  bears,  refer  them  to 
me.  Coon,  take  that  fellow  into  the  other  tent  and  tie 
him  up  alongside  his  mate." 

The  bear  followed  the  mountaineer  readily  enough — 
in  fact,  skulked  at  his  heels  like  a  whipped  dog — and  the 
two  soon  vanished  into  the  other  tent. 

"That's  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Phil,  to  those 
who  were  grouped  around.  "I  have  done  my  specialty, 
and  Coon  has  done  his,  and  ,as  neither  of  us  will  re- 
spond to  an  encore,  you  miight  as  well  go  to  the  cook 
tent  and  eat  your  dinners,  for  the  horn  is  just  blowing/* 
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They  all  hurried  o€  with  the  exception  of  Mamie,  Isa- 
bel and  Walt. 

"You  had  a  terribly  close  call,  Philip,"  murmured  Isa- 
bel, a  look  of  dread  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  "You  must 
be  careful.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  through  accident.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  some  one  had  deliberately  planned  to  do  you  an 
injury  and  had  taken  this  means  to  go  about  it." 

"Faith  an'  it  looks  the  same  to  me,"  added  Mamie. 

"Then,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  my  enemies  were  lacking 
in  foresight,"  answered  Phil.  "They  must  have  known, 
if  they  had  stopped  to  think,  that  I  had  too  many  around 
to  come  to  my  assistance  before  the  bear  could  seriously 
injure  me." 

"That  might  not  have  been  their  scheme,"  remarked 
IWalt,  thoughtfully. 

"Possibly  not ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  has  been  balked, 
so  we  may  rest  easy  on  that  score." 

"Sure,  an'  it's  an  ill  wind  thot  blows  nobody  good,  they 
say,"  remarked  Mamie,  "an'  your  little  specialty,  Phil, 
has  brought  ye  in  a  pair  av  foine  bears,  at  th'  laste." 

"And  I  move,"  said  Walt,  with  a  side  glance  at  Phil, 
"that  we  call  them  Bear  and  Forbear.  What  do  you  say, 
Phil?" 

"Those  names  will  answer  as  well  as  any,"  laughed 
the  young  showman.     "And  now " 

He  was  about  to  ask  where  Dora  was,  and  why  she  was 
absent  from  the  main  tent  while  so  much  excitement  was 
going  on,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  two  sharp,  incisive 
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reports  echoing  out  almost  as  one,  followed  quickly  by  a 
loud  cry  for  help. 

For  an  instant  Phil  and  Walt  looked  at  each  other  in 
startled  amaze;  then,  by  a  common  impulse,  they  both 
turned  and  dashed  out  of  the  tent. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

'^  WHERE    IS    DORA?'^ 

All  was  tumult  outside  the  canvas  walls.  There  were 
excited  cries,  hurried  questions  and  equally  as  hurried  an- 
swers, and  a  general  trend  of  every  one  toward  the  ticket 
wagon. 

"The  trouble  is  over  there !"  exclaimed  Walt,  in  a  tense, 
anxious  tone.  "Somebody  must  have  been  trying  to  hold 
up  the  ticket  man." 

An  icy  hand  clutched  at  Phil's  heart,  and  his  first 
thought  was  of  Dora.  Turning  his  steps,  he  made  for  the 
front  part  of  the  lot  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  soon  arrived, 
white  and  breathless,  at  the  open  door  of  the  ticket  wagon. 

The  crowd  of  performers  and  laborers  had  parted  as 
he  approached,  and  he  saw  Bert  Wister,  the  tramp  im- 
personator, and  Philips  lifting  some  one  out. 

He  staggered  an  instant,  and  a  blackness  came  before 
his  eyes  so  that  he  could  see  nothing.  In  a  moment  he 
had  conquered  his  weakness,  his  vision  cleared,  and  he 
made  out  that  it  was  the  form  of  the  ticket  seller  who 
was  being  lifted  to  the  ground. 

"Dora?" 

Phil  voiced  the  one  husky  word  as  he  caught  V/ister's 
arm  in  a  fierce  grasp. 

"Not  'ere,  Mr.  Rushin'ton,"  said  Wister. 

*'Not  here  ?"  echoed  Phil,  hardly  realizing  whether  the 
news  was  good  or  bad. 
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**No,  sir.    Brewster  was  the  only  man  in  the  wagon." 

"You  saw  nothing  of  Dora?" 

"Not  a  thing." 

"Has   any  one  seen  Miss  Warren?" 

He  addressed  the  question  to  the  crowd  around  him, 
but  there  was  a  silence  until  Mamie,  coming  close,  caught 
Phil's  hand  and  said,  in  an  undertone : 

"Take  it  aisy,  Phil.  Dora's  not  in  there,  so  it  can't  be 
that  she's  hurt.  An'  the  robbers  didn't  run  off  with  her, 
d'ye  moind,  'cause  they'd  have  their  hands  too  full  with 
gettin'  away  with  the  money." 

"But  where  can  she  be?"  demanded  our  hero,  with  a 
blank  look  at  Mamie. 

"Ye'll  know  quick  enough,  me  b'y.  All  ye  nade  t' 
know,  just  now,  is  that  she  ain't  hurt,  an'  that  the  ticket 
seller  is.  Poor  chap !  He  looks  as  though  they'd  given  it 
to  him  good." 

The  young  showman  was  not  so  shaken  but  that  he 
could  gather  a  good  deal  of  sound  reasoning  from  the 
words  of  the  Irish  girl,  and  he  knelt  down  beside  Brews- 
ter and  laid  a  hand  over  his  heart. 

"He's  worth  a  dozen  dead  men,  Walt,"  said  Phil. 

There  was  a  little  trickling  stream  of  blood  oozing  from 
Brewster's  temple,  and  our  hero  brushed  it  away  and  ex- 
amined the  wound. 

"Only  skin  deep,"  he  muttered,  "and  just  grazed  the 
skull." 

"A  lucky  thing  for  Brewster,"  observed  Walt.  "That 
revolver  was  fired  so  close  that  the  powder  burned  the 
skin.    Look !" 
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"It  wasn't  the  shot  that  made  him  unconscious,"  put 
in  Philips.  "There's  a  lump  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
it  must  have  been  made  with  something  hard." 

Phil's  brain  was  getting  rapidly  back  into  working 
order. 

"You're  right,  Philips,"  he  said,  after  examining  the 
lump.  'The  blow  that  caused  that  was  dealt  with  some 
kind  of  a  billy.  But  neither  that  nor  the  pistol  wound 
is  at  all  dangerous.  Go  for  some  cold  water,  Wister. 
Mamie,  you  and  Isabel  wash  the  wound  and  bind  it  up. 
Brewster  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  raoments." 

Phil  got  up  and  went  into  the  ticket  wagon,  whither 
Walt  had  already  gone. 

The  interior  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.  Tickets 
and  office  stationery  were  scattered  all  about  the  floor, 
and  a  small  iron  box,  in  which  such  funds  were  kept  as 
accum.ulated  before  they  could  be  banked,  was  thrown 
from  its  shelf,  open  and  empty. 

Walt  had  picked  up  from  the  floor  a  wicked-looking 
**sandbag,"  with  a  leathern  loop  for  a  handle. 

"This  is  what  raised  that  lump  on  the  back  of  Brews- 
ter's head,"  said  he. 

"No  doubt,"  answered  Phil;  "and  here" — picking  up 
a  revolver — "is  the  weapon  Brewster  always  kept  beside 
him  to  meet  just  such  an  emergency  as  he  must  have 
passed  through."  Unhinging  the  barrel,  he  examined  the 
cylinder.  "One  cartridge  fired,"  he  added.  "That  ac- 
counts for  one  of  the  shots  we  heard,  and  I'll  warrant 
the  robber  did  not  get  away  unscathed." 

"You  may  rest  assured,"  said  Walt,  "that  Brewster 
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would  do  his  best  before  he  would  let  the  funds  get  away 
from  him.  Here's  something  else  and  probably  belonged 
to  the  thief." 

Walt  pulled  a  soiled  bandanna  handkerchief  out  from 
under  a  heap  of  paper.  Phil  gave  no  attention  to  Walt's 
find  just  then,  for  he  had  discovered  something  else — a 
deposit  slip  made  out  for  a  little  over  $900,  the  amount 
that  was  to  be  put  in  the  bank. 

"That's  what  the  fellow  got,"  observed  Phil,  grimly, 
"the  proceeds  of  last  night's  show%  and  the  one  of  this  af- 
ternoon. A  pretty  clean  haul,  Walt.  The  thief  left  us 
nothing  but  the  paper.  I'll  take  care  of  that  handker- 
chief. You  go  out  and  start  as  many  men  as  can  be 
spared,  in  all  directions.  See  that  they  are  well  mounted. 
While  Curly  is  saddling  up,  please  see  that  he  makes 
Caesar  ready  for  me.  When  you  start  the  men,  see  Raf- 
ferty,  the  policeman  on  duty  at  the  grounds.  Have  him 
set  all  the  resources  of  the  police  department  going.  I 
haven't  much  faith  in  either  Rafferty  or  his  superior, 
Marling,  but  we  must  not  leave  a  stone  unturned." 

"Who  do  you  think  did  the  work  ?" 

"Gabney.  It  was  all  a  bold  plot.  While  Scarp  and 
Rogers  called  every  one  into  the  main  tent  with  the  aid 
of  the  bears,  the  field  was  left  fairly  clear  for  the  third 
member  of  their  gang." 

"Right  you  are.  I  thought  the  lightning  was  going 
to  strike,  and  here  it  is.     I'm  ofiF,  Phil." 

Walt  started,  but  Phil  detained  him  a  moment  to  say: 

*'A  hundred  dollars'  reward  to  the  man  who  catches  the 
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robber,  or  either  of  his  two  pals,  or  brings  me  any  news  of 
Dora." 

Walt  hastened  away,  and  Phil  followed  him  out  of  the 
wagon.  Cold  water  and  assiduous  work  on  the  part  of 
Mamie  and  Isabel  had  brought  Brewster  around,  and  he 
was  now  sitting  up,  leaning  his  back  against  one  of  the 
wheels  and  busily  collecting  his  scattered  wits.  A  broad 
band  of  linen  was  about  his  head,  covering  both  wounds. 
There  was  a  strong  smell  of  arnica  about  him  which 
proved  that  the  two  girls  had  done  their  work  thoroughly. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Brewster?"  asked  the  young  show- 
man, kindly. 

"A  little  dizzy  yet,  but  I'll  be  all  right  in  a  few  mo- 
ments.    Was  ever3^hing  taken?" 

"Every  nickel,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"That's  tough.  I  did  my  best,  Mr.  Rushington,  but 
that  fellow  was  too  much  for  me.  I'm  sorry.  I  think 
this  is  the  first  time  any  money  ever  got  away  from  me." 

"Yes,  and  I  dare  say  you  did  all  that  any  man  could 
do  under  the  circumstances.  I'm  not  blaming  you  at  all, 
Brewster,  but  I'd  like  to  know  how  it  happened,  and 
whether  you  know  what  became  of  Dora." 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  became  of  Miss  Warren. 
Isn't  she  here?" 

"She's  nowhere  to  be  found." 

"That's  strange.  She  was  rolling  up  the  small  change 
at  the  table  behind  me  and  I  was  checking  up  my  cash 
with  the  tickets  turned  in  by  the  man  on  the  door.  We 
were  both  very  busy.  In  the  midst  of  our  work  I  re- 
member Miss  Warren  leaned  over  and  asked  me  what 
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I  thought  was  going  on  at  the  main  tent,  so  many  people 
seemed  to  be  hurrying  in  that  direction.  I  couldn't  tell 
her,  of  course,  and  we  resumed  our  work.  I  can't  tell 
just  how  long  it  was  after  that,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
long  when  I  heard  Miss  Warren  utter  a  startled  exclama- 
tion and  saw  her  hand  sweep  in  front  of  me  and  grasp 
the  revolver  I  always  keep  handily  by. 

*'I  whirled  around  and  probably  owe  my  life  to  that 
sudden  move.  As  I  turned  I  heard  a  shot  and  felt  a 
stinging  sensation  up  here  on  my  forehead.  Right  on  the 
heels  of  that  shot  came  another,  followed  by  a  hoarse 
curse  from  the  man  who  had  fired  at  me." 

"Dora  must  have  fired  that  second  shot!"  exclaimed 
Phil,  thrilling  with  pride  at  his  sweetheart's  courage  even 
as  the  fear  grew  upon  him  that  something  serious  had 
happened  to  her.  ''But  go  on,  Brewster.  Please  be  as 
quick  as  you  caru" 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Warren  used  my  re- 
volver," resumed  Brewster;  "nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
the  shot  told,  for  the  thief's  oath  proved  that  he  was  hit. 
Although  I  was  blinded,  and  unable  to  do  much,  I  leaped 
forward  in  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  robber  when  I 
felt  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  and  staggered  and  dropped. 
Everything  after  that  was  a  blank,  and  you  know  more 
about  what  followed  than  I  do." 

"Your  horse,  sir,"  said  Curly,  the  groom,  leading  up 
Caesar  at  that  moment. 

Others  of  the  men  were  riding  off  in  various  directions, 
and  there  was  a  scene  of  great  activity  all  over  the  lot. 
It  took  Phil  but  a  moment  to  mousti 
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"Where  will  ye  be  afther  goin',  Phil?"  asked  Mamie. 

"I  hardly  know,"  returned  our  hero.  "Presume  I 
shall  have  to  strike  out  blindly  and  trust  to  luck.  The 
thief  had  no  wings,  and,  as  he  can't  fly,  he  will  have  to 
leave  some  sort  of  a  trail.  My  hope  is  that  either  I  or 
some  of  the  others  will  strike  that." 

He  was  about  to  spur  away  when  Philips  halted  him. 

"Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Rushington,"  said  the  ringmas- 
ter. "There's  a  man  over  by  the  tent  who  wishes  to  see 
you." 

"I  have  no  time  to  see  any  one  now,"  said  Phil,  shortly. 

"He  says  he  owns  those  two  bears  and  that  they  were 
stolen  from  him." 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  bears  being 
stolen.  If  the  man  can  prove  his  property,  let  him  take 
them.     I  haven't  time  to  bother  about  it." 

Again  Phil  would  have  started,  but  Philips  did  not  let 
go  the  bridle. 

"I  think  you  had  better  see  this  man,  sir,"  persisted  the 
ringmaster.  "If  all  he  says  is  true,  he  may  be  able  to 
help  find  the  robber." 

The  young  showman  gave  a  quick,  interrogative  look 
into  the  face  of  Philips. 

"All  right,"  said  he.  "As  you  very  well  know.  Philips, 
every  moment  counts  just  now.  I  will  see  this  man, 
however,  since  you  insist  on  it.    Where  is  he?" 

"Over  this  way,  sir." 

Philips  started  toward  the  menagerie  tent,  and  PhiJ 
trotted  after:  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PUTTING  BRUIN   TO  GOOD   USE. 

It  was  a  lengthy,  raw-boned,  grizzled  and  weather- 
beaten  specimen  of  a  man  who  was  waiting  to  see  Phil  at 
the  entrance  to  the  menagerie  tent. 

He  was  clad  in  a  fanciful  suit  of  buckskin,  trimmed 
with  leather  fringe  and  ornamented  with  dyed  porcupine 
quills.  He  looked  very  much  like  one  of  Phil's  own  rough 
riders,  and  lost  no  time  in  introducing  himself. 

''My  name's  Spooner,  Mr.  Rushington,  Jerry  Spooner, 
an'  I  hail  from  the  Yellowstone  kentry,  up  in  Montanny. 
Been  a-tourin'  the  kentry  on  foot,  exhibitin'  my  two  b'ars, 
an 

"What  is  it  you  particularly  wish  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Spoon- 
er?" interrupted  our  hero,  impatiently.  "As  you  doubt- 
less know,  a  robbery  has  been  committed  here,  and  I  am 
in  haste  to  get  on  the  track  of  the  robbers." 

"Thet's  purcisely  what  I'm  hankerin'  ter  talk  with  ye 
about.  A  few  mJnits,  more  'r  less,  ain't  goin'  ter  be  no 
matter  of  life  an'  death,  an'  I'll  have  ter  come  at 
this  thing  in  my  own  way  if  I  come  at  it  at  all.  More- 
sumever,  it'll  be  to  the  interest  of  all  consamed  if  you 
hear  me  out."  He  pulled  a  huge  plug  of  tobacco  from 
his  pocket,  bit  off  a  large  mouthful  and  presented  the 
plug  to  Phil,  who  refused  it  with  a  curt  gesture.  Then 
he  tried  to  get  Philips  to  take  a  little,  but  was  also  refused 
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in  that  quarter.  "Wal,"  he  drawled,  "it's  good  stuff, 
but  if  ye  ain't  hankerin'  to  chaw,  I  won't  force  ye." 

Phil  was  anxious  to  be  off.  For  a  moment  he  was 
tempted  to  turn  Caesar  in  disgust  and  gallop  away,  but 
restrained  himself,  and  was  soon  very  glad  that  he  did. 

"In  the  fust  place,"  continued  Mr.  Spooner,  "them 
b'ars  was  stole  from  me.  That's  my  word,  jest  my  plain 
word,  but  does  it  go?" 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  your  word  would  be 
sufficient.  As  a  matter  of  business,  though,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  some  proof." 

"Wal,  then,  listen.  I'm  goin'  to  give  ye  the  proof. 
How  ?  says  you.  Listen  ag'in.  There's  been  some  money 
stole  from  this  here  show.  Robber  must  have  left  a  trail. 
Ye  can't  see  the  trail,  mebby,  but  it  has  been  left,  all  the 
same.  A  brute  with  a  good  scent  can  foller  it,  and  where 
is  a  brute  with  a  keener  scent  than  a  b'ar?" 

Mr.  Spooner  cocked  up  his  murky  eyes  and  expec- 
torated at  a  nearby  tent  stake. 

"You  don't  know  no  brute  with  a  keener  scent,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Spooner,  "consekently  you  says  nothin'.  Now, 
them  two  b'ars  which  was  stole  from  me,  an'  which  you've 
got  chained  to  a  post  in  this  'ere  tent  at  our  back,  are  about 
the  slickest  things  in  the  way  of  follerin'  a  trail  that  you 
ever  see.  An'  right  here  we  come  to  the  p'int.  If  I 
can  show  ye  that  them  b'ars  knows  me,  an'  if  I  can  make 
'em  pick  up  the  trail  of  that  robber  an'  foller  it  till  they 
run  the  robber  down,  does  I  prove  my  rights  to  the  prop- 
erty?" '     - 
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"You  do,  certainly,"  replied  Phil,  at  last  beginning  to 
feel  a  measure  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Spooner. 

"Then  we'll  git  right  down  to  biz,"  said  the  Westerner, 
pushing  up  the  buckskin  sleeves  of  his  jacket  and  disap- 
pearing inside  the  tent. 

"I  don't  know  what  his  bears  are  good  for  in  the  track- 
ing line,"  remarked  Phil  to  Philips,  ''but  I  might  as  well 
follow  them  as  to  start  off  blindly  in  any  chance  direc- 
tion." 

"I  firmly  believe  the  man  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,"  returned  the  ringmaster.  ''If  I  had  not  been  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  him,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  stop  you  as  I  did  and  bring  you  here." 

Mr.  Spooner  quickly  reappeared  leading  the  two  bears, 
a  chain  in  each  hand. 

"As  I  understand,  Mr.  Rushington,"  said  he,  "this  rob- 
bery took  place  at  yer  ticket  wagon,  didn't  it  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  I'll  have  ter  take  these  two  animiles  over  thar 
an'  try  ter  pick  up  the  scent." 

Just  then  Phil  remembered  the  handkerchief  Walt  had 
picked  up  in  the  wagon  and  he  drew  this  out  of  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Spooner. 

"That  belonged  to  the  robber,"  said  he.  "Perhaps  it 
would  help." 

"Jest  the  thing  we  need." 

Mr.  Spooner  rubbed  the  handkerchief  against  each 
bear's  nose,  then  led  the  animals  toward  the  wagon. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Phil's  mind  that  the  two  brutes 
®rere  now  in  the  hands  of  their  former:  owner,  for  the^ 
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gave  every  indication  of  being  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
him.  He  growled  at  them,  cuffed  them  roughly,  talked  to 
them,  and,  finally,  dragged  the  handkerchief  along  the 
ground  for  a  few  steps. 

Evidently  they  understood,  for  they  put  their  noses  to 
^  the  ground  and  then  lifted  them  in  the  air.  At  last  they 
kept  their  noses  down  and  lumbered  off  in  a  circle  around 
the  wagon.  Before  they  had  covered  two-thirds  of  the 
circle  they  had  picked  up  the  trail  and  started  off  at  right 
angles  with  an  awkward  gallop. 

"Thar !"  exclaimed  Jerry  Spooner.  "Now  it'll  be  plain 
sailin'  plum  ter  the  finish." 

He  trotted  off  after  his  bears  and  Phil  trotted  after 
liim.  There  was  a  thicket  of  timber  and  brush  across  the 
road  from  the  circus  lot  and  into  this  the  bears  led  them. 

They  did  not  go  far  into  the  brush,  but  circled  and 
"doubled  back  on  their  route  in  a  very  intricate  manner. 

"That  feller  left  a  trail  like  a  Chinese  puzzle,"  averred 
Mr.  Spooner.  "I  never  see  anythin'  like  it.  If  he'd  been 
a  jack  rabbit  tryin'  ter  fool  a  pack  o'  hounds  he  couldn't 

hev  done  the  job  any  better.     Now,  if  they  was  ter 

Great  Jerushy!  what's  that  they've  struck?" 

The  bears  had  suddenly  set  up  a  ferocious  growl,  stop- 
ping and  sniffing  a  moment  at  a  bit  of  brush.  Then  they 
started  off  at  a  faster  pace. 

Phil  drew  rein  beside  Spooner  while  the  latter  made  an 
examination  of  the  brush  that  had  claimed  the  bears'  at- 
tention. 

"Blood!"  exclaimed  Spooner,  finally.  "Blood  or  I'm 
a  gopher,  Mr.  Rushington." 
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"I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  was 
wounded,"  said  Phil. 

**Then  why  the  nation  haven't  we  found  the  blood  be- 
fore?" 

"He  might  have  bandaged  up  the  wound  hastily  before 
beginning  his  flight.  In  going  through  this  brush  possi- 
bly the  bandage  was  pulled  off." 

"That's  good  reasonin',  I  guess,  but  I  don't  opine  Mr. 
Robber  had  much  time  ter  take  keer  o'  that  wound  afore 
beginnin'  his  flight.  Still,  as  you  say,  he  may  have  had 
time  ter  twist  a  handkercher  or  somethin'  around  it.  But 
here  we  are  palaverin'  while  them  animiles  are  gettin' 
away  from  us." 

The  bears  led  them  out  into  an  open  stretch  of  country 
that  sloped  gently  down  to  the  thick  foliage  of  a  creek- 
bottom. 

Using  his  whip,  Phil  galloped  on  ahead  of  the  West- 
erner. He  could  see  the  two  bears  careering  wildly  into 
the  covert,  and  a  frightened  yell  broke  suddenly  on  his 
ear. 

"They've  run  down  their  quarry!"  cried  Spooner. 

The  thicket  was  too  dense  for  a  horse,  so  the  young 
showman  leaped  out  of  the  saddle  and  pushed  in  alone. 

A  few  yards  brought  him  upon  the  two  bears  and  also 
upon  no  less  a  personage  than  Gabney,  lying  on  the 
ground  and  keeping  the  brutes  at  bay  with  a  club  which 
he  wielded  desperately  with  his  left  hand.  His  right  arm, 
Phil  observed,  was  bound  near  the  shoulder  with  a  strip 
of  blood-stained  cloth  and  hung  limp  and  helpless  at  his 
side. 
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''Call  off  these  brutes !"  cried  Gabney. 

,  Phil  commanded  them  to  fall  back,  and  sought  to  en- 
force the  command  with  his  riding  whip,  but  he  would 
have  failed  had  not  Spooner  arrived  and  assisted  him. 

The  scent  of  blood  had  infuriated  the  animals,  and  both 
our  hero  and  Spooner  had  all  they  could  do  to  keep  them 
back.  While  they  were  at  it,  Gabney  struggled  to  his 
feet  and  staggered  on  as  though  he  would  continue  his 
flight.  He  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  however,  and 
only  took  a  fev,^  steps  before  falling  down  again. 

When  our  hero  sprang  after  him,  he  drew  a  revolver 
and  would  have  used  it  had  not  the  young  showman 
deftly  knocked  it  out  of  his  hand. 

"All  right,"  said  Gabney.  "It's  up  to  you,  Rushington, 
and  I  cave." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
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"Do  you  know  where  Miss  Warren  is,  Gabney?" 

These  were  Phil's  first  words  after  the  robber  sur- 
rendered himself. 

'T  don't  know  the  lady,"  answered  Gabney,  with  a  leer. 

"She  was  in  the  ticket  wagon  at  the  time  you  shot  and 
sandbagged  the  ticket  seller." 

A  black  look  overspread  the  robber's  face. 

"She  must  have  been  the  one  that  put  the  bullet  in  my 
arm,  then!"  he  gritted.  "I  meant  that  sandbag  for  her, 
but  the  other  duck  shoved  for'ard  jest  in  time  to  catch  it 
himself." 

"Where  is  she,  do  you  know?" 

"I'm  not  tellin'  what  I  know,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a 
sly  grin.  "What  infermation  I'm  able  ter  give  may  prove 
useful  ter  me  afore  I  get  out  o'  this  scrape." 

"What  have  you  done  with  the  money  you  stole?" 

"I  haven't  got  it." 

"Who  has?     Scarp  and  Rogers?" 

"I  told  you  I  wasn't  tellin'  what  I  know." 

"Where  are  your  two  pals?" 

"You  might  jest  as  well  quit  tryin'  to  pump  me.  You 
won't  find  out  nothin'." 

"Was  thar  some  'un  with  him  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Spooner. 

"There  are  two  others,"  answered  Phil.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve they  were  with  him  at  the  wagon,  but  I  think  they 
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met  him  shortly  after  the  robbery  was  committed  and  took 
the  money.  Gabney  being  wounded  couldn't  keep  up 
with  them,  I  presume.  They  left  him  behind  to  detain 
whoever  happened  to  strike  the  right  trail." 

"That  sounds  reasonable,  Mr.  Rushington,  an'  them 
b'ars  seem  to  have  nosed  out  the  trail  left  by  the  other 
fellers.  While  you  stay  here  I'll  run  along  an'  see  what 
I  can  find." 

The  bears  were  out  of  sight  and  could  be  heard  crash- 
ing through  the  brush  farther  on.  Spooner  made  after 
them,  and  Phil,  despairing  of  getting  any  informiation  out 
of  the  obstinate  Gabney,  searched  his  clothes  thoroughly 
hoping  that  even  though  he  could  not  find  some  of  the 
stolen  money  he  might  yet  chance  upon  a  clew  as  to  its 
whereabouts. 

In  this  he  was  disappointed,  as  Gabney  had  evidently 
taken  the  precaution  to  empty  his  pockets. 

After  that,  our  hero  beat  about  in  the  brush  thinking  it 
possible  he  might  find  some  trace  of  the  robber's  booty, 
but  without  avail. 

Gabney  watched  him  all  the  time  with  a  cynical  eye. 

''Don't  think  I'm  so  fooHsh  as  to  have  the  stuff  any- 
wheres around  me,"  he  observed. 

"What  did  you  do  this  for,  Gabney  ?"  asked  the  young 
showman,  coming  back  to  where  the  thief  was  lying. 

"Well,  ye  see,  we  needed  the  money,"  leered  Gabney. 
''Nice  question  to  ask,  ain't  it?" 

"Don't  you  know,"  persisted  Phil,  "that  I  could  have 
Ihad  you  arrested  along  with  Whackley  and  Nugent?" 
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"Not  for  counterfeiting.  If  we'd  been  mixed  up  in 
that  them  two  detectives  would  have  run  us  in." 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  for  counterfeiting.  It  would 
have  been  for  the  way  you  and  Scarp  and  Rogers  treated 
me  while  we  were  looking  for  the  counterfeiters.  I  held 
off,  however,  and  this  is  my  reward  for  doing  so." 

"Moral :  Never  hold  off  when  you  can  put  the  clamps 
onto  fellows  like  me  an'  my  friends." 

Gabney  voiced  this  remark  with  a  ludicrously  philo- 
sophic air,  which  might  have  amused  Phil  had  he  been  in 
any  other  mood  than  his  present  one. 

"Was  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  attention  to 
the  main  tent  and  leaving  the  field  clearer  for  you  that 
Scarp  and  Rogers  brought  in  those  bears?" 

"Solely,  Rushington,  an'  in  the  hope  that  the  bears 
might  lay  you  on  the  shelf  for  a  while.  Oh,  we  ain't  no 
spring  chickens,  and  if  you  let  me  off  easy  this  time  you'll 
be  sorry  for  it.  You  hadn't  no  business  interferin'  with 
Whackley  an'  Nugent  in  the  first  place,  an'  that's  some- 
thin'  neither  me,  nor  Scarp,  nor  Rogers  '11  ever  forget.  If 
you  don't  do  us  up  now,  we'll  be  right  back  an'  at  ye  ag'in 
as  quick  as  the  nation'll  let  us.  We'll  break  up  your 
show,  if  we  can,  an'  ruin  you  into  the  bargain." 

Gabney  scowled  viciously,  and  Phil  knew  it  was  per- 
fectly useless  trying  to  temporize  with  him.  Just  then 
Spooner  came  back  with  the  bears. 

"Any  luck?"  asked  Phil. 

Spooner  shook  his  head. 

"The  trail  runs  us  right  inter  the  crick,  an'  water's 
about  the  only  sure  an'  sartin  thing  that  can  spile  a  trail. 
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What're  we  going  to  do  with  this  feller,  Mr.  Rushing-- 
ton?" 

"We  must  take  him  back  to  the  lot.      Get  up,  Gabney." 

"Can't  walk,"  answered  Gabney,  with  an  insolent  grin. 
"If  I  could  have  walked  d'you  suppose  you'd  have  caught 
'    me  here?" 

"You'll  have  to  try,  anyway,"  said  Phil,  with  determi- 
nation. 

"Le'  me  take  care  of  him,"  said  Spooner,  with  a  wink 
at  our  hero. 

Phil  nodded  and  the  Westerner  called  up  one  of  the 
bears.  Removing  the  chain  attached  to  the  animal's  col- 
lar, Spooner  turned  Gabney  over  roughly  and  fastened 
his  hands  behind  his  back. 

*'Ouch!"  roared  the  robber.  "My  arm!  I  can't  stand 
that!" 

"Will  ye  walk,  then?" 

"Not  a  step !" 

"Then  ye'll  have  to  stand  it,"  answered  the  unruffled 
Spooner. 

Thereupon,  without  indulging  in  further  talk,  he  picked 
Gabney  up  bodily  and  laid  him  along  the  bear's  back,  fas- 
tening him  in  that  position  with  the  other  chain,  which  he 
removed  for  the  purpose. 

"I'll  walk!"  cried  Gabney.     "Le'  me  off!" 

"Too  late,"  replied  Spooner.  "G'lang,  Gin'ral  Jackson ! 
If  the  trip  back  is  a  little  rough,  Mr.  Robbcrj  jest  remem- 
ber ye've  got  only  yerself  to  thank  for  it." 

General  Jackson  Itimbered  off  followed  by  the  other 
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Eear,  Phil  and  Spooner.  When  he  reached  the  place 
where  he  had  left  his  horse,  our  hero  mounted  and  half 
an  hour  later  they  were  all  back  at  the  lot. 

"So  ye've  got  wan  av  thim,  have  ye,  Phil?"  cried 
Mamie. 

'*Yes,"  said  our  hero. 

"Let  th'  bear  ate  him  for  supper,  that's  my  advice,  an' 
th'  spalpeen  is  good  for  nothin'  at  all  but  bear's  mate. 
Any  trace  av  th'  money,  Phil?" 

"No  trace  of  it,  Mamie.  Have  any  of  the  others  got 
back?    Has  Dora  come?" 

"No,  but  Walt  is  here  an'  he's  got  word  from  Dora." 

"Got  word  from  her?"  echoed  Phil.  "Why  didn't 
she  come  instead  of  sending  word  ?" 

"Faith  an'  it's  the  savin'  of  your  money  she's  afther. 
But  here's  Walt  himself,  an'  he'll  tell  ye  all  about  it." 

Walt  hurried  forward  at  that  moment,  a  ragged  little 
darky  approaching  with  him. 

"You've  got  word,  Mamie  tells  me,  Walt?"  said  Phil, 
eagerly. 

"So  we  have,  old  man — ^this  colored  boy  brought  it. 
The  note  is  addressed  to  you,  but  in  Dora's  hand,  so  I 
took  the  liberty  of  reading  it.  Thought  it  might  be 
something  we  should  act  on  at  once,  you  know,  and 
couldn't  tell  when  you'd  get  back." 

"You  did  just  right,  Walt,"  answered  Phil,  taking  the 
folded  note  his  chum  handed  to  him. 

It  was  in  pencil,  evidently  hastily  written,  and  read  as 
{follows : 
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"Dear  Phil:  Do  not  worry  about  me.  There  were 
three  of  the  robbers  and  one  of  them  was  so  badly 
wounded  he  had  to  give  up  the  flight.  The  other  two 
took  the  money  and  have  stowed  themselves  away  in  an 
old  stone  quarry  not  over  a  mile  from  the  circus  lot.  I 
followed  the  man  who  came  into  the  ticket  wagon,  and 
this  is  the  very  first  chance  I  have  had  to  communicate 
with  you.  Please  come  at  once.  The  colored  boy  will 
guide  you  to  the  place  where  I  am  waiting.    Hastily, 

*'Dora/' 

"This  demands  instant  attention,"  remarked  Phil,  hur- 
riedly. ''Will  you  see  me  through  with  this,  Spooner? 
I'll  make  it  worth  your  while." 

"I'm  with  you,  Mr.  Rushington.  Do  you  want  the 
b'ars?" 

"We'll  get  along  without  them.  In  fact,  they'd  only 
be  in  the  way.  You  can  take  them  in  the  menagerie  tent 
and  secure  them  as  they  were.  Walt,  you  see  that  Gab- 
ney  is  taken  care  of.  Rafferty,"  Phil  turned  to  the  special 
policeman  who  was  on  duty  at  the  grounds  and  who  came 
up  at  this  moment,  "are  you  armed?" 

"It's  niver  without  a  gun  Oi  am  whoile  on  duty,  Mr. 
Rushington,"  answered  the  Irish  officer. 

"Will  you  go  with  me  and  help  bag  the  other  two 
robbers  ?" 

"Sure  Oi  will,  an'  glad  av  th'  chance." 

"Philips,"  said  the  young  showman  to  the  ringmaster, 
who  was  standing  near,  "have  Curly  saddle  two  more 
horses." 

Philips  hurried  o£E  with  the  order. 
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''You  had  better  wait,  Phil,"  cautioned  Walt.  "Mar- 
ling is  coming  with  half  a  dozen  mounted  men.  He 
knows  there  is  a  feeling  against  him  because  of  the  way 
he  acted  in  the  matter  of  Whackley  and  Nugent,  and  he's 
anxious  to  do  his  best  and  square  himself  with  us.  He'll 
\  be  along  in  a  little  while.  Scarp  and  Rogers  are  des- 
perate rascals  and  you  can  bet  they'll  shoot  if  cornered. 
Three  of  you " 

"Three  of  us  ought  to  take  care  of  two,"  broke  in  our 
hero,  ''but  you  can  send  Marling  along  to  the  quarry  when 
he  comes.  I'm  afraid  something  may  happen  to  Dora. 
Keep  this  robbery  as  quiet  as  you  can  and  go  right  along 
with  everything  connected  with  the  evening's  perform- 
ance. I  hope  to  be  back  before  the  show  is  out,  but  don't 
depend  on  me."  Phil  turned  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
darky.     "What's  your  name,  my  lad?" 

"Rufus,  boss,"  answered  the  boy.  "Dey  calls  me 
Whis'lin'  Rufus  kase  I'se  whis'lin'  mos'  ob  de  time.  Yase, 
sah.    Rufus,  dat's  me." 

"Where  did  you  get  this  note?" 

"Lady  gib  it  tub  me,  yase,  sah." 

'       "Where?" 

"At  pap's  cabin  ovah  by  de  quarry." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"Not  mo'n  a  ha'f  houah,  boss,  'cause  I  came  laik  I  was 
shot,  yase,  sah.    You  all  gwine  baik  wif  me,  huh  ?" 

"That's  our  intention." 

Curly  at  that  moment  came  running  up  with  the  horses. 
•Spooner  and  Raff erty  climbed  into  the  empty  saddles  and 
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our  hero  mounted  Caesar  and  had  Walt  Uft  the  little  darky 
up  in  front  of  him. 

"You  take  the  reins,  Rufus,"  said  the  young  showman, 
"and  if  you  do  your  best  to  help  me  you'll  be  better  paid 
for  it  than  for  anything  you  ever  did  before.  Now, 
then !" 

Phil  made  use  of  his  spurs,  and  Csesar  sprang  for  the 
road,  guided  by  the  hand  of  Rufus.  Close  behind  came 
Raff  erty  and  Spooner,  our  hero  setting  a  pace  which  they 
had  to  hustle  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IN      THE     QUARRY. 

The  quarry  to  which  "Whistling  Rufus"  guided  Phil 
and  his  two  companions  had  been  abandoned  for  many- 
years.  It  was  a  limestone  quarry,  very  deep  and  with 
precipitous  sides  save  at  one  place  where  the  rock  had 
caved  and  earth  had  drifted  in  until  a  narrow  descent  had 
been  formed  from  top  to  bottom.  The  bottom  was  un- 
even, full  of  pitfalls  and  covered  with  huge  "shoulders" 
which  had  been  left  by  the  quarrymen. 

Rufus  turned  Caesar  toward  a  row  of  deserted,  tumble- 
down cabins  that  had  once  been  the  homes  of  the  colored 
men  engaged  in  the  excavating  process.  Before  one  of 
the  huts,  which,  through  the  darkness  that  had  begun 
to  fall,  seemed  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any 
of  the  others,  Rufus  drew  rein. 

Then  he  whistled  a  few  bars  of  his  favorite  tune,  and 
an  answering  bar  came,  not  from  the  hut,  but  from  a 
point  farther  off  to  the  right  where  a  twinkling  eye  of 
light  could  be  seen. 

"Dere's  pap,  over  dat  way,''  observed  Rufus,  turning 
Caesar's  head. 

"But  where  is  the  young  lady  who  gave  you  that  line  ?" 
demanded  our  hero,  who  wished  to  find  Dora  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.    "Isn't  she  in  the  house?" 

"No,  sah,  she  wouldn't  stay  in  de  house.  She  seemed 
so  jYorried  'bout  de  two  white  men  dat  run  intuh  de 
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quarry  dat  she  stayed  over  dere  all  de  time,  and  watched. 
Pap's  at  de  on'y  place  where  any  one  can  get  intuh  de 
quarry,  an'  I  'spect  she's  dar  wif  pap." 

Again  the  young  showman  used  his  spurs,  and  they 
were  not  long  in  reaching  the  lantern  and  the  aged  negro 
who  was  holding  it. 

*'Dat  you,  Rufe?"  asked  the  old  darky,  lifting  up  his 
light  and  peering  at  his  son  and  the  three  horsemen 
who  accompanied  him. 

"Yes,  pap ;  an'  heah's  de  gemmen  de  young  lady  sent 
me  tuh  fotch." 

"Where  is  the  young  lady?"  asked  Phil. 

"Da's  somethin'  I  doan'  know,  sar,"  answered  pap, 
peering  at  the  young  showman. 

"Don't  know?"  cried  our  hero.  "Isn't  she  here  with 
you?" 

"No,  sar,  she  ain't  heah." 

"But  she  was  here,  wasn't  she?" 

"She  was,  da's  a  fac',  but  she  got  fidgity,  boss,  an'  sayi 
she  'feared  dem  white  men  git  out.  I  'splained  dat  dey 
couldn't  get  out  'thout  coming'  up  dis-a-way.  Dar  ain't 
no  odder  way  outen  de  diggin's,  boss,  en  da's  why.  But 
she  'low  dey  might.  I  tole  her  I  see  bofe  white  men  down 
dar,  meachin'  up  ag'in  de  rocks,  'feared  fo'  deir  lives. 
Yase,  sar!"  He  set  down  the  lantern,  crouched  to  his 
knees  and  peered  into  the  black  darkness  that  filled  the 
quarry.  "I  see  'em  now,  huggin'  clost  tuh  de  rocks,"  he 
went  on,  stretching  out  his  long  arms  and  forming  a 
weird  silhouette  against  the  lantern  light;  "dey're  holdin' 
de  baig  ob  gold,  an'  dey's  got  revolvers  an'  dey's  sayin' 
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dey'll  shoot  befo'  dey  lets  demselves  be  captured.    Dey's 
powerful  bad  men,  dey " 

Phil  dropped  from  the  horse,  leaped  to  the  old  negro's 
side  and  caught  his  shoulder  somewhat  roughly. 

"See  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  want  to  know  about  the 
young  lady,  and  you  must  tell  me  without  all  this  fool- 
ishness  " 

"Tain't  foolishness  what  I  done  tellin'  yuh!  I'se " 

"Where  did  the  lady  go?" 

"Down  dat-a-way." 

Pap  motioned  to  a  ridge-like  bank  of  earth  and  stones 
that  descended  steeply  into  the  shadows  of  the  pit. 

"How  long  ago  was  it  that  she  went  down  there?" 
asked  Phil,  his  face  growing  white  at  the  fearful  chances 
he  thought  his  sweetheart  had  probably  taken. 

"Not  mo'  dan  fi'  minits,  boss." 

Phil  turned  to  Raiferty  and  Spooner,  his  fears  still  un- 
allayed. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Miss  Warren  went 
down  there,"  said  he,  "although  why  she  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  take  the  risk  is  beyond  me." 

"Are  ye  sure,  old  man,  that  the  robbers  went  dowa 
there  ?"  asked  Spooner  of  the  old  darky. 

"Did  you  see  two  white  men  go  down  there  ?"  broke  ia 
Phil. 

"Not  wid  my  own  eyes,  but  da's  jes'  w^hat  de  lady  say. 
She  done  tole  me  dey'd  gone  down  dar,  'cause  she'd  fol- 
lered  'em  en  she  knew." 

"And  there's  no  other  way  into  that  pit  but  this  ?"  asked 
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the  young  showman,  bent  upon  testing  some  of  the  in- 
formation already  given  by  Rufus. 

"No,  sar,  no  odder  way." 

"And  no  other  way  out?" 

"Couldn't  be  no  odder  way  out  if  dere  no  odder  way 
in — he,  he,  he !  Doan  have  tuh  be  bawn  wid  a  big  head 
tub  know  dat." 

"Rafferty,"  went  on  Phil,  addressing  the  policeman, 
"Mr.  Spooner  and  I  will  leave  our  horses  here  with  you. 
You  can  watch  to  see  that  neither  of  our  men  come  out, 
and  Mr.  Spooner  and  I  will  go  down  and  see  if  we  can 
find  Miss  Warren.  We  may  also  run  upon  the  two 
thieves  or  stir  them  up  so  they'll  try  to  effect  their  escape 
along  this  path." 

"Doan'  try  hit,  boss,"  exclaimed  pap  with  great  earn- 
estness, "doan'  do  hit.  Dey'll  see  de  lantern  an'  dey'U 
pop  away  at  you  uns  wif  deir  revolvers  an'  you  won't 
never  come  up  no  mo'." 

"We  won't  take  a  lantern,"  answered  Phil,  taking  the 
bridle  reins  of  Spooner's  mount  and  handing  them  to 
Rufus.    "Hold  these  horses,  Rufe,"  he  added  to  the  boy. 

"Not  take  a  light  ?"  cried  pap.  "You's  crazy,  chile,  da's 
what  yo'  is.  Why,  if  yo'  kain't  see  whar  you's  goin', 
you'll  bump  intuh  some  o'  dem  rocks,  or  fall  intuh  some  o' 
dem  holes  down  dar  an'  break  yo'  neck!  It's  ha'd  'nuff 
tuh  walk  'round  dat  place  in  de  daytime,  say  nuffin'  o'  de 
night." 

"Are  you  ready,  Spooner?"  queried  Phil,  quietly. 
*'.We're  merely  wasting  time  here.    If  it's  dark  for  us,  it 
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will  certainly  be  dark  for  Scarp  and  Rogers,  so  I  don't 
think  they  will  have  any  advantage  of  us." 

*1  opine  we  can  hold  our  own,  Mr.  Rushington,"  an- 
swered Spooner,  coolly.  "I  always  tote  a  gun.  How  are 
you  fixed?" 

**I  happen  to  have  the  weapon  I  knocked  out  of  Gab- 
ney's  hands  when  your  bears  ran  him  down.  If  neces- 
sary, I'll  make  use  of  it,  but  I  have  yet  to  get  into  a  cor- 
ner where  my  hands  haven't  stood  me  in  as  good  stead 
as  a  brace  of  six-shooters.  You'll  have  to  keep  your  eyes 
out  for  trouble,  Rafferty." 

"Sure  an'  Oi  will  that.  Av  th'  robbers  get  past  here 
it'll  be  over  me,  not  by  me." 

"Come  on,  Spooner,"  said  the  young  showman,  and 
immediately  led  the  way  down  the  steep  descent. 

For  a  few  feet  the  meager  light  of  the  lantern  made  the 
path  tolerably  clear,  but  when  they  had  passed  deeper 
into  the  quarry,  they  could  only  feel  their  way  with  theiJ 
feet. 

"Rather  a  straight  an'  narrer  path,  this,"  observed 
Spooner,  picking  himself  up  after  his  fifth  stumble  and 
rubbing  his  knees.  "Likewise  it's  tarnation  rocky.  Ain't 
we  ever  goin'  to  get  to  the  bottom  ?" 

"I  think  we  must  be  pretty  close  to  the  bottom  now," 
answered  Phil.     "I  believe  I  can  see " 

Before  he  could  finish,  he  stumbled  and  rolled  half  a 
dozen  feet  and  halted  with  a  bump  at  the  foot  of  the  de- 
scent. 

''Yes,"  he  added,  "this  is  the  bottom,  all  right.  Look 
out,  Spooner,  or  you'll  find  it  as  I  did." 
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A  moment  later  the  Westerner  was  safely  at  the  young 
showman's  side. 

"It's  like  a  stack  of  black  cats,"  muttered  Spooner. 
** Ain't  there  any  moon  to-night?" 

"Too  early  for  it,"  said  our  hero,  absently,  for  all  his 
thoughts  were  of  Dora. 

He  feared  that  she  might  have  stumbled  and  fallen 
down  the  steep  path,  perhaps  injuring  herself  so  that 
she  found  it  impossible  to  retrace  her  steps. 

As  they  stood  there,  peering  about  them  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  whispered  his  fears  to  Spooner. 

"No,  I  don't  think  that  way,  Mr.  Rushington.  If  she 
was  anywhere  around  here  she'd  hear  us  and  make  her 
presence  known." 

"She  might  be  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Scarp 
and  Rogers  whom  she  heard." 

"That's  so.  How'd  it  do  for  you  ter  call  out?  She 
might  recognize  your  voice  an'  answer  if  she  heard  it." 

Phil  thought  this  a  very  good  suggestion,  and  called 
Dora's  name  several  times. 

No  answer  came  and  he  suddenly  stopped  calling  and 
caught  hold  of  Spooner's  arm. 

"Look!"  he  muttered;  "over  there — right  in  front  of 
us!     Don't  you  see  something?" 

"Sure,"  whispered  back  Spooner,  after  straining  his 
eyes  to  peer  through  the  darkness.  "Looks  like  a  will- 
o-the-wisp,  or  a  firefly — jest  a  little  speck  of  light." 

"Looks  to  me  like  the  bright  tip  of  a  cigar.  Don't  you 
observe  how  it  remains  at  about  the  same  height  and  gets 
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brighter  at  intervals  as  though  some  one  was  puffing  at 
it?" 

''That's  a  fact,  Mr.  Rushington.  It's  a  cigar,  sure 
enough.  As  'tain't  nowadays  likely  Miss  Warren  smokes, 
it  don't  take  any  detective  to  figger  out  that  there's  a 
man  over  there;  an'  if  there  is  a  man  there,  he  must  be 
one  of  the  two  we're  lookin'  for." 

"That's  about  the  way  I  account  for  the  light.  We 
might  just  as  well  make  in  that  direction  as  to  be  stand- 
ing here." 

"My  idea  exactly." 

They  started  toward  the  speck  of  light,  stumbling  and 
falling,  but  getting  gradually  nearer. 

Suddenly  a  familiar  voice  struck  on  Phil's  ear  and 
made  his  heart  leap : 

"Go  back,  Phil,  go  back !  You  are  walking  into  a 
trap!" 

It  was  Dora!  Her  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness  to 
the  left  of  where  our  hero  was  standing. 

"Dora!"  he  called,  facing  in  that  direction.  "Where 
are  you  ?" 

No  answer  came,  and  Phil,  turning  about  in  his  be- 
wilderment, saw  that  the  speck  of  light  he  and  Spooner 
were  following  had  disappeared. 

"That's  the  voice  of  the  young  lady  you  are  lookin' 
for,  is  it?"  asked  Spooner. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  reckon  she's  right  about  that  light  bein'  a 
lure  to  trap  us.     The  instant  she  spoke  it  vanished." 

"I'm  going  over  there  and  see  if  I  can  find  her,"  said 
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Phil.  "I  can^t  understand  why  she  didn't  answer  when 
I  asked  where  she  was." 

'Til  wait  here,"  said  the  Westerner.  "When  you  want 
to  know  where  I  am,  jest  whistle  a  little  of  that  tune 
Rufus  tried  on  the  old  man  an'  I'll  chirp  back.  It  won't 
be  much  harm  if  we  do  make  a  little  noise  now.  Those 
chaps  know  we're  after  'em.  We  jest  want  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for.  trouble,  that's  all." 

"I  won't  be  far  from  you,  in  any  event,"  answered  the 
young  showman.  "I  think  Miss  Warren  was  quite  close 
when  she  called." 

Without  waiting  longer,  he  started  off  to  the  left  much 
more  rapidly  than  was  warranted  by  the  treacherous  na- 
ture of  the  ground  beneath  his  feet. 

He  had  not  taken  a  dozen  steps  when  he  was  brought 
to  a  halt  by  sounds  of  a  struggle  from  behind  and  a  husky 
call  from  Spooner. 

"They're  after  us,  Rushington!  Look  out  for  your- 
self!" 

Events  of  a  serious  nature  were  happening  so  swiftly 
that  Phil  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  should  first  claim 
his  attention. 

While  he  stood  there,  trying  to  reach  a  quick  conclu- 
sion as  to  whether  he  should  return  to  Spooner,  some  one 
ran  against  him,  throwing  him  backward. 

Through  the  darkness  our  hero  had  caught  a  quick 
glimpse  of  a  darker  form  careering  toward  him,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  save  himself. 

As  he  staggered  backward,  clutching  wildly  at  the  air, 
the  rocks  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  him  and  he  dropped 
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downward  along  the  jagged  face  of  a  perpendicular  wall 
for  a  dozen  feet  or  more. 

He  reached  the  end  of  his  fall  with  a  shock  which 
stunned  him  so  completely  for  a  few  moments  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  taking  place  around  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WHAT   HAPPENED   TO   DORA. 

The  young  showman's  senses  came  back  to  him  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  he  found  that  his  head  was  lying  in 
some  one's  lap  and  that  a  soft  hand  was  chafing  his  tem- 
ples and  a  low  voice  calling  his  name. 

^'Doral"  he  murmured.     "Is  that  you?" 

"Yes,  Phil,"  she  replied.    *Tell  me,  are  you  hurt  any?" 

"Jolted  up  and  bruised  some,  but  that's  all.  If  you 
could  know  what  a  turn  I've  had  on  your  account,  little 
girl,  you'd  wonder  that  I'm  not  crazy." 

She  bent  down  and  brushed  her  lips  against  his  fore- 
head. 

"I'm  sorry  I  caused  you  any  worry,  Phil,  but  I  knew 
you  couldn't  afford  to  lose  over  $900,  and  that  must  be 
my  excuse  for  leaving  the  lot  without  telling  you  I  was 
going  beforehand." 

Half  rising,  he  sat  beside  her  leaning  his  back  against 
the  rough  wall  behind  him. 

'T  don't  care  anything  about  the  money,  now  that  I've 
found  you,"  he  returned. 

"Yes,  you  do,"  she  insisted.  "You  are  not  so  rich  that 
you  can  afford  to  lose  $900  and  think  no  more  of  it." 

*'The  loss  of  the  money  isn't  to  be  compared  with  pos- 
sible injury  happening  to  you,"  said  our  hero,  stoutly, 
"and  if  you  ran  all  these  risks  just  to  get  that  money 
back,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  scold  you.    But  we'll  let  that 
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go  just  now.  While  I  sit  here  and  rest  a  little  and  try 
to  get  back  into  my  normal  condition,  I  wish  youM  tell 
me  just  what  happened  to  you,  Dora." 

"It  will  take  some  time,"  said  Dora,  "but  as  we  can 
do  nothing  toward  getting  out  of  here  until  you  get  all 
your  strength  back,  and  as  I  have  the  money " 

"You  have  the  money!"  echoed  Phil.  "Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you've  got  the  money  ?" 

Dora  laughed  softly  as  she  laid  something  heavy  and 
jingling  on  his  knees.  He  felt  of  the  object  and  found 
it  to  be  a  canvas  bag  stuffed  with  bills  and  heavy  with 
coin. 

"Well,  I  must  say  that  you're  a  brick!"  he  declared. 
"You're  one  girl  in  ten  thousand,  so  far  as  cleverness 
goes,  and  the  only  girl  in  the  world  so  far  as  Phil  Rush- 
ington  is  concerned!" 

He  threw  an  arm  about  her  waist  and  drew  her  toward 
him. 

"Philip,  doesn't  it  strike  you  that  there  might  be  a  more 
Opportune  moment  for — for " 

"Spooning,"  suggested  Phil. 

"Yes,  for  spooning,  than  this  ?  Here  we  are  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pit  from  which  we  do  not  know  that  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  get  out,  with  two  desperate  men  roaming  around 
near  us — perhaps  even  overhearing  what  we  have  to  say 
—and  yet  we're  content  to  talk  nonsense." 

"It  takes  a  sensible  girl  like  yourself  to  call  a  man  back  to 
earth  when  he  gets  up  among  the  clouds,  Dora,"  returned 
the  young  showman  quickly,  his  thoughts  suddenly  revert- 
ing to  Spooner.     "I  would  like  to  know  all  about  what  you 
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did,  but  as  I  feel  perfectly  able  to  look  around  this  place 
and  attempt  to  get  out,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me 
to  do  that  than  listen  to  your  experiences.  You  take 
charge  of  the  money,  and  I'll  light  a  match  and  have  a 
look  at  our  surroundings." 

The  examination  which  our  hero  made  was  anything 
but  satisfactory.  They  were  in  the  bottom  of  a  pit  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  from  which,  no  doubt,  a  shelf 
of  particularly  fine  rock  had  been  quarried. 

The  sides  of  the  pit  were  perpendicular,  and  rough,  and 
jagged,  just  as  the  blasting  operations  had  left  them.  As 
Phil  looked  the  wall  over  he  thought  it  a  marvel  that  he 
had  not  been  badly  injured  in  his  fall  instead  of  merely 
stunned  and  bruised. 

As  for  escape  from  the  place,  there  was  absolutely  no 
way  of  getting  out  save  through  help  from  some  one 
above. 

"No  use  trying  to  leave,"  observed  Phil,  throwing  aside 
his  last  match  and  seating  himself  on  a  bowlder  beside 
Dora.  "We'll  have  to  stay  here  until  some  one  comes 
after  us." 

*'But  who  is  there  to  come  after  us?" 

"Oh,  Rafferty,  the  special  policeman,  is  guarding  the  only 
entrance  and  exit  to  the  quarry,  and  Hugh  Marling,  the 
chief  of  police,  is  coming  this  way  with  half  a  dozen  men. 
If  we  wait  long  enough  we'll  certainly  be  rescued." 

"The  two  robbers  may  be  able  to  effect  their  escape." 

"Possibly.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  pass  Rafferty  and  the  old  colored  man.    That, 
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however,  is  something  on  which  we  must  take  chances, 
I'm  more  worried  about  Spooner  than  any  one  else." 

"Who  is  Spooner  ?" 

Phil  told  her. 

*'It  looks  to  me,"  went  on  the  young  showman,  "that 
while  one  of  the  robbers  set  upon  me  and  pushed  me  into 
this  hole  the  other  one  made  an  attack  on  Spooner.  Un- 
less Spooner  was  caught  in  some  such  way  as  I  was,  I'm 
sure  he  could  hold  his  own  against  either  Scarp  or  Rog- 
ers. He's  a  Westerner,  you  know,  and  probably  under- 
stands how  to  use  his  fists.  Still,  worrying  about  what 
we  can't  help  isn't  going  to  benefit  anybody,  and  while 
we're  waiting  here  for  some  one  to  come  around  and  get 
us  out,  you  might  improve  the  time,  Dora,  by  telling  me 
what  happened  after  Gabney  got  into  the  ticket  wagon," 

"Well,"  replied  Dora,  "I  saw  Gabney  before  Mr.  Brew^ 
ster  did,  as  the  door  was  at  my  right  and  at  Mr.  Brew- 
ster's back.  The  man  was  holding  a  revolver,  and  did 
not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  me  at  all.  I  had  just 
tied  up  the  money  in  that  canvas  bag  and  shoved  it  over 
toward  Mr.  Brewster,  and  it  was  the  bag,  I  suppose,  that 
claimed  Gabney's  attention.  Being  a  woman,  he  probably 
thought  I  would  faint  and  thus  eliminate  myself  from  the 
situation.  But  I  never  felt  less  like  fainting  in  my  life 
than  I  did  then." 

'That's  because  you're  the  bravest  little  girl  in  seven 
States !"  interjected  Phil,  warmly. 

"You  told  me  something  like  that  once  before." 

"I  can't  tell  it  to  you  too  often.  But  go  on.  Please 
don't  let  me  keep  you  from  your  subject." 
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"Calling  a  warning  to  Mr.  Brewster,"  resumed  Dora, 
"I  reached  over  and  took  the  revolver  from  beside  him. 
Still  Gabney  did  not  notice  me.  Mr.  Brewster 
turned  and  the  robber  fired.  I  fired,  too,  but  I  was  too 
confused  and  startled  to  take  much  aim.  Still,  I  hit  him 
in  the  arm.  He  had  something  in  his  hand,  and  he  struck 
at  me  with  it,  but  Mr.  Brewster  sprang  forward  and  re- 
ceived the  blow  himself,  falling  with  a  groan  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wagon. 

"Then  my  courage  began  to  go,  Philip.  I  got  so  ex- 
cited I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing.  How  I  escaped 
from  the  wagon,  or  just  what  I  did  next,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell  you.  When  I  began  to  realize  what 
was  taking  place  around  me,  I  was  across  the  road  in  the 
woods  opposite  the  circus  lot  and  was  following  Gabney. 

"I  don't  know  what  ever  possessed  me  to  pursue  the 
robber,  but  when  I  saw  him  I  noted  that  he  was  carrying 
the  bag  of  money  in  his  left  hand  and  holding  his  right 
hand  over  his  left  forearm  where  I  had  wounded  him. 
The  blood  was  running  down  his  arm  and  staining  his 
fingers,  and  the  sight  of  it  brought  about  my  first  in- 
clination to  faint. 

"I  didn't  do  anything  so  foolish,  however.  All  at  once 
I  got  a  wild  idea  that  I  could  dart  at  Gabney,  catch  the 
bag  out  of  his  hands  and  make  off  with  it." 

"You're  blossoming  into  a  regular  phenomenon,  little 
girl,"  laughed  Phil. 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  see  the  thief  making  off  with  your 
money.  Besides  that,  I  felt  a  certain  responsibility  in  the 
matter.    It  was  from  Mr.  Brewster  and  myself  that  the 
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money    was    stolen,    and    you    might    think    that    neg- 
ligence  " 

"Dora!"  interrupted  our  hero.  "You  know  I  would 
think  nothing  of  that  kind." 

"Well,  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  me  to  get  that 
money  back,  if  I  could,  and  I  determined  to  do  it.  For 
that  reason  I  followed  Gabney.  I  waited  for  my  oppor- 
tunity, but  it  never  came.  Gabney  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore he  was  joined  by  tw^o  men  disguised  as  Italians,  and 
they  all  continued  the  flight  together,  one  of  them  reliev- 
ing Gabney  of  the  bag  of  booty.  They  talked  as  they 
went,  and  what  I  heard  them  say  made  me  rather  appre 
hensive  concerning  yourself,  Philip. 

"  'What  did  you  do  to  Rushington?'  asked  Gabney 

"  *It  wasn't  healthy  for  us  to  wait  and  find  out,'  said  the 
man  whom  the  other  two  called  Scarp.  'The  bear  was 
at  him  when  we  made  a  run  for  it.' 

"That  brought  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  had  noticed, 
just  before  the  robbery,  that  something  was  going  on  over 
in  the  main  tent  which  seemed  to  be  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  everybody  on  the  grounds.  Mr.  Brewster  and  I 
were  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  excitement, 
though,  for,  of  course,  we  had  no  means  of  knowing  how 
serious  it  was. 

"  'Where  are  we  going  ?'  asked  Rogers,  after  the  three 
had  continued  their  flight  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  'Direct  to  the  quarry,'  answered  Scarp.  'We  can  hide 
there  until  the  matter  blows  over,  or  the  show  gets  out  of 
town.  Then  we  can  take  ourselves  off  without  any  fear 
of  capture.' 
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"Just  about  this  time,  Gabney  began  to  grow  weak 
from  loss  of  blood  and  his  two  companions  bound  up  the 
wound  with  a  handkerchief  and  helped  him  along,  be- 
tween them.  At  last  he  became  almost  a  dead  weight  on 
their  hands,  and  he  told  them  to  drop  him  and  go  on  by 
themselves. 

"Rogers  demurred  to  this  and  asked  Gabney  if  he  didn't 
know  he  could  be  sent  over  the  road  for  what  he'd  done. 
Gabney  answered  that  he  did  know  it;  but  that  if  they 
tried  to  carry  him  three  would  go  over  the  road  instead 
of  one." 

"He's  an  obstinate  rascal,"  muttered  Phil,  thinking  of 
his  own  dealings  with  Gabney. 

"It  was  finally  decided  that  Gabney  should  crawl  into 
the  bushes  and  try  and  hide  himself  away  from  pursuers. 
If  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  Rogers  and  Scarp  were  to 
meet  him  at  the  white  house,  an  old  ruin  opposite  the  lot, 
in  the  woods." 

"I  know  about  that,"  put  in  the  young  showman,  who 
had  anything  but  pleasant  recollections  of  the  "white 
house." 

"Well,  after  the  three  robbers  separated,  I,  of  course, 
followed  the  two  with  the  money.  When  they  reached 
the  creek  they  waded  down  it  a  ways  and  then  took  to  the 
opposite  bank.  I  waded,  too,  and  my  shoes  are  a  perfect 
sight,  Phil." 

"I'll  see  that  you  get  a  new  pair,  little  one.  Continue. 
Your  experiences  are  rather  exciting." 

"I  found  them  so,  you  may  well  believe.  Once  across 
the  creek  and  the  robbers  came  straight  to  this  quarry. 
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It  was  getting  quite  dark,  by  then.  This  made  it  easier 
for  me  to  follow  unobserved,  but  harder,  of  course,  to  keep 
track  of  the  men  ahead. 

"They  skulked  past  the  row  of  shanties  and  hurried 
down  the  inclined  path.  I  was  on  the  point  of  following 
them,  even  there,  when  an  old  darky  hailed  me.  It 
came  to  me,  then,  that  this  was  a  chance  for  me  to  com- 
mtmicate  with  you.  The  old  darky  went  into  one  of 
the  shanties  and  came  out  with  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of 
paper.  I  wrote  the  note  and  his  boy,  Rufus,  went  off 
with  it. 

"Then  I  began  a  nervous  wait  for  you  to  come  with 
men  enough  to  go  down  into  the  quarry  and  rout  the  rob- 
bers out.  It  grew  darker  and  darker;  you  didn't  come, 
and  so  I  thought  I'd  just  go  down  a  ways  and  see  if  J 
could  discover  any  traces  of  the  two  men." 

"You  shouldn't  have  done  that,  Dora." 

"That's  what  the  old  colored  man  said.  Nevertheless, 
I  got  the  money  back  by  going  down." 

"That  may  be,  but  I  had  more  than  nine  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  worry  on  account  of  your  taking  the  risk.  How 
did  you  get  the  money  when  you  got  down  into  the 
quarry  ?"  • 

"As  I  went  stumbling  and  falling  down  the  path,  I 
heard  voices  which  I  knew  must  be  those  of  the  men  whom 
I  was  seeking.  I  came  close  enough  to  hear  what  they 
were  saying  at  just  about  the  time  you  arrived  on  the 
brink  of  the  cliff  above. 

"Scarp  and  Rogers  had  heard  the  beat  of  your  horses* 
hoofs.    I  had,  also,  but  your  proximity  merely  gave  me 
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courage  to  stay  and  hear  what  the  men  were  talking 
about.  I  thought  it  might  have  some  bearing  on  their 
future  plans,  and  be  of  value  to  you.  In  this  I  was 
correct. 

"They  understood  at  once  that  they  had  been  followed, 
and  their  chief  concern  was  for  the  safety  of  the  money. 

"  We'll  hide  the  stuff  here/  said  Rogers ;  'then,  if  we're 
caught,  we'll  have  something  with  which  to  hire  a  lawyer 
to  defend  us  and  can  send  some  one  here  after  it.  If  it 
is  found  on  us,  it  will  be  taken  and  given  to  Rushington/ 

"They  struck  a  match  and  hid  the  money  under  a 
rock.  Then  one  of  them  lighted  a  cigar  and  said  they 
would  use  the  light  to  lure  you  into  a  trap,  Rush,  if  you 
pressed  them  as  closely  as  they  thought  you  intended 
doing.'* 

"And,  when  they  went  away,  you  hurried  to  the  place 
where  they  had  hidden  the  bag  and  got  possession  of  it, 
did  you?"  queried  Phil,  proud  of  the  part  Dora  had 
played. 

'T  did,"  answered  Dora,  "and,  immediately  after  that, 
tumbled  into  this  hole.  I  thought,  for  a  little  while,  that 
I  had  gotten  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  I  wasn't 
hurt  much,  though — just  jolted  and  bruised  a  little,  like 
yourself. 

"I  listened  and  heard  some  one  coming  down  the  path 
from  the  top  of  the  quarry,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  recognize  your  voice.  By  and  by  I  was  sure  of  it, 
and  I  called  out  that  warning." 

"Why  didn't  you  answer  me  when  I  asked  where  you 
were?" 
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"I  thought  you  might  try  to  come  to  me  and  meet  with 
the  same  accident  I  did." 

"The  surest  way  to  make  me  try  to  come  was  by  neglect- 
ing to  answer,"  said  Phil. 

'When  I  failed  to  get  a  reply  I  was  sure  that  something 
was  the  matter,  so  I  started  in  this  direction,  and  one  of 
the  robbers  hurled  himself  against  me  and  succeeded  in 
toppling  me  over  the  brink  up  there.  Probably  they  think 
they  have  me  safe  here,  and  they  may  go  back  after  their 
hidden  booty,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  dash  for 
their  freedom." 

"When  they  find  the  money  is  not  where  they  left  it," 
said  Dora,  ''they  may  change  their  minds  about  trying  to 
get  out." 

"Perhaps  so,"  returned  Phil.  "I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
advisable  to  indulge  in  a  little  lung  exercise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  our  friends  to  our  assistance?" 

"That  might  bring  Rafferty  down  here  and  enable 
Scarp  and  Rogers  to  escape  by  the  path.  I  think  we  ought 
to  wait  until  Marling  comes  with  the  half  dozen  men  he's 
to  bring  with  him.     If  Scarp  and " 

"Sh-h-h!"  whispered  Phil,  laying  a  hand  on  Dora's 
arm.     "Listen." 

They  both  became  silent  and  looked  upward  at  the  top 
of  the  opposite  wall.  Their  eyes,  by  this  time,  had  be- 
come somewhat  used  to  the  darkness,  and  they  saw,  or 
thought  they  saw,  two  forms  engaged  in  some  sort  of 
work  on  the  very  rim  of  the  wall  that  hemmed  in  the  pit. 

"What  are  they  doing?"  whispered  Dora,  finally. 

"I  think  they  are  lowering  a  ladder,"  said  the  young 
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showman,  fastening  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  forms.  "Yes," 
he  added,  "I  am  sure  they  are.  Look!  One  of  them  is 
coming  down." 

The  opposite  wall  of  limestone  was  light  in  color,  and 
it  served  to  make  the  background  less  dark  than  the  figure 
which  Phil  and  Dora  saw  slipping  downward. 

"I  see !"  exclaimed  Dora,  in  an  excited  whisper.  **And 
there's  another  one  coming,  too.  They're  both  coming, 
Phil!  Undoubtedly  they  have  discovered  the  money  has 
been  taken  and  they  are  coming  here  to  look  for  it.  What 
shall  we  do?    Quick  1    We  must  do  something." 
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THE   LADDER. 

There  was  no  need  of  Dora's  impetuous  words  to  spur 
the  young  showman  to  quick  action.  Already  he  was 
mentally  grappling  with  the  situation  which  had  so  sud- 
denly confronted  him. 

He  knew  that  Scarp  and  Rogers  must  think  his  fall  had 
injured  him  to  an  extent  which  would  prevent  his  offering 
much  resistance,  and  this  thought  gave  him  a  cue  to  a 
possible  line  of  action. 

"Dora,"  he  whispered,  "take  the  bag,  get  as  near  the 
wall  as  you  can  and  make  your  way  over  toward  the 
ladder." 

"But  what  will  you  do,  Phil?"  she  returned,  quickly. 

"I'll  take  care  of  myself,  never  fear.  No  matter  what  I 
do,  or  what  you  hear,  you  must  remain  quiet.  While  I 
engage  the  attention  of  Scarp  and  Rogers  over  on  this 
side  of  the  pit,  I  want  you  to  climb  up  the  ladder " 

"And  leave  you?" 

"I  won't  remain  here  long  after  you  go.  I  will  follow 
you  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  we  may  be  able  to  keep  those 
two  thieves  down  here  as  prisoners." 

"They  are  two  against  you,  Phil.  How  will  you  be  able 
to  get  away  from  them?" 

"I  shall  try  a  ruse  which  I  have  not  time  to  explain. 
They  are  almost  down.  Hurry,  Dora.  Get  as  near  the 
ladder  as  possible,  and  cling  closely  to  the  wall.     They 
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don't  know  you're  down  here,  and  I  don't  want  them 

to  find  it  out." 

Dora  was  loath  to  follow  out  this  plan,  as  it  seemed  very- 
much  like  abandoning  her  hero  to  his  fate,  but  she  caught 
up  the  bag  and  went  as  he  had  directed. 

The  moment  she  was  gone  Phil  felt  for  the  revolver 
which  he  had  taken  from  Gabney.  To  his  surprise,  it 
was  not  in  his  pocket,  and  he  reflected  that  he  must  have 
dropped  it  out  of  his  clothes  at  the  time  of  his  fall  into  the 
pit.  He  had  no  time  to  waste  in  deploring  this  event,  or 
in  looking  for  the  lost  weapon,  for  he  could  hear  Scarp 
and  Rogers  groping  about  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  talk- 
ing in  low  tones. 

Without  more  ado,  the  young  showman  straightened 
out  on  the  rocks  and  lay  quietly.  He  was  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  he  could  see  the  ladder  dimly  outlined  against 
the  lighter  wall  back  of  it,  and  as  he  lay,  looking  in  that 
direction  and  waiting  for  the  thieves  to  find  him,  he  saw 
Dora  approach  the  ladder  and  mount  quickly  and  noise- 
lessly to  the  top. 

Phil  was  filled  with  exultation  on  witnessing  this  partial 
success  of  his  plan.  If  Scarp  and  Rogers  were  after  the 
money,  they  would  have  their  trouble  for  their  pains.  As 
the  two  men  came  closer,  Phil  could  hear  what  they  were 
sa3dng. 

"Are  you  sure  you  threw  him  over.  Scarp?"  asked 
Rogers. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it.  I  ran  against  him,  and  he 
staggered  back,  threw  up  his  arms  and  went  down.  Be- 
sides that,  I  heard  him  rattling  the  rocks  as  he  fell." 
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"Well,  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  here.  Perhaps  he  wasn't 
hurt  at  all,  and  got  away." 

"He  couldn't  get  away  unless  he  had  that  old  ladder 
that  we  brought  yesterday  from  the  other  side  of  the 
quarry,  and  there  was  no  way  for  him  to  get  at  that." 

"Light  a  match." 

"That  won't  do.  There  is  no  telling  how  many  men 
Rushington  brought  with  him.  They  may  be  scattered 
all  over  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  and  some  one  would  see 
the  Hght,  sure." 

"They  couldn't  see  it  down  in  here." 

"They  might,  and  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  to  take  the 
chances."  Just  then  Rogers,  who  was  speaking,  stumbled 
over  Phil.     "Hello!"  he  added.     "Here  he  is  now." 

"Found  him  ?"  queried  Scarp,  in  some  excitement. 

"Yes — stumbled  over  him." 

"Look  out  for  him.  He's  got  a  terrible  right  fist  that 
it's  best  to  keep  away  from." 

"I  know  all  about  his  terrible  right,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  worrying  on  that  score.  He's  laid  out  as  stiff 
as  a  mackerel." 

"Not  dead?" 

"Seems  like  it." 

"If  that's  a  fact,  then  we're  tangled  up  deeper  in  this 
thing  than  I  care  to  be." 

"Bosh !  What  do  we  care  for  him  ?  Didn't  he  go  up 
against  Whackley  and  Nugent  and  knock  us  out  of  a  job? 
He'll  never  interfere  with  any  more  of  our  schemes,  and 
as  for  paying  the  piper,  why  the  officers  will  have  to  catch 
us  before  they  can  make  us  do  that." 
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Rogers  was  bending  over  Phil,  and  Scarp  was  standing 
beside  him.  All  Rush  was  waiting  for  was  to  get  the  two 
villains  into  proper  position  for  the  whirlwind  move  which 
he  intended  making. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Scarp,  nervously,  "look  around  for 
the  money.  If  Rushington  took  it,  which  I  don't  believe 
he  did " 

"Who  else  could  have  taken  it?" 

"I  give  it  up.  It  is  about  as  mysterious  a  thing  as  I 
ever  heard  of.  Still,  if  Rushington  took  it,  it  must  be  on 
the  rocks  beside  him,  somewhere.  Let's  get  down  and 
hunt,  and " 

At  that  precise  moment  Scarp  shifted  to  a  position  for 
which  our  hero  was  waiting.  In  a  twinkling  the  young 
showman  was  upon  his  feet  and  had  caught  the  astounded 
Rogers  about  the  middle  and  hurled  him,  with  every  ounce 
of  strength  which  he  possessed,  into  Scarp. 

The  breath  was  forced  out  of  both  men  in  a  wheezy- 
groan,  and  they  went  staggering  and  falling  along  the 
rocks. 

Phil  did  not  wait  to  note  the  success  of  this  move,  but 
leaped  like  a  deer  toward  the  spot  where  he  could  still  see 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  ladder. 

In  an  instant  he  was  scurrying  up  toward  the  top.  As 
he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  and  jumped  off  the 
ladder  beside  Dora,  the  report  of  a  revolver  echoed  out 
sharply  from  below,  and  a  bullet  went  whistling  through 
the  air.  The  piece  of  lead  flew  wide,  however,  but  our 
hero  commanded  Dora  to  back  away  so  sh«  would  be  out 
of  range. 
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"Aren't  you  coming  yourself,  Rush?"  she  asked,  anx- 
iously, retreating  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

"Just  as  soon  as  I  draw  up  the  ladder,"  he  replied. 
"Unless  I  can  pull  up  the  ladder,  and  thus  remove  the  only 
means  those  fellows  can  make  use  of  in  getting  out,  the 
principal  part  of  my  plan  will  fail." 

While  speaking,  he  caught  the  top  of  the  ladder  and 
began  to  pull.  He  discovered  in  a  moment  that  one  or 
both  of  the  men  below  had  begun  their  upward  climb. 
He  gave  the  ladder  a  vigorous  shaking,  and  the  weight 
suddenly  dropped  from  its  nether  end.  Then  he  began 
to  pull  again. 

He  had  raised  the  ladder  but  a  little  ways  when  a  weight 
landed  on  the  other  end  once  more,  with  a  jolt  that  nearly 
threw  him  off  his  feet.  One  of  the  men  must  have  leaped 
and  caught  the  lower  rung  as  Phil  was  drawing  it  out  of 
reach. 

The  ladder  beneath  our  hero's  clutch  seemed  to  be  light 
but  strongly  built,  and  he  drew  it  against  the  corner  of 
the  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  pit's  mouth  and  bore  down  on 
it  with  all  his  strength. 

Dora  saw  that  he  was  having  his  hands  full,  and  she 
ran  forward  and  threw  her  weight  also  upon  that  end  of 
the  ladder.  Dora's  and  Phil's  united  weight  brought  the  end 
slowly  downward  until  it  was  flat  on  the  rocky  bottom  of 
the  quarry  in  such  a  position  that  half  of  the  ladder  was 
suspended  over  the  black  depths  of  the  pit. 

They  could  tell  by  the  jerking  of  the  ladder  beneath 
them  that  one  of  the  robbers  was  still  clinging  to  the 
end. 
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"I  can  see  him,  Phil,  whichever  one  it  is,"  panted  Dora. 
^'He's  hanging  under  the  ladder  and  trying  to  lift  himself 
up  on  top  of  it.     What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"If  we  let  go  we  may  kill  the  fellow,"  muttered  the 
young  showman. 

It  was  another  application  of  the  principle  of  "bear 
and  forbear,"  although  the  young  showman  had  no  time 
to  think  of  the  incident  in  that  light  just  then. 

"Let's  pull  the  ladder  in,"  suggested  Dora.  "Perhaps 
you  can  catch  him  before  he  makes  his  escape." 

"That's  the  only  thing  we  can  do,"  said  Phil. 

Peering  toward  the  end  of  the  ladder,  he  managed  to 
tnake  out  a  humped-up  form  huddled  on  all  fours  on  top. 

"Is  that  you,  Scarp  ?"  called  Rush. 

"Not  much,"  came  back  to  him ;  "it's  Rogers." 
"Well,  Rogers,  crawl  in.     It's  easier  for  you  to  do  that 
than  for  us  to  haul  in  that  length  of  ladder." 

"Crawl  in,  eh,  and  let  you  nab  me  w^hen  I  arrive  on 
sierra  Urmaf     No,  thanks.     I  prefer  to  be  here." 

"Have  a  little  reason,  man !"  cried  Phil.  "In  trying  to 
draw  you  in  we  may  lose  control  of  the  ladder  and  let 
you  fall." 

"I'll  have  to  take  chances  on  your  doing  that,"  was  the 
grim  rejoinder.  "But  I  don't  think  you'll  drop  me.  You 
haverx't  got  the  nerve  to  do  that." 

"Don't  rely  too  much  on  my  good  nature.  If  we  draw 
you  in,  it  will  be  just  as  easy  for  us  to  capture  you  as  it 
would  be  if  you  crawled  in." 

"I  don't  see  it  in  that  way.     You'll  find,  before  you  get 
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through,  Rushlngton,  that  this  is  a  case  of  being  so  near, 
but  yet  so  far." 

"The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  drag  the  ladder  in,"  said 
Dora.  "We'll  have  to  hurry  about  it,  too,  because  I'm 
getting  too  tired  to  hang  on  very  much  longer." 

"Instead  of  drawing  it  in,"  answered  Phil,  "we'll  swing 
it.  If  we  carry  this  end  toward  the  brink,  the  other  end 
will  approach  the  edge  and  we  can  do  the  trick  with  a 
less  expenditure  of  strength." 

They  tried  the  plan  and  found  it  to  work  capitally. 

Just  as  Rogers'  end  of  the  ladder  came  within  a  couple 
of  yards  of  the  edge,  however,  Rogers  executed  a  flying 
leap  from  the  ladder,  landed  on  the  edge,  tottered  there 
for  an  instant  and  then  recovered  his  poise  without  a 
backward  fall  and  dashed  off. 

"Remain  here,  Dora !"  exclaimed  the  chagrined  young 
showman,  jerking  the  ladder  clear  from  the  pit.  "I  must 
overtake  that  rascal  before  he  gets  too  far  away." 
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THE  LAST    MAN. 

When  Phil  took  after  the  fleeing  Rogers,  the  latter  was 
out  of  sight,  but  could  be  plainly  heard  stumbling  over  the 
rocks  ahead.  Unable  to  use  his  eyes,  the  young  showman 
fell  back  on  his  ears,  following  in  that  way. 

His  pace  was  evidently  swifter  than  that  of  the  man 
he  was  pursuing,  for  the  sounds  of  flight  grew  nearer  and 
more  distinct  almost  with  every  leap  that  Phil  made. 

At  last  he  was  able  to  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  man's 
form,  scrambling  over  the  loose  stones.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments more  our  hero  was  upon  him,  and  had  caught  him 
by  the  shoulders  and  thrown  him  flat  on  his  back. 

*'That  will  do,  Rogers,"  said  Phil.  "You  might  as 
well  have  given  up  in  the  first  place  and  saved  us  all  this 
trouble.  If  you  have  any  weapons  about  you,  give  them 
to  me !" 

"Fo'  de  good  Ian'  sake !"  came  the  chattering  answer. 
"Who  yo'  think  I  am,  boss  ?     I's  de  niggah  dat  was " 

To  say  that  Phil  was  astounded  would  describe  his 
feelings  in  terms  altogether  too  mild. 

"What  were  you  doing  down  here,  old  man?"  he 
asked. 

"I's  jes'  lookin'  round,  boss,  dat's  all.  Hull  passel  ob 
white  men  arrived,  an'  dey  come  down  heah,  an'  I  thought 
I'd  come,  too.  Got  separated  from  dem,  somehow,  an' 
when  I  heard  yo'  comin'  aftah  me,  I  got  mighty  skeer'd." 
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"What  white  men  are  you  referring  to?" 

"Mr.  Marling,  boss — de  ossifer  from  town.  He  come 
wif  a  lot  mo'.  Dey  lookin'  fo'  yo',  boss.  I  done  tole 
em '^ 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  I  have  captured  one  of  the 
robbers  and  came  near  getting  the  other.  Did  you  see 
anjthing  of  a  man  running  away  ?" 

"No,  sar,  didn't  see  nuffin'  'tall.  But  heah  comes  some 
'un  an'  mebby  dey  knows  mo'  'bout  dat  runnin'  fellah  dan 
I  do,  mase'f." 

A  lighted  lantern  was  swung  in  the  distance,  and  some 
one  shouted : 

"Hello,  over  there!     Who  is  that  talking?" 

"Who  are  you  ?"  shouted  back  Rush." 

"Marling,  the  chief  of  police  from  Harperville." 

"I'm  Rushington,  Marling." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  chief. 

The  light  was  dropped  to  a  lower  position  and  advanced 
in  an  erratic  manner  along  the  bottom  of  the  quarry.  Phil 
went  forward  to  meet  the  official. 

Rushington  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  things  warm 
for  IMarling  had  he  so  willed,  but  he  had  decided  to  "bear 
and  forbear,"  and  let  the  chief  go  on  a  promise  of  good 
behavior. 

Marling  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  appreciated  the 
young  showman's  consideration.  That  was  the  main  rea- 
son, perhaps,  why  he  had  gathered  together  half  a  dozen 
men  and  ventured  beyond  the  corporation  limits  of  the 
town  where  his  authority  was  supposed  to  end. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Rushington,"  observed  Marling, 
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hesitatingly  extending  his  hand.  "Sorry  to  hear  youVc 
been  having  some  more — er — ^trouble." 

"I  begin  to  think  that  trouble  is  the  natural  element  of 
a  man  in  the  show  business,"  laughed  Phil,  taking  the 
half-extended  hand  in  a  cordial  clasp. 

"I  hear  that  the  men  who  knocked  down  your  ticket 
agent  and  robbed  you  of  some  funds  are  somewhere  in 
this  old  quarry?" 

"Yes;  but  we  have  recovered  the  stolen  money,  have 
captured  two  of  the  men  who  engaged  in  the  robbery,  and 
I  was  just  now  pursuing  the  third  and  last  man  when  I 
suddenly  discovered  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  track  and 
was  pursuing  the  colored  man  who  lives  near  the  quarry." 

"Pap  Podgers,"  remarked  Marling.  "How  did  pap 
happen  to  get  in  your  way?" 

"He  said  he  came  down  here  with  you  and  your  men 
and  had  got  separated  from  you.  How  many  did  you 
bring  along,  Mr.  Marling?" 

"Just  half  a  dozen — all  I  could  get  together  on  short 
notice." 

"Are  they  all  down  here  ?" 

"Five  of  them  are  down  here.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
leaving  one  man  on  guard  with  Rafferty." 

"That  was  a  good  idea.     Where  are  your  men  ?" 

"Roaming  around,  looking  for  you  and  Miss  Warren, 
incidentally,  and  for  the  two  robbers  in  particular.  We 
ought  to  hear  from  some  of  those  fellows  pretty  soon. 
They  were  all  armed,  and,  if  they  discovered  anything,  the 
man  who  did  the  discovering  was  to  fire  his  revolver  three 
times  in  the  air."     Marling  took  a  six-shooter  from  his 
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hip  pocket  as  he  spoke.  "As  I've  discovered  you,  Mr. 
Rushington,  I  reckon  I'd  better  shoot." 

Just  as  he  was  making  ready  to  do  so,  a  quick  cracl^ 
crack,  crack,  came  from  some  place  off  to  the  right. 

"Hello !"  exclaimed  Marling.  "I'll  bet  that  fellow  has 
bagged  the  chap  you  were  running  after,  Mr.  Rushington. 
I'll  just  fire  my  gun  to  let  him  know  he  isn't  the  only  one 
that's  found  something,  and " 

Crack,  crack,  crack! 

A  second  signal  came  from  off  to  the  left, 

"Jupiter!"  muttered  Marling.  "Another  county  heard 
from!  Now,  what  do  you  s'pose  that  fellow  has  run 
up  ag " 

The  officer  was  interrupted  again  by  another  popping 
fusillade. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  he  cried,  astounded.  "There's 
either  being  a  big  waste  of  powder  or  else  there  are  more 
thieves  loose  in  this  quarry  than  we  had  any  notion  of. 
Now  I'll  blaze  away  and  then  we'll  round  up  at  the  top  of 
the  rocky  path  leading  into  this  place,  and  try  and  dis- 
cover what's  happened." 

Marling  added  his  signal  to  the  three  that  had  pre- 
ceded, and  then  added : 

"Now,  Mr.  Rushington,  if  you'll  accompany  me  up  that 
path  we'll  see  if  we  can  find  out  what  all  this  means." 

"I  left  Miss  Warren  near  here,  and " 

"Found  Miss  Warren,  did  you?" 

"Yes.  She  is  not  far  from  here  and  I  would  like  to  get 
her,  and  the  man  we  captured,  before  we  leave  the 
quarry.'' 
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"Very  well.     You  lead  the  way  and  I'll  follow." 

The  young  showman  had  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the 
direction  he  had  taken  when  he  left  Dora,  and,  aided  by 
the  chief's  lantern,  had  little  difficulty  in  retracing  his 
steps. 

As  they  drew  near  the  pit,  Phil  made  out  another  light* 
'When  they  had  got  close  enough,  he  found  that  Dora  was 
in  the  company  of  one  of  Marling's  men. 

"Was  it  you  who  fired  one  of  those  signals,  Hinckley  T^ 
asked  Marling  of  the  man  who  was  with  Dora. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Hinckley.  "I  found  the  young  lady 
and  that's  the  reason  I  fired  the  signal.  Did  you  let  go 
with  your  popper,  too?" 

"I  did,"  said  Marling.  "You  see,  Hinckley,  I  found 
Mr.  Rushington." 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  put  in  Phil,  "if  you'll  lower  that 
ladder  and  climb  down  into  that  pit  you  will  find  some 
one  else  and  can  fire  another  round  apiece,  if  you  feel 
like  it." 

"I  guess  we'll  call  a  halt  on  the  firing  proposition,"  an- 
swered Marling.  "Hinckley,  you  go  down  and  bring  that 
fellow  up." 

"Look  out  for  him,"  cautioned  our  hero.  "He  may 
fight." 

Scarp  did  not  fight,  however.  From  all  he  could  see 
and  hear,  he  knew  his  case  was  hopeless,  so  he  yielded 
gracefully  and  came  up  the  ladder  a  prisoner. 

About  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  canvas  bag  in 
Dora's  hand. 
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"I  had  an  idea  that  Rushington  had  got  hold  of  that  in 
some  way/'  he  remarked. 

"Then  you  had  a  wrong  idea,  Scarp,"  said  Phil.  "It 
wasn't  I  who  found  it,  but  Miss  Warren  here.  It  was 
also  she  who  iollowed  you  three  men  when  you  fled  from 
the  scene  of  the  robbery,  and  sent  back  word  to  me  where 
you  were." 

"She's  a  plucky  young  woman,  that's  all  I  can  say. 
How  she  ever  found  that  money  is  a  mystery  to  me." 

Phil  did  not  take  any  pains  to  enlighten  Scarp,  and  the 
latter  was  walked  briskly  off  between  Marling  and 
Hinckley.  Dora  and  our  hero  followed,  the  light  from 
the  two  lanterns  making  the  way  easy  for  them. 

"Did  you  secure  Rogers,  Phil  ?"  asked  Dora. 

"No;  I  thought  I  had  secured  him,  though,"  and  Phil 
told  how  the  man  he  chased  after  and  captured  proved  to 
be  Pap  Podgers,  instead  of  Rogers. 

"It  won't  be  possible  for  Rogers  to  escape,  however,'* 
added  our  hero.  "Marling  brought  several  men  down 
into  the  quarry  and  left  another  on  guard  with  Rafferty, 
so  I  believe  we'll  have  the  fellow  safe." 

As  they  climbed  the  ridge  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  they  ran  into  a  group  of  men,  among  them  being 
Spooner. 

"Rushington  !"  cried  Spooner.     "Are  you  all  there  ?" 

"I  think  so,"  returned  Phil,  laughingly. 

"And  you  got  the  young  lady,  too!  And  one  o'  the 
robbers !" 

"And  the  stolen  money,"  supplemented  our  hero,  as 
Dora  held  up  the  bag. 
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*lf  that  don't  beat  all,  I'm  a  gopher!  Did  ye  do  all 
that  yerself ,  or  did  ye  have  help  ?" 

"He  and  Miss  Warren  did  it,"  said  Marling.     "We 

happened  around  just  in  time  to  take  charge    of    the 

prisoner." 

« 
"No  wonder  you  get  along  an'  do  things  in  the  show 

business.     You're  a  hustler  from  Hustlerville,  an'  that's 

the  secret  of  it." 

"What  happened  to  you,  Mr.  Spooner?" 

"What  didn't  happen  to  me  I  c'd  answer  better.  Purty 
scx>n  after  you  left  some  'un  sailed  inter  me  from  behind. 
That's  what  led  me  to  call  out  to  you.  Wal,  I  whirled 
on  that  feller  that  tried  ter  down  me  from  the  rear  an* 
we  had  a  purty  fair-sized  tussle  which  ended  in  him  takin' 
to  his  heels,  me  after  him.  He  got  away,  an'  I  got  lost 
an'  went  whackin'  my  shins  purty  much  all  over  the  inside 
of  that  place  down  there,  but  I  didn't  find  nothin'  till  I  run 
inter  a  couple  o'  chaps  who  put  me  under  arrest, 

"  'What's  this  fer?'  I  inquires. 

"  Ter  bein'  one  o'  them  that  robbed  the  Rushington 
Show,'  says  they,  an'  you  ought  to  hear  me  holler. 

"I  couldn't  explain  anythin'  to  'em  at  all  an',  as  there 
was  two  of  them  an'  only  one  of  me,  I  had  ter  do  about 
as  they  said.  Of  course,  the  minit  we  got  up  here  Mr. 
Rafferty  identified  me.  I've  been  a  deadhead  in  this  en- 
terprise all  the  way  through.  Haven't  done  a  thing,  not 
a  thing." 

"That  wasn't  your  fault,  Mr.  Spooner,"  said  Phil.  "If 
the  chance  had  come  your  way,  you'd  have  done  as  much 
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as  anybody.    Are  you  and  the  bears  open  for  an  engage- 
ment?" 

"Are  we?  I  should  say  we  was.  We're  open  for  any- 
thin'  that's  got  dollars  in  it." 

"I  think  the  bears  would  make  a  taking  feature  for  the 
Mossman  &  Rushington  Circus  and  Hippodrome,  and  if 
your  price  won't  be  too  high,  I  think  we'll  engage  you." 

"I'll  see  that  it  ain't  too  high,  Mr.  Rushington,"  re- 
turned Spooner,  "and  I'm  much  obhged  to  ye  for  the 
offer." 

"Where  was  it  those  bears  were  stolen  from  you  ?" 

"Right  in  that  row  of  shanties  there,"  answered 
Spooner,  pointing  to  the  deserted  houses  close  to  the 
quarry.  "I  put  up  here  last  night  an'  fastened  the  b'ars 
in  one  of  the  shacks.  When  I  got  up  in  the  mornin',  the 
shack  was  open  an'  the  b'ars  was  gone.  I  thought  for  a 
spell  they'd  got  loose  by  themselves  an'  tracked  'em  as  fur 
as  I  could,  but  finally  lost  the  trail.  By'n  by  I  heer  some  'un 
tell  about  seein'  two  b'ars  goin'  'long  the  road  with  a  cou- 
ple of  Eyetalians  an'  I  says  ter  myself:  'That's  them, 
Spooner !  They've  been  stole,'  says  I.  Finally  I  run  up 
.ag'inst  your  show,  Mr.  Rushington,  an'  there  I  found  the 
critters.  They're  powerful  well  trained,  them  b'ars.  I've 
raised  'em  from  cubs,  an'  Gin'ral  Jackson  is  sure  the  best 
wrestler  anywhar  in  this  country.     I  taught  him  myself." 

"He's  good  at  that,"  remarked  Phil.  "I  know  from 
personal  experience." 

"You  did  a  specialty  with  Gin'ral  Jackson,  didn't  yoti* 
PhU?"  laughed  Dora, 
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"Yes,"  answered  the  young  showman,  "in  the  m^ 
tent,  to  empty  seats  and  for  one  occasion  only." 

While  our  hero  was  explaining  what  he  meant  a  big 
fellow  came  up  the  incline  with  Rogers. 

"There !"  said  Phil.  "That's  the  last  of  the  trio,  Mar- 
ling.    He's  the  man  that  got  away  from  me." 

"His  name's  Rogers,  ain't  it?"  asked  Marling. 

Marling  knew  Gabney,  Scarp  and  Rogers  very  well, 
having  become  acquainted  with  them  during  his  experi- 
ences with  Whackley  and  Nugent  on  the  preceding  day, 

"Well,  Rushington,"  observed  Rogers,  coolly.  "Gab- 
ney is  the  only  man  needed  to  complete  this  little  party." 

"Gabney  is  waiting  for  you  gentlemen  in  cell  ten  of 
the  county  jail,"  spoke  up  Marling. 

"Didn't  he  have  a  ten  to  buy  you  with  ?"  queried  Rog- 
ers, with  curling  lip. 

The  chief  flushed,  for  this  was  a  home  thrust,  as  Phi^ 
and  a  few  others  knew  well.  The  chief  was  no  more  than 
human,  and  he  had  erred  in  accepting  a  bribe  from 
Whackley  and  Nugent.  But  all  that  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  he  was  going  to  do  better  from  now  on.  Still, 
the  insinuation  galled  him. 

"There's  no  need  of  our  lingering  here  any  longer,  gen- 
tlemen," put  in  Phil,  hastily.  "If  you  will  see  to  getting 
these  two  prisoners  to  jail,  Mr.  Marling,  Miss  Warren 
and  myself  will  return  to  the  show  grounds.  You  might 
as  well  stay,  Spooner,  and  see  the  affair  through.  As 
soon  as  all  is  over,  you  and  Rafferty  can  return  your 
horses  to  the  groom  at  the  horse  tent." 

"All  right,  sir." 
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After  thanking  the  men  who  had  accompanied  Marling, 
the  young  showman  gave  them  two  dollars  apiece  all 
around  and  forced  a  five  upon  the  chief.  The  latter  was 
loath  to  accept,  but  Phil  was  persistent  and  carried  his 
point. 

A  dollar  to  Whistling  Rufus  made  the  little  moke  roll 
up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  and  gasp  at  the  enormity  of  his 
suddenly  acquired  wealth. 

Another  dollar  bestowed  upon  Pap  Podgers  brought  out 
a  blessing. 

Then  the  young  showman  mounted  Caesar,  took  Dora  on 
behind  him,  and  they  started  back  to  the  circus  lot  at  a 
gallop. 

The  moon  was  just  rising,  and  the  way  was  brilliantly 
lighted  for  them. 

"If  we  could  only  have  had  some  of  that  light  earlier  in 
the  evening,"  said  Phil,  "we  might  have  avoided  a  great 
many  unpleasant  happenings  down  there  in  that  quarry." 

"So  we  might,  Phil,"  returned  Dora.  "But  if  things 
had  gone  differently  for  us,  they  might  also  have  gone 
differently  for  the  robbers,  and  we  might  not  have  been 
any  more  successful  than  we  are  now." 

"I  don't  see  how  we  could  have  been  much  more  sue- 
cessful.  It  is  possible  that  it  could  all  have  been  ac- 
complished at  a  less  expense  of  bruises  and  bumps,  but 
I'm  satisfied  as  it  is." 

"And  haven't  you  about  decided  that  'bear  and  forbear' 
is  a  very  good  motto  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is;  but  you  think  it's  right  that  I  should 
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put  Gabney,  Scarp  and  Rogers  through  for  what  they've 
done,  don't  you  ?" 

"Certainly,  Phil.  Any  sentiment  may  be  carried  too 
far.  The  three  robbers  richly  deserve  the  utmost  that  the 
law  has  in  store  for  them,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  to  it  that 
they  are  properly  punished." 

"To-morrow  is  the  last  day  of  our  engagement  in  town, 
but  I  will  make  out  a  deposition  and  leave  it  with  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  If  he  needs  me  when  the  case  comes 
to  trial,  I  will  try  and  run  back  and  appear  personally." 

The  show  was  over  and  the  tents  were  dark  when  they 
galloped  up.  The  performers  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
cars,  and  the  laborers  were  doubled  up  inside  the  tents,  or 
about  the  wagons — any  place  that  was  comfortable  and 
most  convenient  when  the  time  had  come  to  "turn  in." 

There  were  two,  however,  who  v/ere  up  and  waiting. 
One  of  these  was  Walt  Arkwright  and  the  other  was 
Curly,  the  groom. 

Phil  dismounted  and  helped  Dora  to  alight,  and  then 
Curly  led  away  the  horse. 

"YouVe  got  Dora,  and  you've  got  the  money!"  ex- 
claimed Walt.  "You  couldn't  ask  for  any  better  luck. 
Rush." 

"I  should  say  not,"  said  Phil.  "But  we've  got  more 
than  that,  old  man,  for  Scarp  and  Rogers  were  both 
captured." 

"Good !"  cried  Walt,  rubbing  his  hands.  "Tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"Can't  you  wait  till  morning?" 

"I  can't  wait  a  minute.    Here  I've  been  in  a  stew  ever 
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since  you,  and  Spooner,  and  Rafferty  galloped  off  with  the 
little  darky.  I  was  with  you  in  the  spirit,  Phil,  but  I  had 
to  be  here  in  the  flesh  in  order  to  look  after  things. 

"Did  everything  go  all  right  ?" 

"As  well  as  possible  without  the  proprietor  here  to  show 
himself  to  the  admiring  audience,  and  without  the  peer- 
less Dora  to  do  her  juggling  feats  in  connection  with, 
Coon  Thrasser." 

"I'm  practicing  for  something  else,  Rush,"  put  in  Dora, 
"and  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  try  my  hand  at  it  during 
the  next  parade." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Phil. 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell.  Walt  knows,  and  he's  helping; 
me,  but  he  also  knows  that  I  wish  to  keep  it  from  you  until 
the  proper  time  comes." 

"You  can  rely  on  me,"  affirmed  Walt.  "But  this  is  not 
telling  me  what  you  did  over  at  that  old  quarry." 

"We'll  tell  you  as  we  walk  to  the  train,"  said  our  hero^ 
and  then,  as  he  and  Dora  and  Walt  made  their  way  toward 
the  side  track  that  held  the  train  and  the  sleeping  car.  Ark- 
Wright  was  duly  informed  of  all  that  had  taken  place. 

"What  do  you  think,  old  man?"  asked  Phil,  when  he. 
had  got  through. 

"I  think,"  said  Walt,  "that  we  have  all  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  part  played  by  Dora." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  think!"  declared  the  young; 
showman. 

Dora  flushed  happily,  but  said  nothing.  She  had  done 
her  best,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  for  her  to  know  that  she: 
had  pleased  Phil. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE     "living     curios." 

"Hello,  Walt !    What  under  the  canopy  is  that  ?" 

''That's  a  conundrum,  Rush.  Name  it  and  you  caa 
have  it." 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  circus  and  hip- 
podrome was  erecting  its  tents  in  the  little  Southern  town 
of  Dudley. 

The  young  showman  and  Walt  had  "laid  out  the  lot," 
set  the  pick  and  shovel  gang,  stake  drivers  and  canvas- 
men  at  work,  and  then  withdrew  to  the  front  of  the 
grounds,  where  they  stood  for  a  few  moments  talking 
over  matters  connected  with  the  work  in  hand,  the  forth- 
coming parade,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening  per- 
formances. 

While  the  friends  stood  conversing,  two  wagons  hove 
into  sight  around  a  bend  in  the  road  and  advanced  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  the  grounds.  The  wagons  were  cov- 
ered vehicles  and  very  much  like  the  vans  used  by  the 
Rushington  Show,  except  that  they  were  badly  battered 
and  sadly  in  need  of  paint.  Each  was  drawn  by  a  team 
of  two  horses — bony,  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  steeds,  the 
four  of  them,  and  making  terribly  hard  work  of  drawing 
their  loads. 

On  the  seat  of  the  first  wagon  sat  two  men,  one  of 
them,  who  was  driving,  being  slim,  dark  and  of  a  sinister 
aspect.    His  companion  was  short,  stout,  with  furtive 
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eyes  and  a  bushy  red  beard — even  less  attractive,  in  ap- 
pearance, than  the  driver. 

The  seat  of  the  second  wagon  was  occupied  by  an  indi- 
vidual of  hueless  face  and  rigid  demeanor,  who  handled 
the  lines,  and  by  two  others,  the  latter  as  strange  a  pair 
as  our  hero  and  Walt  had  ever  set  eyes  on. 

One  was  a  lanky,  lengthy  specimen  of  a  man  who  must 
certainly  have  measured  nearly  eight  feet  in  his  stockings. 
His  companion  was  a  bearded  midget,  wedged  in  between 
the  tall  man  and  the  driver  and  nearly  lost  to  sight. . 

In  the  side  of  the  second  wagon  nearest  to  PHI  and 
Walt  were  four  round  windows — each  window  framing 
a  face  that  would  have  delighted  an  anthropologist. 

A  rather  pretty  Albino  girl  peered  out  through  the 
first  opening,  a  man  who  might  have  been  the  brother  of 
Jo- Jo,  the  dog-faced  boy,  looked  from  the  second,  a  Zulu 
glared  through  the  third  and  a  bearded  lady  smiled  en- 
trancingly  in  the  fourth. 

Small  wonder  our  hero  and  Walt  were  surprised! 
When  the  first  wagon  arrived  opposite  the  point  where  the 
two  friends  were  standing  it  came  to  a  halt  and  they  read, 
on  its  scarred  sides,  the  words:  "Wells'  Colossal  Com- 
bination of  Living  Curios." 

"A  rival  attraction  which  strikes  town  just  in  time  to  cut 
into  our  business!"  observed  Walt,  smiling  back  at  the 
bearded  lady. 

"They  won't  have  much  success  at  that,"  returned  PhiL 
"There  isn't  a  spot  anywhere  around  these  grounds  suit- 
able for  them  to  pitch  their  tent.  If  they  intend  doing 
business  in  Dudley  to-day  their  only  hope  would  lie  in 
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xatching  the  drift  from  our  show,  and  if  they  can't  get 
near  us  they  won't  be  able  to  do  anything." 

''That  man  with  the  red  whiskers  has  an  air  of  au- 
thority," went  on  Walt,  switching  his  eyes  from  the  sec- 
ond wagon  to  the  first.  "He  must  be  the  proprietor  of 
the  combination.  Here  he  comes  this  way.  I  don't  like 
his  looks.  Rush." 

"Neither  do  I,  Walt.  If  he's  coming  over  here  to  make 
me  a  proposition,  he'll  only  have  his  trouble  for  his 
pains." 

Advancing  quickly,  the  red-whiskered  man  came  to  a 
halt  in  front  of  Rush. 

"Who  owns  that  show?"  he  asked,  jerking  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  Mossman  and 
Rushington  tents. 

"I  do,"  said  the  young  showman. 

"You're  Mr.  Rushington,  are  you  ?" 

The  red- whiskered  man  looked  Phil  over  with  a  critical 
eye  while  voicing  the  question. 

"I  am." 

"Well,  I'm  Wells — Hannibal  Wells,  sole  proprietor  of 
Wells'  Colossal  Combination  of  Living  Curios."  He 
turned  and  gave  a  grandiloquent  wave  in  the  direction  of 
his  two  rattle-trap  wagons.  "Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Rusliington.  Being  fellow-showmen,  we  certainly  ought 
to  be  friends." 

He  presented  his  hand,  which  Phil  accepted  in  a  formal 
way.  The  young  showman  felt  that  Mr.  Wells  made 
these  friendly  overtures  with  some  selfish  object  in  view 
and  hence  distrusted  him. 
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"Fellow-showmen  certainly  ought  to  be  on  good  terms," 
remarked  Phil. 

''Right  you  are,"  answered  Hannibal  Wells.  Then  he 
turned  and  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  down  the  stretch 
of  road  along  which  he  had  just  come.  "Mr.  Rushing- 
ton,"  he  went  on,  again  facing  Phil,  "it  is  my  intention 
to  show  in  this  town  to-day." 

"That's  rather  unfortunate,"  said  our  hero,  "but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  helped." 

"If  we  both  show  here,  we  will  each  cut  into  the  other's 
business." 

"That's  what  makes  it  unfortunate." 

"Yet  we  have  to  live  and  pay  salaries." 

"Exactly,  Mr.  Wells;  and  that's  why  I  remarked  that 
it  can't  be  helped." 

Just  at  that  moment  Curly  cantered  across  the  road  be- 
low, with  a  dozen  led  horses  on  the  way  to  water.  At 
sound  of  the  trotting  hoofs,  Wells  gave  a  startled  leap 
and  looked  nervously  behind.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
however,  and  turned  again  to  Phil  when  he  had  discovered 
the  source  of  the  noise.  Both  our  hero  and  Walt  were 
wondering  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

"But,  although  it  certainly  is  unfortunate,"  observed 
Wells,  "you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Rushington,  if  I  say  that 
I  think  it  can  be  helped." 

"How?"  asked  Phil. 

"In  several  ways.  And  the  best  way,  I  think,  would  be 
for  you  to  pay  me  a  little  something — something  less  than 
the  amount  you  think  I  would  cut  into  your  business— 
not  to  give  an  exhibition  here." 
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Walt  fired  on  the  instant,  but  restrained  himself  at  a 
meaning  look  from  our  hero. 

* 'About  how  much  do  you  think  you  would  cut  into  ouf 
business,  Mr.  Wells?"  returned  the  young  showman, 
calmly. 

"Well — er — let  me  see."  Mr.  Wells  rubbed  his  whis- 
kered chin  reflectively  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  vacancy. 
Just  than  Curly  trotted  the  horses  back  from  the  creek 
and  the  rival  showman  gave  another  leap  and  another 
hasty  glance  down  the  road.  After  recovering  from  his 
agitation  he  said,  hastily:  "About  fifty-two  dollars  and 
sixty-three  cents,  I  think,  would  square  the  bill." 

"You've  figured  it  down  pretty  close,"  put  in  Walt, 
dryly. 

"Oh,  yes.  A  man  in  this  business  has  to  figure  pretty- 
close  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  Ha,  ha !"  His  laugh 
was  purely  mechanical,  and  it  was  plain  he  didn't  enjoy 
the  joke,  after  he  had  made  it.  "But  we  are  only  wasting 
time,  Mr.  Rushington.  What  do  you  say?  Will  you 
pay  me  fifty-two  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  to  keep 
right  on  through  this  town  ?" 

"No,  Mr.  Wells,  I  don't  think  that  I  will." 

A  worried  look  settled  over  the  other  showman's  face. 

"Do  you  think  the  price  too  high  ?"  he  queried. 

"Hardly.  If  your  show  didn't  do  at  least  that  much 
business  it  wouldn't  be  worth  considering." 

"Well,  that  was  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
There  are  others.  For  instance,  you  might  allow  me  to 
pitch  my  tent  on  your  lot  and  give  you  a  percentage  oo 
the  business  I  manage  to  catch." 
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"You  mean  to  run  your  combination  as  a  side  show? 
Is  that  it,  Mr.  Wells  ?" 

"You've  struck  it.  I  have  more  freaks  and  better 
freaks  than  were  ever  shown  under  one  canvas.  For  in- 
stance, the  driver  of  this  first  wagon  is  Diablo,  and  he's 
the  champion  fire-eater  of  this  country.  The  driver  of 
the  second  wagon  is  my  ossified  man,  Japhet  Boggs.  Be- 
side him,  you  will  observe " 

^^Ossified  man  ?"  echoed  Walt,  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
second  driver. 

"Ex-act-ly !  Turning  to  stone,  sir,  to  the  native  granite 
of  his  Vermont  hills.  When  he  speaks,  his  voice  comes 
to  you  out  of  a  living  tomb!  Beside  him,  you  will 
ob '' 

"He  handles  himself  pretty  well  for  an  ossified  man," 
Walt  broke  in  once  more. 

"Oh,"  remarked  Mr.  Wells,  with  a  cunning  wink,  "he 
looks  different  when  he's  on  exhibition.  Beside  him,  you 
will  observe  Captain  Tot,  the  smallest  human  being  ever 
placed  on  exhibition.  At  his  right,  also,  as  the  tallest 
specimen  of  the  genus  ho^no  ever  to  appear  before  the 
public — Chang,  Jr.,  eight  foot  three  in  his  sabots.  This 
first  wagon  contains  poles,  canvas  and  prop  trunks.  In 
the  second  are  the  r^st  of  my  living  curios — Mademoiselle 
Ziska,  the  world-famous  and  beauttful  Albino;  Hanky- 
pank,  a  Zulu  chief,  who  dances  with  his  bare  feet  on 
broken  glass;  Carlotta,  the  bearded  lady;  Zum-Zum, 
brother  of  Jo- Jo,  the  Russian  dog-faced  boy,  and  Arthur 
Low,  the  skeleton  dude.    It's  a  great  combination,  Mr. 
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Rushington.  Will  you  allow  me  to  use  a  corner  ol 
your  lot?" 

Phil  shook  his  head  decidedly. 

"No,"  he  answered,  ''it's  against  my  principles  to  double 
up  with  any  kind  of  a  show  in  the  way  you  suggest." 

Mr.  Wells  flushed  angrily  until  his  face  was  as  red 
as  his  beard. 

"You  don't  believe  that  it's  right  to  live  and  let  live,  do 
you?"  he  demanded. 

"I  certainly  do,  and  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  easy  for 
you  to  live  without  interfering  with  my  business  here. 
Your  expenses  is  not  one-tenth  what  mine  is,  and  you  can 
pull  on  to  the  next  town  and  have  a  field  all  to  yourself." 

"You  don't  know  what  I  can  do,  or  what  I  am  able  to 
do.  You're  a  regular  dog-in-the-manger,  RushingtOHj 
and  want  all  the  hay  for  yourself.  If  I  can't  pitch  my 
tent  on  your  lot,  I'll  have  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
directly  away  from  the  town.  I  couldn't  get  a  corporal's 
guard  into  my  show,  and  you  know  it." 

"There's  no  need  of  your  going  off  the  handle,  Mr. 
Wells,"  said  Phil.     "It  won't  help  your  case  any." 

"No,"  flared  the  other,  "and  it  won't  injure  it  any  if  I 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  you.  You're  a  shark,  that's  what 
you  are.  Because  you've  got  a  few  more  performers,  and  a 
little  bigger  tent  than  I  have,  you  think  you're  the  cock-of- 
the-walk  and  can  do  just  as  you  please.  But  I'll  be  even 
with  you!"  He  doubled  up  his  fist  and  shook  it  in  Phil's 
face.  "You  can  run  me  out  of  here,  and  you  may  think 
you  can  ruin  me,  but  I'll  show  you  a  thing  or  two. 
I'll " 
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''You  get  back  on  your  wagon  and  drive  on!"  inter- 
rupted the  young  showman,  sternly. 

"Ill  do  no  such  thing?"  stormed  the  irate  rival  show- 
man. "It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  when  Fm 
on  m.y  feet  again,  you " 

The  fist  was  altogether  too  near  our  hero's  face  for  com- 
fort, and  he  suddenly  seized  it  with  his  left  hand,  caught 
Wells  by  the  collar  with  his  right  and  ran  him  to  the 
first  of  the  two  wagons. 

"Now,  then,"  cried  Phil,  "up  with  you !  Up  with  you, 
I  say,  and  no  more  nonsense !" 

This  taste  of  our  hero's  athletic  skill  and  muscle  was 
evidently  enough  for  Wells,  who  climbed  at  once  into  the 
seat  beside  his  "fire-eater,"  and  the  "Colossal  Combination 
of  Living  Curios"  at  once  got  under  way. 

Wells  leaned  from  the  side  of  the  wagon  to  shake  his 
fist  and  roar  words  of  defiance,  but  suddenly  broke  off 
from  this  and  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  main  tent.  He 
seemed  surprised.  His  clinched  fist  opened,  his  hand 
waved  and  he  motioned  down  the  road.  Then  he  settled 
back  in  his  seat  and  the  wagons  drove  on. 

Whirling  about,  Walt  and  Phil  looked  toward  the  main 
tent,  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  white  dress  just  vanishing 
within  the  entrance. 

"One  of  the  girls !"  exclaimed  Walt.  "But  which  one 
is  it,  and  what  has  she  got  to  do  with  this  man,  Wells  ?" 

"It  was  Isabel,"  said  Phil,  hurrying  toward  the  en- 
trance. 

"Are  you  sure  ?"  asked  Walt,  keeping  pace  with  Phil. 

"Fm  positive  of  it,"  was  the  decided  answer.    *Wells 
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motioned  down  the  road  as  if  he  wished  her  to  meet  him 
there.     If  possible  I  must  find  out  what  this  means." 

As  Phil  and  Walt  hurried  in  at  the  entrance,  they  saw 
some  one  just  vanishing  through  the  half -erected  passage- 
way leading  to  the  dressing-tent  annex. 

"Isabel !"  shouted  Phil. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  girl's  identity,  for  they  had 
both  seen  and  recognized  her.  ^ 

Then  ran  on  into  the  dressing-tent  and  there  Isabsl 
stood,  apparently  waiting  for  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Isabel's  peculiar  actions. 

As  we  know,  Isabel  Currier,  a  beautiful  girl  and  an 
accomplislied  equestrienne,  was  a  creature  of  wayward 
moods  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  Phil  had  long 
since  found  to  his  cost. 

"Were  you  calling  me?"  asked  Isabel. 

Her  face  was  flushed  and  there  was  a  trace  of  anxiety 
in  her  eyes  which  our  hero  did  not  suffer  to  pass  un- 
noticed. 

"Yes,"  said  Phil.  "I  want  a  word  with  you,  Isabel. 
You  saw  those  two  wagons  that  just  passed,  did  you 
not?" 

"I  happened  to  be  in  front,"  answered  Isabel,  "and  could 
hardly  help  noticing  them." 

"Did  not  that  man  on  the  first  wagon  wave  his  hand 
at  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  "and  I  like 
his  impudence,  I  must  say.     Who  was  he,  Philip  ?" 

Phil  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment. 

"That  does  not  matter,  Isabel,  if  you  don't  know. 
That's  all." 

Her  rounded  cheeks  were  tinged  with  deep  color  as  she 
turned  and  started  off.  She  halted  at  the  door,  as  though 
she  would  turn  and  say  something,  but  evidently  changed 
her  mind,  for  she  went  on  her  way  without  speaking. 

"She's  keeping  something  back.  Rush,"  said  Walt,  as 
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he  and  Phil  started  back  toward  the  front  of  the  tent  once 
more. 

"That's  easily  to  be  seen,"  returned  Phil,  "but  I  don't 
know  as  I  have  any  right  to  insist  on  having  her  tell  what 
she's  keeping  back,  if  she  doesn't  see  fit  to  do  so." 

"Still,"  observed  Walt,  "you  can  see  with  half  an  eye 
that  this  fellow  Wells  is  a  rascal.  He  has  declared  him- 
self your  enemy,  and  if  there  is  anything  between  him 
and  Isabel  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  your  duty  to  know 
about  it." 

"It  hardly  strikes  me  that  way,  old  man.  Isabel  would 
do  nothing  to  injure  me.  I  know  that  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient. Whether  she  is  acquainted  with  Wells  or  not, 
or  whether  there  is  anything  between  them,  is  entirely  her 
own  affair.  And,  after  all,  Walt,  we  may  only  be  making 
a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  Perhaps  Wells  merely'' 
waved  his  hand  at  her  out  of  pure  insolence." 

"Not  on  your  life,  Rush.  He  was  too  mad,  just  then, 
to  indulge  in  any  insolence  of  that  kind.  Besides,  why 
should  Isabel  try  to  gloss  it  over,  or  keep  an)rthing  back  if 
it's  all  so  innocent  as  she  would  have  it  appear  ?" 

"Give  it  up,  Walt.  We  have  so  many  tough  nuts  to 
crack  in  this  business,  however,  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  go 
around  raking  them  up.  If  any  trouble  comes  out  of  this, 
we'll  meet  it  at  the  proper  time  and  not  lose  any  sleep 
anticipating  it.  Hello!"  Phil  added,  his  face  lighting  up 
with  pleasure  as  he  and  Walt  stepped  from  the  tent,  "here 
are  Dora  and  Mamie." 

"Ladies,"  said  Walt,  as  he  and  our  hero  drew  near. 
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"were  you  anywhere  within  sight  when  WelFs  Colossal 
Combination  of  Living  Curios  wheeled  past  the  grounds  ?" 

"Faith  and  we  were  that,"  answered  Mamie,  with  a  gay 
laugh.  "We  thought  for  a  whoile  they'd  stopped  to  take 
you  on,  Walt !" 

"Me !"  exclaimed  Walt.    "What  for  ?" 

"To  help  out  th'  collection  av  curios !"  responded  Ma- 
mie, and  they  all  laughed  at  the  sally. 

"We  both  admired  the  way  Phil  trotted  the  red- 
whiskered  man  to  the  wagon  when  he  began  shaking  his 
fist,"  put  in  Dora.  "We  weren't  near  enough  to  hear 
what  was  said,  but  Phil  was  certainly  equal  to  the 
emergency." 

"He  wanted  me  to  hire  him  to  pass  on  through  the 
town  without  stopping  to  show  here,"  explained  Phil. 
"When  I  refused  to  do  that,  it  set  him  to  boiling  and  he 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  that  I  thought  it  best  to  send 
him  along  on  his  way." 

"An'  it's  foine  ye  did  it.  Rushy,  just  loike  yez  do  ivery- 
thing  else,"  declared  Mamie.  "But  all  th'  toime  yez  was 
talkin'  wid  th'  red-whiskered  man,  Walt,  th'  spalpeen, 
was  fiirtin'  wid  th'  bearded  lady !  What  a  haythen  he  is, 
to  be  sure!  Av  yez  don't  watch  him,  Rushy,  he'll  be 
runnin'  away  wid  th'  curios." 

"Never  will  I  run  away  from  this  show,  Mamie  dear, 
so  long  as  you're  here.  I  know  it  would  break  your  heart 
to  have  me  go,  so  I'll  stay  in  spite  of  the  bearded  lady." 

"G'wan !"  exclaimed  Mamie,  "or  it's  a  box  on  the  ear 
Oi'll  be  afther  givin'  yez.  It's  plazed  Oi  am  to  have  yez 
think  so  much  av  me  charms  alongside  av  those  av  the 
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bearded  lady.  But  Walt  wasn't  the  only  wan  to  claim 
the  admiring  attentions  of  the  Wells  Combination, 
Rushy,"  added  the  Irish  girl.  "Sure,  an'  it  was  Isabel 
that  came  in  for  her  share,  as  well  as  Walt." 

"You  saw  that,  too,  did  you?"  asked  Phil,  a  slight 
frown  crossing  his  brow. 

"Faith  we  couldn't  help  sayin'  it  unless  we'd  been 
bloind,  or  lookin'  the  other  way." 

^'There's  nothing  in  that  to  worry  anybody,"  spoke  up 
Dora.  "Isabel  couldn't  help  it  if  that  man  on  the  wagon 
saw  fit  to  wave  his  hand  at  her." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Dora,"  said  our  hero. 
"I  don't  think  the  matter  is  anything  to  fret  over." 

"Maybe  Isabel  couldn't  help  his  waving'  at  her,"  ob- 
served Mamie,  "but  she  moight  have  previnted  hersilf 
from  wavin'  back  at  him,  don't  you  think,  Rushy  ?" 

"Did  she  do  that?" 

"It's  nothin'  but  the  truth  Oi'm  givin'  ye.    Ask  Dora/' 

The  young  showman,  however,  had  no  time  to  put  the 
question  to  Dora.  Just  at  that  moment  a  two-seated 
wagon  with  three  men  in  it  came  dashing  toward  them. 
The  man  on  the  rear  seat  leaned  forward  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  driver  and  the  latter  drew  his  perspiring 
horses  to  a  halt  in  front  of  Phil  and  his  friends. 

"Is  this  the  Rushington  Show?"  asked  the  man  on  the 
rear  seat,  nodding  his  head  toward  the  tents. 

"It  is,"  answered  our  hero. 

"Does  either  of  you  gentlemen  happen  to  be  Mr.  Rush- 
ington;, himself?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Phil,  "I  happen  to  be  the  man." 
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**Glad  to  know  that.  I  presiime  any  one  else  could 
have  given  me  the  information  I  am  after,  just  as  well,  but 
I  always  like  to  go  straight  to  headquarters." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  that  I  can,"  re- 
turned the  young  showman,  wondering  greatly  what  these 
three  men  could  be  after  and  why  they  were  in  such  a 
hurry. 

"Thank  you.  Have  you  seen  a  couple  of  wagons  pass 
this  way  ?  The  wagons  were  show  vans  and  were  drawn 
by  a  couple  of  teams,  both  of  them  pronounced  candidates 
for  the  boneyard." 

"Ah,"  murmured  Phil,  and  at  once  it  flashed  over  him 
that  Mr.  Wells  feared  pursuit,  and  that  that  was  the  cause 
of  his  agitation  and  the  reason  he  so  often  turned  and 
peered  off  along  the  road.  "I  presume  you  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Wells'  Colossal  Combination  of  Living 
Curios?" 

"That's  it."  The  man  on  the  rear  seat  laughed. 
"Wells  is  a  colossal  dead-beat  and  I'm  after  him  and  his 
combination  with  a  writ  of  attachment.  I've  got  to  catch 
him  before  he  gets  out  of  the  county." 

"How  far  from  here  is  the  county  line?" 

"Five  miles."  • 

"Then  you'll  catch  him  all  right  with  that  team.  His 
horses  can  only  travel  at  a  snail's  pace." 

"He  passed  here,  then?" 

"About  fifteen  minutes  ago." 

"Good !  I  thought  we  were  on  the  right  trail,  and  now 
we'll  nail  him,  sure." 

"What's  in  the  wind?"  asked  Rush. 
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"Mr.  Wells  left  Parkerville,  the  next  town  beyond  here, 
some  time  during  the  night;  and  he  left  in  such  a  hurry 
that  he  forgot  to  liquidate  a  little  board  account  and  feed 
bill." 

"I  was  sure  that  fellow  was  crooked !"  exclaimed  Walt. 

"An  out-and-out  dead-beat,  with  a  record  as  long  as 
your  arm  for  this  particular  kind  of  work.  My  name  is 
Chester,  Mr.  Rushington,  and  I'm  a  constable  from  Par- 
kerville. Much  obliged  for  the  information  you've  given 
me." 

The  driver  was  about  to  whip  up  his  team  when  Phil 
asked : 

"What  was  the  amount  of  the  board  account  and  the 
feed  bill,  Mr.  Chester?" 

The  constable  drew  a  folded  document  from  his  pocket 
and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment. 

"Fifty-two  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents,"  said  he. 

Walt  laughed  when  he  heard  the  officer's  reply,  and  a 
smile  came  to  our  hero's  face. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Chester. 

"Wells  wanted  me  to  pay  him  money  to  keep  from 
showing  in  this  town,"  replied  Rush,  "and  that  was  ex- 
actly the  amount  he  named." 

Chester  smiled,  too,  at  this,  and  the  two  on  the  forward 
seat  likewise  indulged  in  covert  chuckles. 

"He  knows  we're  after  him,"  averred  Chester,  "and 
he  knows  just  what  he'll  have  to  put  up,  when  we  catch 
him,  if  he  wants  to  save  his  colossal  combination.  Drive 
on,  Andy." 
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Andy  used  his  whip  and  the  three  men  were  whisked 
quickly  out  of  sight,  down  the  road. 

Phil,  Walt,  Mamie  and  Dora  were  commenting  on  this 
turn  of  affairs  when  Curly  hastened  up  to  them. 

"Miss  Currier  just  took  one  of  the  horses,  Mr.  Rush- 
ington,"  said  he,  "and  whipped  off  up  the  road." 

It  was  aproaching  the  time  for  the  parade,  in  which  all 
the  performers  were  supposed  to  take  part  and,  for  this 
alone,  if  for  nothing  else,  Phil  would  have  been  startled. 

"Did  she  tell  you  where  she  was  going?" 

"She  didn't  say  a  word  to  me,"  replied  the  groom.  "In 
fact,  she  bridled  the  horse  herself  and  went  off  bareback. 
I  didn't  see  her  until  she  was  almost  out  of  sight." 

"Which  direction  did  she  take  ?" 
Curly  pointed. 

"Just  the  way  Wells  went!"  remarked  Walt,  with  a 
meaning  glance  at  Phil. 

"Get  Caesar  ready  for  me  at  once.  Curly,"  said  Phil. 

"All  right,  sir,"  and  Curly  was  off  at  a  bound. 

"Where  do  you  think  Isabel  went,  Phil?"  asked  Dora, 
anxiously. 

"Undoubtedly  she  went  off  to  meet  Wells,"  replied  our 
hero.  "There  is  something  between  the  two  and,  while 
I  dislike  to  meddle,  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  ought  to.  The 
officers  are  after  Wells,  and  Isabel  may  get  herself  into 
trouble.  Aside  from  that,  however,  it  is  a  rule  that,  after 
this  time  of  day,  no  one  may  leave  the  grounds  without 
leave,    Isabel  has  done  wrong." 

"She  may  have  some  good  excuse,    Phil,"    returned 
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Dora.  "Whatever  you  do,  don't  condemn  her  too 
hastily." 

"I  won't  do  that,  but  I'll  find  out  what  all  this  means." 
Phil  turned  to  Walt.  "Go  right  ahead  with  preparations 
for  the  parade,  old  man.  I  will  be  back  in  time  to  ride 
with  the  others.  If  I  am  a  little  late,  hold  the  start  for  me 
for  a  few  minutes." 

Our  hero  ran  to  meet  his  horse,  which  Curly  was  lead- 
ing toward  him,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  waved  his  hand 
to  his  friends  and  was  off  at  a  swinging  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

FICKLE  FORTUNE. 

The  young  showman  was  not  long  in  overtaking  the 
constable,  who  immediately  called  on  Andy  to  halt  the 
wagon,  thinking  the  young  showman  had  something 
further  to  commimicate. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Chester. 

"Nothing,"  answered  Phil.  "Just  thought  I'd  come 
along  to  see  what  happened.  Don't  stop.  You'll  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  overtaking  Wells  before  he  gets  out  of  the 
county,  but  all  the  time  you  lose  on  the  road  just  makes 
the  chase  that  much  the  longer." 

"That's  right,"  said  Chester.  After  giving  Andy  the 
order  to  drive  on,  he  turned  around  in  the  seat,  facing  our 
hero,  who  was  pacing  along  in  the  rear.  "I  understand," 
he  called  back,  "that  Wells  makes  a  practice  of  never  pay- 
ing a  bill  when  he  can  avoid  it.  The  man  he  owes  this 
board-and-feed  account  to,  however,  is  of  a  different  stripe 
from  the  others  Wells  has  had  dealings  with,  as  he'll  find 
out  to  his  cost." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  inquired  Phil. 

"Demand  fifty-two  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents.  If 
Wells  doesn't  scrip  up,  I'll  take  the  whole  'colossal  com- 
bination.' " 

"You  can't  take  the  •living  curios,' "  answered  our 
hero,  smiling  at  the  idea  of  the  freaks  being  attached  to 
settle  a  bill. 
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"I'll  take  everything  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 
There's  no  mercy  in  the  law,  Mr.  Rushington/' 

"And  little  justice,  either,  in  that  kind  of  law,"  Phil  was 
going  to  add,  but,  before  he  could  do  so,  a  loud  cry  for 
"Help !"  came  from  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  off  to  the 
side  of  the  road. 

"Stop !"  cried  Phil  to  Chester,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
down  Caesar  to  a  halt.  "There's  your  man  now.  I  recog- 
nize his  voice." 

Mr.  Wells  had  a  peculiar  voice — a  kind  of  a  husky  bark 
which  theatrical  people  refer  to  as  a  "whiskey  tone." 

Stopping  the  wagon,  Chester  and  the  man  riding  be- 
side Andy  leaped  out  and  followed  the  young  showman  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  cries  for  help  were  coming. 

A  few  yards  brought  our  hero  and  the  officers  out  into 
an  open  space,  where  the  wagons  belonging  to  Wells  were 
drawn  up  abreast  of  each  other.  While  the  lean  horses 
browsed  eagerly  on  the  brush-tops,  a  thrilling  and  ex- 
tremely warlike  scene  was  being  enacted  by  the  "living 
curios"  and  their  quondam  manager. 

Chang,  Jr.,  had  lifted  Wells  clear  from  the  ground  and 
was  holding  him  close,  while  all  the  other  members  of 
the  combination,  save  one,  passed  in  procession  and  dealt 
him  a  blow  with  a  switch.  The  Zulu  led  the  chastisers, 
and  even  the  women  and  Captain  Tot  sported  wythes 
and  took  vigorous  part. 

The  member  of  the  show  who  took  no  part  was  Diablo, 
the  "fire-eater."  He  stood  off  to  one  side  and  scowled 
while  the  punishment  was  being  meted  out.  He  did  not 
try  to  save  Wells,  however.     Perhaps  he  feared,  if  he  at- 
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tempted  to  take  an  active  part,  that  a  dose  of  the  same 
medicine  would  be  measured  out  to  him. 

In  addition  to  Diablo,  there  was  another  "non-com- 
batant," if  the  term  might  be  used.  This  was  a  young 
woman  who  stood  at  Chang,  Jr.'s,  side  and  begged  him 
tearfully  to  release  Wells.  The  stoical  Chinaman,  how- 
ever, paid  no  attention  to  the  girl's  pleadings. 

Phil's  wonder  and  surprise  grew  when  he  recognized 
the  girl  as  Isabel.  The  moment  Isabel's  eyes  fell  on  our 
hero,  she  gave  vent  to  a  loud  cry,  and  ran  up  to  his 
horse. 

"They  will  kill  him !"  she  cried,  catching  Phil's  hand 
convulsively.  "Save  him,  Philip;  please  save  him,  for  my 
saker 

Phil  looked  at  Isabel  in  a  puzzled  way  as  he  asked : 

"Who  is  this  man?    What  is  he  to  you,  Isabel?" 

"Oh,  don't  ask  me!"  she  implored.  "Interfere  anc 
take  him  away  from  these  people." 

"Don't  you  know  you  are  needed  at  our  lot,  Isabel?" 
went  on  Phil.  Wells  was  making  a  great  to-do,  but  the 
young  showman  was  tolerably  certain  he  was  not  being 
badly  hurt,  so  thought  he  could  delay  immediate  action 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  few  words  with  his  star  rider. 
"You  carried  the  impression  to  me,  a  while  ago,  that  you 
did  not  know  this  man,  and  now  I  find  you  have  left  the 
grounds  without  permission  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
him.     Will  you  explain  this,  Isabel?" 

"Not  now,  Philip,"  she  said,  wildly ;  "some  other  time. 
I  thought  I  would  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  lot  in  time  for 
the  parade.     Promise  me  that  you  will  intercede  and  save 
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him,  Philip,  and  I  will  go  back  at  once.     Flease,  please, 

promise  me!" 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Isabel  was  a  beautiful  girl. 
Now,  wrought  up  as  she  was,  her  heightened  color  and 
pleading  eyes  lent  her  an  added  charm.  Knowing  that  he 
could  talk  with  her  better  at  the  lot  than  there,  with  so 
many  to  watch  and  listen,  Phil  seized  the  opportunity  to 
acquiesce  in  Isabel's  entreaty  and  get  her  away. 

"Thank  you  for  this,  Philip!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
dashed  off  through  the  brush. 

A  moment  later  the  beat  of  her  horse's  hoofs  could  be 
heard  as  she  galloped  back  to  the  lot.  Our  hero  hid  the 
perplexity  the  girl's  conduct  was  causing  him,  content  to 
await  an  explanation,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  strange 
group  before  him. 

At  the  appearance  of  the  young  showman  and  the  of- 
ficers, the  flagellation  had  come  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Chang, 
Jr.,  had  dropped  Wells,  but  still  clung  to  one  of  his  arms ; 
and  the  Zulu,  coming  up  on  the  other  side,  had  likewise 
taken  firm  grip  of  him.  Aroimd  the  Zulu,  the  giant,  and 
the  unfortunate  manager  were  grouped  the  Albino,  the 
bearded  lady,  the  "ossified"  man,  the  skeleton  dude,  the 
dog-faced  boy,  and  Captain  Tot,  each  and  every  one  of 
them  clinging  to  a  switch  and  focusing  their  angry 
glances  on  Wells. 

Chester  took  a  step  forward  and  then  halted  and  cast 
a  look  at  Phil,  as  though  inviting  him  to  assume  the  office 
of  spokesman  and  deal  with  the  situation.  It  was  Ches- 
ter, however,  who  was  clothed  with  authority,  and  our 
hero  motioned  for  him  to  proceed. 
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"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  demanded  the  constable, 
''Why  are  you  abusing  this  man  ?" 

"He's  done  been  playin'  boss  wif  us,  boss,"  answered 
the  Zulu,  whose  warm  patois  smacked  more  of  Alabama 
than  it  did  of  South  Africa.  *'Owes  us  a.  month's  salaries, 
sah,  an'  when  we  axed  him  tub  pay  us  a  little,  he  said  he 
didn't  have  no  money.  We's  gittin'  tired  ob  dis  sort  ol> 
thing — ain't  we?" 

He  appealed  to  the  other  "curios."  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  earnestness  of  the  affirmative  answer. 

"So,"  went  on  the  Zulu,  ''we're  been  figgerin'  up  what 
dis  man  owes  us,  an'  we  allows  dat  his  horses,  en  wag- 
gins,  en  tent  won't  pay  us  mo'  dan  ha'f  whut's  er  comin',* 
so  we's  decided  tub  take  'em  an'  let  him  hustle  fo'  his- 
se'f.  Yes,  sah.  We's  done  gwine  tub  make  Mistah  Low, 
heah,  de  manager  ob  de  combination,  an'  go  it  alone. 
Ain'  dat  so,  frien's?" 

Again  came  a  vociferous  affirmative. 

"An'  dat  brings  us  down  tub  de  p'int  we're  on  right 
now.  We  was  gibin'  Mistah  Wells  dis  lickin'  as  a  partin* 
expresion  ob  our  regard.  Reckon  he's  got  enough,  Chang. 
Bettah  let  him  slide." 

Qiang  hurled  Wells  from  him,  the  Zulu  assisting  witK 
a  vigorous  kick.  Wells  stumbled  to  his  knees,  but  picked 
himself  up  in  a  flash. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  cried,  appealing  to  Chester  and  his 
friend,  but  ignoring  Phil,  "will  you  stand  passively  by 
and  see  a  man  robbed  of  his  property  ?" 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Chester,  with  a  winK  at  our 
hero. 
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"The  idea!"  cried  Mademoiselle  Ziska,  with  just  a 
flavor  of  broad  Yankee  dialect  in  her  dulcet  tones.  "Do  you 
men  mean  to  say  that  you'll  stand  there  and  let  this  rogue 
beat  us  out  of  our  salaries  ?  We  can't  get  even  with  him 
by  taking  his  wagons,  horses  and  tent,  but  we  can  get 
back  a  little  of  what  is  due  us,  I  guess.  Is  it  possible  that 
you'll  try  to  keep  us  from  doing  it?" 

"I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  miss,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
ril  have  to  do." 

Wells  puffed  himself  up  and  cast  a  withering  look  at 
his  "curios" — a  look  that  also  included  Phil,  by  the  way — 
and  observed,  insolently. 

"Now  you  see  what  good  all  this  has  done  you!  I'll 
be  even  with  you  for  the  way  you  whaled  me,  don't  forget 
that.  Let  Low  manage  you,  if  he  wants  to.  You're  noth- 
ing but  a  collection  of  frauds,  the  whole  lot  of  you." 

"And  you're  the  biggest  fraud  of  them  all,  Wells,"  put 
in  Phil. 

"I'm  not  done  with  you,  either!"  gritted  Wells,  whirl- 
ing on  the  young  showman.  "You're  responsible  for  all 
of  this,  Rushington,  since  it  was  your  refusal  to  let  me  use 
a  part  of  your  lot  that  set  this  gang  to  guessin'  about  their 
money.  You  may  gloat  over  the  way  you  have  treated 
me,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you'll  be  sorry.  Mark 
my  words.  Hannibal  Wells  never  forgets  nor  forgives  a 
wrong  and  never  loses  a  chance  to  play  even."  His  man- 
ner perceptibly  softened  as  he  turned  and  addressed  him- 
self to  Chester  and  his  companion.  "You  have  befriended 
me  in  my  time  of  need,"  he  added,  suavely,  "and  if  Han- 
nibal Wells  never  forgets  an  injury,  neither  does  he  ever 
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forget  a  kindness.  I  will  pay  you  for  this,  some  day." 
He  shook  Qiester  and  the  other  man  by  the  hand  and  then 
addressed  himself  to  the  fire-eater,  the  only  "curio"  who 
still  remained  loyal.  ''Diablo,  you  drive  one  of  the  wag- 
ons, and  I'll  drive  the  other."  He  started  for  the  nearest 
wagon,  but  paused  on  the  way  and  came  back  toward 
Chester.  "I  must  know  your  names,"  said  he,  "so  that  I 
may  cherish  them  in  my  memory.  Any  objection  to  tell- 
ing me  your  name  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  grinning  constable.  "My 
name  is  Henry  Chester,  and  I  am  an  officer  hailing  from 
Parkerville  with  a  writ  of  attachment  upon  your  horses, 
wagons,  canvas  and  other  materials." 

Hannibal  Wells  gasped  wildly  and  staggered  back. 
The  awakening  was  so  rough  that  it  fairly  stunned  hira. 

"I  couldn't  allow  these  people  whom  you  have  cheated 
out  of  their  salaries  to  run  off  with  your  property,"  went 
on  Chester,  "because  I  am  here  to  run  it  off  myself.  Han- 
nibal Wells,  have  you  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  claim 
of  one  Gregory  Pulsifer  against  you,  in  the  sum  of  fifty- 
two  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  ?" 

The  proprietor  of  the  Colossal  Consolidated  could  do 
nothing  but  glare  and  shake  his  head. 

"Then,"  continued  the  constable,  "by  virtue  of  the  law 
in  me  vested,  and  by  means  of  a  certain  writ  of  attach- 
ment executed  by  said  Gregory  Pulsifer,  I  do  hereby  take 
possession  of  these  goods  and  chattels  in  satisfaction  of 
said  claim.  Barton,  you  drive  the  right-hand  wagon,  and 
ril  attend  to  the  other." 

A  titter  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the  "curios."    If  they 
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were  not  to  secure  the  property,  they  were  nevertheless 
rejoiced  to  know  that  Wells  was  to  lose  it  all  the  same. 
The  titter  grew  into  a  sardonic  laugh  as  Chester  and  Bar- 
ton each  climbed  up  on  a  vehicle  and  started  the  teams  to- 
ward the  road.  Then,  all  at  once.  Captain  Tot  bethought 
him  of  the  property  trunks. 

"My  trunk !"  he  squeaked.  "Stop  a  moment  till  I  get 
my  trunk." 

"That's  it!"  the  rest  echoed.  "Our  trunks— throw  off 
our  trunks." 

When  Chester  refused,  and  explained  that  their  trunks, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  were  included  in  his  warrant,  and  that, 
if  they  got  them  back,  they  would  have  to  return  to 
Parkerville  and  deal  with  Mr.  Pulsifer,  the  laughter  gave 
place  to  music  of  another  kind. 

While  Phil  sat  in  his  saddle  and  watched  this  rapid 
whirl  of  events,  a  blow  fell  suddenly  on  Caesar's  flank 
and  the  horse  gave  a  startled  leap. 

Simultaneously  with  the  leap,  the  sharp  report  of  a  re- 
volver rang  out,  and  our  hero  heard  it  whistle  behind  him. 

Quickly  regaining  control  of  Caesar,  the  young  show- 
man turned  in  his  saddle  and  saw  Wells  struggling  in  the 
giant's  grasp,  a  smoking  revolver  clutched  in  his  hand. 
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A   FRIEND   IN    NEED. 

"Who  struck  my  horse  ?"  demanded  Phil,  looking  back 
at  Ziska  and  the  skeleton  man,  who  were  standing  directly 
behind  him. 

"I  did,"  replied  Ziska,  raising  her  whip.  "If  I  hadn't, 
Wells  would  have  shot  you.  I  saw  him  draw  his  revolver 
and  thought  that  striking  your  horse  would  be  about  the 
quickest  way  of  getting  you  out  of  range." 

Phil  rode  back  and  leaned  down  from  his  saddle,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand. 

**You  probably  saved  my  life,"  said  he,  "and  I  thank 
you  for  your  quickness  of  thought  and  action." 

So-called  Albinos  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  freaks 
of  nature,  so  it  was  possible  for  Ziska  to  be  all  that  she 
seemed,  and  yet  hail  from  New  England.  Her  name, 
probably,  was  the  only  fictitious  thing  about  her.  Our 
hero  was  beginning  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  feeling 
toward  all  of  the  "curios,"  and  especially  toward  Ziska. 

After  thanking  the  girl  for  her  display  of  presence  of 
mind,  he  rode  over  to  where  Wells  was  struggling  in  the 
hands  of  Qiang,  Jr. 

"Av  ye  say  so,  sor,"  remarked  Chang,  Jr.,  "Oi'll  wring 
the  neck  off  av  him." 

Rush  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  this  "China- 
man" had  a  bit  of  a  brogue,  and,  in  view  of  another  and 
more  pressing  matter,  he  passed  it  over. 
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*T)o  nothing  but  take  his  gun  away  from  him/'  said  the 
young  showman,  "and  then  let  him  go." 

"Won't  yez  be  afther  jailin'  him,  sor?"  inquired  Chang, 
Jr.,  possessing  himself  of  the  revolver  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

"No,"  answered  our  hero,  "he's  not  worth  bothering 
>vith." 

For  a  second  time  the  giant  hurled  Wells  from  him« 
Wells  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  rage,  and  so  choked  with 
his  emotions  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  articulate. 

"I'll  show  you,  Rushington,"  he  finally  managed  to 
shout,  "whether  I'm  worth  bothering  with  or  not.  This  is 
all  your  infernal  work.  I  was  down,  and  you  might  have 
helped  me  up,  but  you  saw  fit  to  kick  me  back.  My 
show's  gone,  I  haven't  the  price  of  a  postage-stamp  in  my 
pockets,  and  the  only  thing  I  saved  from  the  wreck  are  the 
clothes  I  have  on.  And  I'll  be  even  with  you!  In  less 
than  two  hours  I'll  make  you  sorry  for  what  you've  done." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  man's  furious  manner.  He  was  completely  beside 
himself,  and  desperate  to  the  last  degree.  When  he  had 
finished  his  almost  incoherent  threats,  he  vanished  into  the 
brush,  and  could  be  heard  fiercely  thrashing  his  way  back 
to  the  road. 

"You  ought  to  have  sent  that  fellow  to  the  calaboose," 
remarked  Zum-Zum,  the  dog-faced  Russian. 

"His  bark  is  much  worse  than  his  bite,"  returned  Phil : 
"I'm  sure  of  that.  But,"  he  smiled  a  little  as  he  added, 
*'you  speak  pretty  good  English  for  a  Russian." 

"Rooshian!"  sniffed  Zum-Zum.  "Don't  you  think  it. 
Kansas  is  my  home.    I'm  a  populist  by  profession,  and 
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when  that  snap  played  out,  a  spell  ago,  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing else  for  a  living.  A  show  feller  told  me  once  that 
my  whiskers  would  make  my  fortune  if  I  only  did  the 
right  thing.  That  set  me  to  thinking  about  this  dog- faced 
boy  racket.  I'm  Zum-Zum,  the  Rooshian,  on  the  bills 
only.  At  home  in  Ottawa,  Franklin  County,  State  of 
Kansas,  I'm  plain  Ike  Bimker." 

Phil  was  amused.  In  fact,  he  was  warming  toward 
these  "living  curios"  in  a  way  that  surprised  even  himself. 
Their  misfortunes  imdoubtedly  drew  him  toward  them  as 
much  as  anything  else. 

"You  people  all  seem  to  be  in  pretty  hard  luck,"  went 
on  Phil,  addressing  his  dejected  ''curios"  collectively. 

"Hard  luck  is  no  name  for  it,"  wailed  Mr.  Low,  the 
skeleton  dude.  "Haven't  been  able  to  get  enough  to  eat 
since  we  left  Parkerville  to  keep  body  and  soul  together-— « 
and  that's  saying  a  good  deal  so  far  as  I'm  personally  con- 
cerned." 

"Hasn't  Wells  been  doing  a  good  business  lately?" 

"He's  done  well  enough,"  replied  Ziska,  "but  none  of 
lis  has  ever  seen  much  of  his  money." 

"What  has  he  done  with  it?  Certainly  if  he  had  had 
any  he  would  have  paid  the  constable  and  saved  his  show.'* 

"He  gambles,  boss,"  said  Hankypank.  "Dat's  what  he 
does  wif  his  money,  all  right." 

"Divil  a  cint  has  he  got,  himself,  or  any  the  rest  of  us," 
observed  Chang,  Jr.  "Now  our  trunks  are  gone,  an* 
here  we  are  stranded.  Was  there  ever  a  gang  of  frakes 
in  such  shape  as  we  are  at  the  prisint  toime  ?" 

"Can't  you  ^o  to  Parkerville  and  talk  with  this  mail, 
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Pulsifer,  who  got  out  the  attachment?"  suggested  PhiL 
"He  can't  keep  your  property  if  you  can  prove  it  belongs 
to  you,  and  that  Wells  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it." 

"Why,  Mr.  Rushington,"  squeaked  Captain  Tot,  with 
a  comical  wag  of  his  little  head,  "it's  five  miles  to  Parker- 
ville,  and  I  couldn't  walk  it  in  a  year." 

"Besides,"  murmured  the  bearded  lady,  "we  haven't 
had  a  bit  to  eat  since  we  left  town  some  time  last  night. 
Oh,  this  is  terrible,  terrible !" 

"Simply  awful,"  came  the  hollow  tones  of  Japhet  Boggs. 
"I  haven't  turned  into  a  complete  monument  just  yet,  and 
I  need  a  little  provender  to  keep  me  going.  It  will  be 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  walk  five  miles  on  wind 
pudding." 

His  cavernous  tones  lengthened  out  into  a  dismal  groan, 
in  which  all  the  other  "curios"  joined  in  a  swelling 
chorus. 

The  ludicrous  side  of  the  situation  appealed  powerfully 
to  Phil,  but  he  succeeded  admirably  in  keeping  a  straight 
face. 

"It's  against  my  policy  to  run  a  freak  department  in  con- 
nection with  my  show,"  said  he,  "but  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
you  along.  If  you'll  go  back  to  the  lot  where  my  tents  are 
pitche'\  I  will  see  that  you  have  a  good  meal  in  the  cook 
tent.  Then,  if  you  will  show  yourselves  during  the  after- 
noon ai  d  evening  on  a  platform,  which  I  will  have  built 
for  the  purpose,  I'll  give  you  five  dollars  all  around  and 
a  good  supper.    The  money  will  enable  you  to  go  back  to 
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Parkerville,  secure  your  trunks  and  communicate  with 
friends.    How  does  the  proposition  strike  you  ?" 

A  shout  of  joy  went  up  from  the  ''curios,"  and  it  was 
plain  that  the  proposition  had  carried  them  by  storm. 

"You're  a  regular  brick,  Mr.  Rushington !"  cried  Cap- 
tain Tot. 

"A  perfect  dear !"  declared  the  bearded  lady. 

"Begorry,"  averred  Chang,  Jr.,  ''it's  a  friend  in  nade  ye 
are,  to  th'  lot  av  us !" 

"I'll  never  forget  your  kindness !"  murmured  Ziska, 
flashing  Phil  a  grateful  glance  out  of  her  pink  and  tremu- 
lous eyes. 

All  the  others  had  something  to  say,  even  Diablo,  the 
fire-eater,  who  had  been  overlooked  since  the  departure  of 
Hannibal  Wells. 

"Does  that  offer  include  me,  Mr.  Rushington?"  asked 
Diablo,  coming  forward. 

From  the  resentful  glances  which  the  others  cast  at  the 
fire-eater,  Phil  inferred  that  he  was  far  from  being  a 
favorite. 

"You'll  be  sorry  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  him, 
Mr.  Rushington,"  said  Ziska,  coming  close  and  speaking 
to  Phil  in  a  low  tone.  "He's  as  unscrupulous  and  des- 
perate as  Wells  himself.  Besides  that,  he's  Wells'  friend, 
and  might  try  to  help  him  do  you  an  injury." 

The  young  showman,  however,  did  not  see  how  he 
could  very  well  abandon  Diablo,  after  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  the  others.  He  did  not  Hke  the  fellow's  face,  but 
he  had  nothing  else  against  him.  So  far  as  his  being  a 
friend  of  Wells  was  concerned,  in  spite  of  the  shot  fired  at 
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him,  Phil  persisted  in  believing  Wells  to  be  all  bluff  and 
bluster.  If  this  was  so,  and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Wells,  our  hero  could  not  see  how  he  would  have  anything 
to  fear  from  Diablo. 

"Certainly  the  offer  includes  you,"  answered  Phil,  gen- 
erously. "If  your  trunk  and  properties  are  gone,  you  may 
not  be  able  to  go  through  your  specialty.  Do  your  best, 
however,  with  what  materials  you  can  get  together,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied." 

This  decision  of  Rushington's  was  received  without 
comment  by  the  other  "curios,"  but  it  was  plain  that  they 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  associating  with  Diablo. 

"If  Mr.  Carter  had  only  been  with  the  combination," 
observed  Captain  Tot,  "this  trouble  would  never  have 
happened." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Carter?"  asked  Rush. 

"He  used  to  be  Wells'  partner,"  answered  the  bearded 
lady,  "but  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  and  too  honest 
for  Wells,  and  Wells  'froze  him  out,'  as  the  saying  is." 

"It  was  dis  way,  boss,"  put  in  Hankypank.  "Mr.  Carter 
didn't  have  no  money.  When  he  went  away  he  say  he 
done  gwine  tuh  see  some  ob  his  folks  an'  make  a  raise,  den 
he  comin'  back  tuh  make  things  wa'm  fo'  Mr.  Wells.  But 
he  nevah  come,  an'  things  have  been  goin'  from  bad  to 
worse  evah  since  Carter  left." 

"Well,"  returned  the  young  showman,  "I'm  sorry  for 
you  all,  but  I  hope  things  will  shape  themselves  in  your 
favor  before  long."  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  noted, 
with  a  start,  that  it  was  time  for  the  parade  to  be  getting 
under  way.    "I  shall  have  to  leave  you  now,"  he  added. 
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gathering  up  his  reins.  "It's  only  a  short  walk  back  to  the 
circus  lot,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  your 
way.  When  you  get  there,  inquire  for  my  assistant  man- 
ager, Mr.  Arkwright.  I  will  tell  him  about  you,  and  he 
will  see  that  you  are  taken  care  of." 

As  Phil  turned  C^sar  started  for  the  road,  Ziska 
called  after  him  and  hurried  up  to  have  a  final  word. 

''You  don't  seem  to  think  that  Wells  amounts  to  much 
as  an  enemy,  Mr.  Rushington,"  said  she,  "but  you  do  not 
know  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  do.  I  want  to  warn 
you  to  be  on  your  guard.  He  will  do  something  des- 
perate, and  do  it  very  soon.  Please  take  heed  of  this 
warning  and  do  not  pass  it  lightly  by.  I  assure  you  that 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about." 

Phil  thanked  the  girl  kindly,  but  nevertheless  was  cer- 
tain that  she  magnified  the  matter  out  of  all  boirnds.  He 
was  destined  to  have  a  rude  awakening. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

STAMPEDING  THE   PARADE. 

When  the  young  showman  reached  the  grounds  he 
found  the  parade  formed  ready  for  the  start  and  only 
waiting  for  him. 

"You've  held  us  up  five  minutes,  Rush,"  said  Walt, 
meeting  him  among  the  "rough  riders"  who  brought  up 
the  rear  of  the  procession.  "Chester  and  his  man  drove 
the  wagons  of  the  Colossal  Combination  back  down  the 
road  half  an  hour  ago.     What  kept  you?" 

"I  was  engaging  some  special  features  for  this  after- 
noon and  evening  only,"  laughed  Phil. 

"Special  features?"  repeated  Walt. 

"Yes,  the  freaks,"  and  thereupon  our  hero  hastily  told 
of  his  bargain  with  the  "living  curios"  and  gave  directions 
about  caring  for  them  when  they  reached  the  lot  and  about 
building  a  platform  for  their  use  in  the  menagerie  tent. 

"I'll  attend  to  everything,"  said  Walt. 

"Isabel  is  in  line,  is  she  ?"  inquired  Phil,  casting  his  eye 
along  the  columns. 

"Yes.  Did  you  find  out  anything  about  her  connec- 
tion with  Wells  ?" 

"Not  much,  but  I'll  tell  you  everything  when  the  parade 
gets  back,  old  man.     Hello !  what's  this  ?" 

Phil  had  been  riding  along  toward  his  accustomed 
place  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  when  he  came  to  a 
sudden  and  startled  pause  beside  one  of  the  open  cages. 
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It  was  a  cage  containing  two  lion  whelps,  both  rather 
large  for  their  age,  and  known  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
yicious.  Dressed  in  a  modest  but  handsome  costum.e,  and 
seated  on  a  chair  within  the  cage,  was  Dora!  She  held 
a  silver-handled  whip  and  seemed  perfectly  at  her  ease. 

*'Why,"  murmured  the  amazed  Phil,  "what  does  this 


mean 


It  is  a  little  idea  of  my  own,  Phil,"  replied  Dora,  "just 
to  make  the  parade  more  attractive.  One  of  the  trainers 
helped  me  and  I  have  been  practicing  for  a  week  or 


more. 


But  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it!" 

"Of  course  not,  you  dear  old  fellow !    I  intended  it  for 

a  surprise  because "  she  laughed  lightly,  ''because  I 

thought  you  might  not  let  me  do  it  if  I  told  you  before- 
hand." 

**The  trainer  told  me  that  those  are  the  most  savage 
whelps  he  ever  saw,"  observed  Phil,  with  some  concern. 
*'Are  you  sure  you  have  them  completely  under  your  con- 
trol, Dora?" 

''Watch!"  she  returned. 

Thereupon  she  made  the  young  lions  jump  her  whip, 
lie  down  and  roll  over  and  do  several  other  tricks.  They 
were  not  good-natured  about  it,  but  snarled  and  snapped 
repeatedly.  Still,  Dora  seemed  to  have  them  completely 
under  control  and  our  hero  settled  it  in  his  mind  that 
there  was  no  danger. 

"If  they  get  in  too  ugly  a  mood,"  said  Dora,  "so  that  I 
cannot  cow  them  with  the  whip,  and  any  serious  danger 
threatens,  I  have  this."    She  drew  a  revolver  from  hen 
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bosom.     "It  is  loaded  with  blank  cartridges,  but  I  will 
only  use  it  as  a  last  resort/' 

She  said  this  last  in  a  half -mocking,  half-playful  man- 
ner, but  still  the  words  sent  a  cold  chill  to  Phil's  heart. 

"It's  all  right,  dear,"  he  said,  "but  I  dread  to  think  of 
what  might  happen  if  any  accident  occurred  to  the  cage. 
The  next  time  we  must  have  loaded  cartridges  in  that  re- 
volver instead  of  blank  ones.  Be  very  careful,  little  girl, 
won't  you?'^ 

She  assured  him  that  she  would  and  he  rode  on  to  join 
Isabel  and  Mamie.  Isabel  had  been  watching  the  colloquy 
at  the  cage  with  resentful  eyes  and  heaving  bosom.  It 
was  known  to  some  that  she  entertained  a  feeling  for  the 
young  showman  which  passed  the  bounds  of  mere  regard, 
and  it  was  whispered  about  that  she  was  jealous  of  Dora. 

"Back  from  the  state  of  war,  are  ye,  Rushy?"  cried 
Mamie. 

"Finally,"  returned  the  young  showman;  then  added 
with  a  quick  look  at  Isabel :  "We  will  change  our  place 
in  the  procession  for  this  afternoon,  Isabel,  and  ride  in 
front  of  the  horses  drawing  this  open  cage." 

"As  the  proprietor  of  the  show,  Mr.  Rushington,"  an- 
swered the  star  rider,  "your  place  is  in  the  lead." 

"I  know  best  where  my  place  is,"  returned  Phil,  stiffly, 
for  he  did  not  like  the  tone  of  voice  which  Isabel  had 
used  in  addressing  him. 

"As  your  leading  equestrienne,"  retorted  Isabel,  some- 
:what  warmly,  "I  do  not  think  you  should  make  me  ride 
behind  the  others." 
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"Nor  will  I,"  answered  Phil.  "If  you  choose,  you 
may  ride  with  Mr.  Philips." 

Riding  beside  the  proprietor  and  manager,  however, 
was  a  prerogative  which  Isabel  was  loath  to  forego.  As 
she  drew  her  horse  back  beside  the  young  showman's,  in 
front  of  the  open  cage,  a  scornful  smile  curled  her  lip. 

"Faith,  it's  a  great  act  Dora  has  been  afther  springin' 
on  ye.  Rushy,"  Mamie  called  back  over  her  shoulder. 
"It's  proud  of  her  yez  ought  to  be,  me  b'y."  ^ 

"So  I  am,"  said  Phil.  "She  tries  to  help  me  in  every- 
way that  she  can,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  appreciate  it." 

Isabel  was  about  to  say  something,  but  at  this  she 
turned  her  head,  feeling  that  Phil  in  some  way  was  hit- 
ting at  her. 

"All  ready,  Mr.  Rushington?"  asked  Philips,  the  ring- 
master and  general  utility  man. 

"All  ready,"  answered  the  young  showman. 

Then  the  band  struck  up,  the  cavalcade  was  gotten  in 
motion  and  the  parade  was  begun. 

All  morning  people  had  been  flocking  into  Dudley  from 
various  directions,  with  the  purpose  of  "taking  in"  the 
show,  which  had  been  billed  for  a  long  time  ahead;  and 
these  people,  for  the  most  part,  had  come  early,  so  that 
they  would  be  on  hand  in  plenty  of  time  to  witness  the 
street  pageant. 

Some  little  distance  had  to  be  covered  before  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  where  the  biggest  part  of  the  crowd 
was  gathered,  could  be  reached.  Phil  took  advantage  of 
this  preliminary  stretch  to  draw  closer  to  Isabel  and  en- 
gage her  in  conversation. 
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"Will  you  tell  me  now  why  you  went  off  to  have  an 
interview  with  this  man,  Wells,  Isabel?" 

"You  did  not  do  as  you  promised  me  you  would,"  she 
flared  back  at  our  hero. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"You  promised  me  you  would  intercede  for  Mr.  Wells 
and  save  him  from  his  enemies,"  she  went  on,  "and  you 
failed  to  do.  it." 

"I  did  what  I  could,"  said  the  young  showman,  "and 
I  don't  think  I  promised  you  I  would  do  any  more  than 
that." 

"The  people  who  worked  for  him  set  upon  him  and 
treated  him  shamefully,  and  then  you  allowed  his  wagons 
and  horses  to  be  taken  away  from  him.  I  saw  them  pass 
back  along  the  road  with  my  own  eyes.  You  can't  deny 
it,  Mr.  Rushington." 

Phil  was  astonished  at  this  mood  of  his  wayward  star. 
If  he  had  known  how  much  Dora's  daring  act  and  his 
visible  pride  in  her  courage  had  had  to  do  with  it,  he 
.would  not  have  been  so  much  surprised. 

"I  don't  care  to  deny  it,"  said  Phil,  "but  I  do  deny  that 
I  am  in  any  manner  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  which 
have  overtaken  Mr.  Wells ;  in  whom,"  he  added,  slowly, 
"you  seem  to  have  taken  such  an  unaccountable  interest." 

Isabel  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  compressed  her  lips 
and  tossed  her  head  defiantly. 

"So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,"  went  on  our 
hero  calmly,  "Mr.  Wells  deserved  all  the  punishment  he 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  employees." 

"How  can  you  say  that  ?"  exclaimed  Isabel,  indignantly. 
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"I  am  talking  frankly  to  you,  Isabel,  and  saying  just 
exactly  what  I  think.  As  for  the  loss  of  the  horses  and 
wagons,  a  man  who  makes  it  a  practice  to  run  up  bills  all 
over  the  country  and  then  sneak  off  without  paying  them, 
must  sooner  or  later  expect  to  be  come  up  with.  That 
is " 

"Mr.  Wells  never  did  such  a  thing  as  that!"  broke  in 
Isabel. 

"You  know,  Isabel,"  answered  Phil,  "that  I  would  not 
tell  you  this  if  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  so.  A  great  many 
men  in  my  place  would  not  bear  with  you  in  this  matter 
as  I  am  doing.  This  man  Wells  has  declared  himself  to 
be  my  enemy  because  he  fancies  I  have  had  a  hand  in 
his  undoing." 

"I  don't  believe  he  really  thinks  so,"  cut  in  Isabel ;  "you 
only  imagine  that  he  feels  a  spite  against  you." 

"Am  I  to  imagine,  then,  that  he  shot  at  me  with  a  re- 
volver?" queried  our  hero,  ironically. 

Isabel  turned  a  pair  of  startled  eyes  on  the  young 
showman. 

"Did  he  really  do  that?"  she  demanded. 

"He  really  did,"  replied  Phil,  "and  if  one  of  his  people 
hadn't  struck  my  horse  just  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  it  is 
possible  his  bullet  would  have  found  its  mark.  In  the 
face  of  an  act  of  that  kind,  I  must  question  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Wells  is  amicably  disposed  toward  me.  I  must 
also,"  added  the  young  showman,  looking  Isabel  straight 
in  the  face,  "question  your  motives  in  denying  that  you 
knew  Wells  and  then  absenting  yourself  from  the  grounds 
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without  leave  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with 
him." 

"I  did  not  deny  that  I  knew  him !" 

"Virtually  you  did.  When  I  referred  to  him  as  Wells, 
you  asked  me  if  that  was  his  name.  Do  you  wish  to  ex- 
plain this  now,  Isabel,  or  later?" 

She  looked  steadily  ahead  of  her  and  refused  to  make 
any  answer. 

"Am  I  to  consider,"  continued  Phil,  *'that  you  are  in 
league  with  this  man  Wells  to  injure  me?" 

*'You  know  better  than  that,  Philip,"  she  answered,  her 
lip  trembling. 

"You  assume  that  I  know  something  which  I  do  not. 
'An  explanation  from  you  would  no  doubt  dispel  every 
suspicion  and  set  matters  right.  Why  don't  you  give  it, 
Isabel?" 

For  an  instant  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  complying, 
then  she  straightened  stiffly  in  her  saddle. 

"You  are  not  my  confessor,"  said  she.  "I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you  all  my  private  affairs,  and  I'm  not  going  to  do 
it.  So  there,  Mr.  Rushington !  If  you  think  best  to  dis- 
charge me  for  talking  to  you  in  this  manner,  you  can  do 
so  whenever  you  see  fit." 

Our  hero  saw  that  Isabel  was  in  no  temper  to  be  rea- 
soned with  and,  besides,  the  procession  was  drawing  close 
to  the  crowded  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  and  his 
faculties  were  needed  for  something  else  besides  this 
profitless  conversation. 

If  the  throng  was  an  augury  of  the  kind  of  business 
the  show  was  to  )^q  in  D«41.ev-  JRjushin^on  had  reason  to 
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congratulate  himself,  for  never  since  the  doings  of  the 
recent  Fourth  of  July  had  the  town  witnessed  such  a 
turn-out. 

And  it  was  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  too — the  crowd  that 
laughs  at  every  antic  of  the  clown,  applauds  the  band  and 
cheers  wildly  each  separate  and  distinct  feature. 

It  was  a  common  saying  of  Arkwright's  that  Rushing- 
ton  was  the  best  advertisement  the  show  had.  This  was 
because  fortune  threw  it  in  the  young  showman's  way  to 
distinguish  himself  in  overcoming  the  various  obstacles 
that  he  encountered  in  following  the  tortuous  path  of  the 
show  business.  An  account  of  his  daring  deeds  at 
Harperville  had  preceded  the  show  to  Dudley,  and,  in 
consequence,  Phil  found  himself  extremely  popular. 

Time  and  again  his  name  was  loudly  shouted.  "What's 
the  matter  with  Rushington?"  some  one  would  yell;  and 
then  the  crowd  would  take  it  up  and  answer:  "He's  all 
right!"  and  the  young  showman  was  compelled  to  un- 
cover and  bow  repeatedly.  This  was  a  species  of  lauda- 
tion which  he  did  not  particularly  fancy,  but  he  looked 
upon  it  as  purely  a  matter  of  business. 

He  was  glad  also  to  note  that  Dora's  act  seemed  to 
catch  the  public  fancy,  for  she  was  cheered  again  and 
again  as  she  successfully  put  the  young  lions  through  one 
trick  after  another. 

"Glory  be.  Rushy !"  cried  out  Mamie  from  her  place  in 
front.  "We  niver  know  what  a  hero  ye  are  till  ye  march 
in  the  parade  or  roide  in  th'  ring." 

"And  we  never  know  it  after  that,  Mamie,  you  might 
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add,"  returned  our  hero.  * 'Remembered  to-day,  forgot- 
ten to-morrow." 

"At  least,"  put  in  Isabel,  a  little  scornfully,  Phil 
thought,  "the  renown  lasts  long  enough  to  insure  a  good 
business  for  the  show." 

"It's  for  that  reason,"  said  Phil,  "that  I  am  forced  to 
put  up  with  it." 

The  procession  was  How  at  a  place  about  halfway  down 
the  main  street.  Up  to  this  point  everything  had  gone 
ivith  regulation  smoothness  and  there  had  been  not  the 
slightest  hitch. 

But  this  condition  of  affairs  was  not  to  endure.  The 
man  of  whose  enmity  our  hero  had  thought  so  little  was 
lying  in  wait  behind  an  open  window  in  the  second  story 
of  a  building  a  little  way  farther  along  the  line  of  march. 
He  had  a  dastardly  purpose  in  view  and  only  awaited  the 
proper  moment  to  put  it  in  execution. 

The  band  wagon  rolled  along  the  street  past  this  par- 
ticular building;  then  followed  Philips  and  Zara,  the 
trapeze  performer;  then  Bert  Wister,  the  tramp  imper- 
sonator and  Mamie;  then  Rushington  and  Isabel,  and 
after  them  the  open  cage  with  Dora  and  the  savage  young 
lions. 

Other  horsemen  followed  the  open  cage,  but  the  ar- 
rival of  Phil  abreast  of  the  point  where  the  insanely 
vengeful  Wells  was  hiding  was  the  signal  for  springing 
the  murderous  plot. 

A  round,  dark  object  came  hissing  and  spluttering 
through  the  air.  Straight  toward  our  hero  it  sailed, 
leaving  behind  it  a  trail  of  glimmering  sparks. 
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"Look  out  for  yerself.  Rush !"  cried  the  frantic  Mamie, 
spurring  her  horse  forward  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
infernal  machine. 

A  hundred  throats  took  up  the  cry  of  warning,  and 
the  throng  on  the  sidewalks  pressed  fearfully  backward 
and  scattered  as  if  by  magic. 

The  young  showman,  however,  needed  no  warning 
from  the  onlookers.  His  quick  eye  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  catch  sight  of  the  hissing  object  as  it  flew  from 
the  upper  window. 

"Back !"  he  shouted  to  the  driver  of  the  cage.  "Look' 
to  your  horses,  now!" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  he  started  for  the  heads  of  the  team 
that  drew  the  wagon.  Before  he  could  reach  the  animals, 
however,  there  came  a  terrific  explosion. 

In  an  instant  the  procession  was  thrown  into  a  tumult 
of  disorder,  the  shouts  of  the  spectators  on  the  sidewalks 
mingling  with  the  cries  of  the  people  in  the  parade. 

All  the  horses  were  frightened,  but  those  attached  to 
the  band  chariot  as  well  as  the  mounts  of  the  four  riders 
preceding  Phil  and  Isabel  were  gotten  quickly  in  hand 
without  any  serious  mishap. 

But  with  our  hero  and  Isabel,  and  Dora,  matters  did 
not  go  so  well. 

Isabel's  horse  reared  high,  threw  his  rider  and  careened 
madly  back  along  the  road  to  add  to  the  confusion  in 
that  quarter. 

Caesar  also  reared,  but  Phil  was  expecting  some  such 
move  and  clung  fast  to   his    saddle.    And  he  was  not 
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thinking  of  himself,  or  of  any  one  else  in  the  parade,  at 
that  moment,  except  Dora. 

The.  driver  of  the  wagon  had  not  been  able  to  keep  his 
horses  under  control.  They  did  not  get  away  from  him, 
but  at  the  sound  of  the  explosion  they  leaped  frantically 
sideways  with  such  force  as  to  cramp  the  wheels  and 
overturn  the  wagon. 

The  cage  fell  on  its  side  in  the  street  and  Phil  heard 
the  report  of  Dora's  revolver — ^the  weapon  she  was  to  fire 
only  as  a  "last  resort." 

The  driver  of  the  wagon  had  been  thrown  to  the 
ground,  but  he  was  unhurt  and  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  leap  at  once  to  the  heads  of  his  plunging  team. 

A  wild  fear  gripped  its  icy  fingers  about  Phil's  heart 
as  the  wagon  went  over.  For  the  tenth  part  of  a  second 
his  strength  left  him  and  he  was  unable  to  move;  then, 
dropping  from  the  saddle,  he  ran  toward  the  cage — d,  sec- 
ond bomb  falling  and  exploding  within  a  dozen  feet  of 
him  as  he  did  so. 

Phil's  one  desire  was  to  aid  Dora ;  his  solitary  hope  and 
prayer  that  she  had,  somehow,  escaped  unscathed. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FLIGHT    AND     PURSUIT.'' 

The  second  bomb  did  little  harm.  The  show  people 
were,  in  a  measure,  prepared  for  it  and  were  able  to  quiet 
the  horses  before  any  further  injury  had  been  done. 

Springing  on  the  side  of  the  cage,  Phil  saw  Dora 
kneeling  in  her  cramped  quarters.  The  young  lions  were 
opposite  her,  crouching,  glaring  and  lashing  their  tails 
about  them.  Dora,  whip  in  one  hand  and  revolver  in  the 
other,  watched  the  animals  with  steady,  unflinching  gaze. 
When  one  of  them  tried  to  get  past  her,  she  beat  him 
back  with  the  whip. 

"Dora!"  cried  Phil,  "are  you  hurt?" 

"Bruised  a  little,  perhaps,  Phil,"  she  answered,  lightly, 
"but  nothing  serious." 

"Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  the  young  showman,  fer- 
vently. 

There  was  but  one  door  to  the  cage,  and,  fortunately, 
the  side  containing  it  had  fallen  upward. 

"Who  has  the  key  to  the  lock  ?"  asked  our  hero. 

"I  have,"  answered  Dora.     "Here  it  is.'* 

She  laid  the  revolver  down  long  enough  to  remove  a 
key  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress  and  reach  it  up  through 
the  bars  to  Phil. 

"You'll  have  to  be  careful  about  opening  the  door,"  she 
went  on,  "or  one  or  both  of  the  lions  may  escape.     Be 
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ready  when  I  give  the  word,  Phil,  and  don't  fail  to  get 
the  door  closed  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

Phil  put  the  key  in  the  lock,  turned  it,  and  made  ready. 
!A  moment  more  and  the  word  was  given;  and  then, 
quickly  as  he  could,  Phil  helped  Dora  out  of  the  cage. 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  door  was  accomplished 
none  too  swiftly,  for,  as  it  clanged  back  into  place  and 
Phil  twisted  the  key,  both  cubs  hurled  themselves 
against  it. 

By  this  time  Philips,  Wister  and  a  host  of  other  show 
people  and  townspeople  were  about  the  cage,  and  a  dozen 
pair  of  stout  arms  caught  hold  of  it  and  pushed  and 
pulled  until  the  wagon  was  once  more  upright. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  Phil  had  turned  to 
Isabel,  who  was  standing  near. 

"Were  you  hurt,  Isabel  ?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  never  mind  me,"  she  answered,  a  trace  of  bitter- 
ness in  her  voice. 

"I  will  mind  you,  nevertheless,"  returned  Phil,  observ- 
ing that  she  was  pale  and  trembling.  "Were  you  in- 
jured at  all,  Isabel?    Tell  me  at  once." 

"No,  no,  not  hurt ;  but  I  got  a  shock  that  has  upset  my 
nerves.  If  I  am  to  make  good  in  this  afternoon's  per- 
formance, Phil,  I  believe  I  ought  to  go  straight  back  to 
the  tent  and  rest." 

"Very  well,"  said  Phil,  "do  so.  Shall  I  have  some  one 
go  with  you?" 

"That  will  not  be  necessary,  as  I  am  perfectly  able  to 
go  alone." 

Her  horse  had  been  caught  and  Wister  was  holding 
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It.  Without  more  ado  she  stepped  to  the  animal,  Wister 
assisted  her  to  mount,  and  she  rode  away. 

"Has  any  one  been  sent  up  into  that  building.  Philips  ?" 
went  on  our  hero,  pointing  to  the  second  story  of  the 
structure  opposite.  "I  am  sure  that  the  villain  who  per- 
petrated this  outrage  operated  from  one  of  those  win- 
dows." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,  too,  Mr.  Rushington,"  replied  Phil- 
ips, "and  a  number  of  townspeople  have  already  gone  to 
look  for  the  scoundrel.  If  he's  still  there  he'll  certainly 
be  captured,  but  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  that  he's 
there." 

"Nor  I,  either.  However,  I  believe  I  know  who  the 
fellow  is,  and  I  shall  not  go  back  to  the  lot  until  he  is 
captured.  After  this,  I  won't  feel  safe  a  minute  until  he 
is  behind  the  bars." 

"He's  a  desperate  rogue,  whoever  he  is." 

"Was  any  one  hurt.  Philips?" 

"A  few  were  thrown  and  shaken  up  pretty  badly,  but 
not  a  soul  was  seriously  injured,  and  not  even  a  horse 
got  away.  That's  peculiar,  too,  as  we  came  very  near 
having  a  stampede." 

"I  call  it  providential.  Philips.  If,  as  you  say,  our 
people  are  not  totally  demoralized,  you  might  go  ahead 
and  finish  the  parade." 

"That's  the  spirit,  Rushy!"  spoke  up  Mamie.  "Show 
the  people  that  it  takes  more  than  a  couple  av  bombs  an' 
a  stampede  to  get  the  betther  av  the  Rushington  Show !" 

"You're  striking  the  keynote,  Mamie,"  cried  Dora. 
**We'll  finish  the  parade  and  I'll  go  back  to  the  cubs  in 
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the  cage,  just  as  we  started  out.  Phil,  please  give  me 
the  key." 

"No,  Dora,"  he  answered,  ''y<^^  mustn't  get  back  in 
that  cage  again." 

"Phil,"  she  said,  a  resolute  look  coming  into  her  eyes, 
"would  you  have  all  these  people  think  me  a  coward  ?" 

"I  don't  care  what  they  think,"  he  answered,  doggedly. 

"Yes,  you  do — ^because  it  means  business  to  you.  It's 
something  more  than  a  matter  of  business  with  me,  how- 
ever. It's  also  a  matter  of  pride.  There  is  absolutely 
tio  danger,  Phil,  and  I  insist  that  you  give  me  that  key." 

There  was  no  gainsaying  her,  and  the  young  showman 
gave  her  the  key,  walked  with  her  to  the  cage  and  waited 
till  she  got  inside.  Then  he  locked  the  door  and  shoved 
the  key  in  to  her. 

The  onlookers  applauded  loudly,  and  Phil,  after  noting 
that  she  had  lost  none  of  her  control  over  the  two  lions, 
drew  to  one  side  and  allowed  the  cavalcade  to  pass. 

To  look  at  the  procession  one  would  never  have  imag- 
ined it  had  been  through  a  wild  stampede,  and  only  es- 
caped disaster  by  a  hair's  breadth.  The  music  was  as 
gay,  the  riders  as  trim  and  natty,  the  clown  as  funny  and 
the  whole  ensemble  as  dashing  and  orderly  as  it  had  ever 
been. 

When  it  had  passed  on  down  the  street,  our  hero 
dropped  the  reins  of  Caesar's  bridle  over  the  hitching  post 
in  front  of  the  building  from  which  the  two  bombs  had 
been  thrown,  and  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  to 
a  side  door.  Here  a  man,  who  seemed  vested  with  some 
sort  of  authority,  was    standing   and    keeping  back  the 
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people.  This  man  recognized  Phil  the  instant  he  came  up 
to  the  door. 

"No  use  going  up,  Mr.  Rushington,"  said  the  man. 

"Why  not?"  demanded  our  hero. 

"Because  the  fellow  you're  looking  for  has  skipped. 
He  got  right  out  after  throwing  that  second  infernal  ma- 
chine." 

"I  guess  I'll  go  up,  anyway,  and  take  a  look  around." 

"I'm  Ed  Hooper,  the  town  marshal,  Mr.  Rushington, 
and  it  certainly  won't  do  any  good  for  you  to  go  up. 
Still,  if  you're  determined  to  go,  I'll  go  with  you." 

Hooper  locked  the  door  inside,  and  he  and  Phil  as- 
cended to  the  second  floor.  This  floor  was  used  as  a 
storeroom  for  the  establishment  doing  business  in  the 
story  below,  and  was  piled  full  of  boxes  and  barrels. 
There  were  no  partitions  to  obstruct  the  view  and  the 
young  showman  was  able  to  survey  everything  within  the 
four  walls. 

At  each  end  was  a  window;  along  the  front  and  rear 
sides,  several  more  windows.  Of  all  the  windows,  how- 
ever, only  two  were  open — one  in  the  front  from  which 
the  bombs  had  been  thrown,  and  one  in  the  north  end. 

Our  hero  stepped  to  the  end  window  and  made  an  ob- 
servation of  the  surroundings  from  that  point.  There 
was  a  low  roof  beneath  the  window,  and,  from  this  roof, 
the  bomb  throv/er  could  have  either  leaped  to  the  ground, 
in  the  rear,  or  climbed  to  a  higher  roof  opposite  and  con- 
tinued his  flight  from  building  to  building. 

Hooper  stepped  to  Phil's  side  while  he  was  viewing 
the  situation. 
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"Here's  my  theory,"  said  the  marshal,  "and  it's  about 
the  only  theory  there  is  to  form.  The  man  effected  his 
entrance  through  this  window,  and  laid  in  wait  over 
there.  After  throwing  the  second  bomb,  he  came  back, 
got  through  here,  jumped  from  that  low  roof  into  the  alle}^ 
and  so  made  his  escape." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Phil. 

"What  else  could  he  do  ?"  asked  the  marshal. 

"For  one  thing,"  replied  Phil,  "he  could  have  climbed 
to  that  opposite  roof,  instead  of  jumping  into  the  alley." 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Hooper,  confidently,  "he  wouldn't 
be  so  big  a  fool  as  that." 

"That  wouldn't  be  foolish,  Mr.  Hooper,  but  rather 
clever." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  queried  the  marshal, 
scratching  his  head  in  perplexity. 

"There  were  a  great  many  people  watching  the  parade, 
weren't  there?"  asked  our  hero,  in  this  way  leading  up 
to  the  answer  he  was  going  to  give  the  officer. 

"Biggest  crowd  this  town  has  held  since  the  fourth  of 
last  month,"  declared  Hooper. 

"The  moment  those  bombs  were  thrown,  don't  you  sup- 
pose the  man  who  threw  them  would  have  an  idea  that 
the  crowd  would  begin  looking  for  him  ?" 

"To  be  sure." 

"If  he  dropped  into  the  alley,  wouldn't  the  crowd  be 
more  apt  to  find  him  than  if  he  remained  on  the  rooftops  ?" 

"No,  by  Christopher !  He'd  mingle  with  the  crowd  and 
pretend  to  be  hunting  for  the  bomb  thrower,  too." 

"If  the  man  was  a  stranger   in   town — and  rather  a 
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shady-lcMDking  stranger  at  that — ^isn't  it  mote  than  prob- 
able that  he  would  be  suspected?" 

"Well,  yes,  providing  he  is  a  stranger.  We  don't  know 
that,  Mr.  Rushington." 

"Yes,  we  do." 

"You  know  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  this  villainous 
piece  of  work?" 

"I   could   almost  make   an  affidavit  that   I   do." 

"Then,"  said  Hooper,  excitedly,  "you  may  be  right. 
The  fellow  is  possibly  hiding  in  some  house  in  this  block. 
If  that's  the  case,  Mr.  Rushington,  it  won't  take  long  to 
rout  him  out.  Inside  of  five  minutes  I  can  have  a  couple 
of  men  searching  every  house.  Let's  go  down  at  once 
and " 

"First,"  interrupted  Phil,  "as  this  seems  to  be  a  very 
likely  hiding  place,  we  might  just  as  well  go  over  it  and 
make  sure  that  the  fellow  took  to  flight.  Did  you  make 
any  kind  of  a  search  through  this  room  when  you  came 
up  before?" 

"No.  I  saw  that  open  window  in  the  end  of  the  room 
and  was  so  sure  that  he  got  out  there  and  skipped  by  way 
of  the  alley  that  I  went  down  and  started  some  men 
around  to  the  rear  to  look  for  him." 

Phil  did  not  really  think  that  the  man  he  was  looking 
for  was  hiding  in  the  room.  Still,  wishing  to  make  sure 
of  his  ground,  he  determined  to  search  as  he  went. 

Going  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  the  young 
showman  began  to  look  there,  while  Hooper  began  closer 
to  the  open  window,  through  which  it  was  presumed  the 
man  had  made  his  entrance  and  exit. 
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Behind  hogsheads,  boxes  and  barrels  our  hero  peered, 
and  was  busily  at  work  when  he  heard  a  quick  movement 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  followed  by  a  startled  ex- 
clamation, the  sound  of  a  blow,  a  groan  and  a  fall. 

Phil  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  Hannibal  Wells, 
standing  in  a  barrel  from  which  he  had  apparently  risen, 
deal  Hooper  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  club,  then  leap 
out  on  the  floor,  spring  through  the  window  and  vanish. 

It  all  happened  with  magical  quickness,  and,  although 
the  young  showman  had  made  a  dash  for  that  end  of  the 
room  the  instant  he  realized  what  was  going  on,  yet  Wells 
wsis  gone  before  he  got  to  the  place  where  Hooper  had 
fallen. 

Without  halting  to  examine  the  marshal's  injuries,  the 
young  showman  jumped  to  the  window  and  saw  Wells 
scaling  the  opposite  wall. 

In  an  instant  Phil  had  dropped  from  the  window, 
plunged  across  the  top  of  the  low  building  that  intervened 
and  mounted  to  the  opposite  roof. 

By  that  time,  Wells  was  on  the  farther  side  of  this 
roof  and  halfway  up  a  stretch  of  brick  wall  traversed  by 
a  lightning  rod.  The  wall  he  was  climbing  was  part  of  a 
three-story  structure — just  one  story  higher  than  the 
building  Phil  was  on. 

Neither  the  pursuer  nor  the  pursued  said  a  word.  The 
flight  and  chase  was  over  hard  ground  and  there  was  no 
breath  to  expend  in  useless  talk.  Each  was  determined, 
but  our  hero's  athletic  training  was  standing  him  in  good 
stead  and  he  was  gaining  "hand-over-hand." 

When  Phil  was  halfway  up  the  wall.  Wells  was  just 
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drawing  himself  over  the  coping.  On  the  top  of  that 
building,  as  our  hero  figured  it,  he  would  catch  his  man. 

But  he  did  not,  for  when  he  pulled  himself  over  the 
edge  of  the  roof.  Wells  had  vanished ! 

For  a  moment,  the  young  showman  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  this  sudden  disappearance ;  then  he  saw  an  open 
skylight  which  showed  him  the  way  Wells  had  gone. 

He  followed  without  delay,  descending  a  flight  of  nar- 
row stairs  and  listening  to  the  footfalls  of  his  enemy  be- 
low him.  He  was  close  upon  his  quarry  now,  but  found 
himself  in  a  winding  passage  where  it  was  necessary  foe 
him  to  follow  by  ear  alone. 

Dashing  on,  Phil  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  sounds 
he  was  following.  At  last  he  turned  a  corner  and  saw 
Wells  just  disappearing  into  a  room.  A  couple  of  jumps 
brought  Phil  to  the  threshold,  but  the  door  was  slammed 
in  his  face  and  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  shoulder  against 
it  and  exert  all  his  strength  to  force  it  open. 

When  the  door  finally  gave  way,  it  did  so  so  suddenly 
that  our  hero  was  precipitated  headlong  into  the  room. 

He  tried  to  regain  his  balance,  but  could  not,  and  tum- 
bled full  length  to  the  floor. 

Before  he  could  rise,  a  form  hurled  itself  upon  him. 
Phil  arose,  however,  tossing  the  form  off  with  an  ease 
that  must  have  surprised  its  owner. 

Then  the  door  was  slammed  shut,  a  key  grated  in  the 
lock  and  a  hoarse  laugh  echoed  through  the  room. 

"Now,  Rushington,"  cried  the  husky  and  familiar 
voice  of  Hannibal  Wells,  "I've  got  you.     You  escaped 
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me  out  in  the  street,  but  you  can't  get  away  from  me 
here." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Phil  discovered  that  he  and 
Wells  were  not  the  only  two  men  in  the  room.  There 
was  another  couple  present,  and  one  of  these  was  Diablo. 
The  second  of  the  twain  was  an  individual  whom  Phil 
did  not  know,  and  had  never  before  seen. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ONE    AGAINST    THREE, 

"Well,  gentlemen/'  said  the  young  showman,  with  a 
short  laugh,  "this  is  rather  an  unexpected  meeting  for 
me,  so  far  as  two  of  you  are  concerned." 

"You'll  find  it's  no  laughing  matter,"  answered  Wells, 
savagely. 

'What  do  you  want?"  asked  Phil,  backing  up  against 
the  wall  behind  him  so  that  he  could  keep  all  three  of 
the  men  in  front. 

Wells  advanced  a  step  and  made  ready  to  answer,  but, 
before  he  could  do  so,  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  door  knob 
without  and  rattled  it  vigorously. 

"Who  the  nation  is  that  ?"  growled  Diablo. 

"I'll  find  out,"  answered  Wells.  "Keep  an  eye  on  Rush- 
ington,  and  don't  let  him  come  at  me  when  my  back's 
turned."    With  that  Wells  stepped  to  the  door. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  to  get  in !"  came  the  reply,  in  a  feminine  voice. 

Phil  started,  for  he  at  once  recognized  the  voice  as 
belonging  to  Isabel. 

"Clear  out,  Isabel,"  said  Wells,  roughly.  "I  haven't 
got  any  time  to  talk  with  you  now." 

"What  are  you  doing  in  there  ?" 

"Nothing  that  concerns  you.  Go  downstairs  and  I'll 
join  you  there  in  a  little  while," 
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"I  shan't  leave  here  until  I  know  what  you  are  doing. 
Open  the  door,  I  say !" 

Once  more  she  rattled  at  the  knob. 

**Do  as  he  says,  Isabel !"  called  Phil.  "Go  back  to  the 
building  from  which  those  bombs  were  thrown,  and  have 
Hooper,  the  town  marshal,  cared  for.  He  was  struck  by 
Wells  and " 

When  our  hero  had  got  that  far  Diablo  and  the  un- 
known made  a  dash  at  him  from  opposite  directions  and 
he  was  compelled  to  cease  talking  and  defend  himself. 

Neither  Diablo  nor  the  other  man  displayed  very  much 
science  in  their  attack,  and  Phil  struck  out  right  and  left, 
beating  them  back  with  an  ease  that  astounded  them  and 
made  them  pause  before  renewing  the  assault. 

"What  are  they  doing  to  you,  Phil  ?"  cried  Isabel. 
She  had  heard  the  sounds  of  the  scuffle,  and  it  was  easy 
for  her  to  imagine  that  Rush  had  been  set  upon. 

"They're  doing  nothing  to  me,"  answered  Phil,  eying 
his  enemies,  warily,  "and,  what's  more,  I  don't  think  they 
will  do  anything  to  me.  Send  some  one  up  here  at  once, 
Isabel — Hooper,  if  he's  able  to  comiC.  With  a  little  help 
I  can  capture  these  fellows  and  put  them  in  jail,  where 
they  belong." 

"I'll  go  at  once,"  said  the  girl. 

"Stay  where  you  are !"  roared  Wells,  throwing  himself 
on  the  door.  "You'll  never  dare  turn  against  your  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Isabel,  if  you  go,  I'll  make  you  sorry 
for  it.  Is  it  possible  you'd  help  this  man  to  put  me  in 
^ail?" 
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"I'll  not  stir  a  step  if  you'll  open  that  door  and  let 
him  go." 

"Don't  you  know  that  this  Rushington  has  ruined  me  ?'* 

"I  know  that  he's  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  Your  mis- 
fortunes, Hannibal,  have  made  you  insane.  If  you'll  re- 
lease Mr.  Rushington,  I  am  sure  he  will  promise  to  take 
no  further  action  against  you." 

"I'll  make  no  bargain  with  these  men,  Isabel,"  declared 
Phil.  "They  are  desperate  scoundrels  and  will  have  to 
be  placed  where  they  can  commit  no  more  outrages  like 
that  of  a  half  hour  ago." 

"You  hear,  do  you,  Isabel  ?"  cried  Wells.  "He  refuses 
to  treat  with  us.  There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done  if  we 
wish  to  save  ourselves." 

"What's  that?" 

A  grim  smile  overspread  Wells'  face  as  he  answered : 

"We'll  have  to  take  care  of  him,  and  I  don't  think  we'll 
have  much  of  a  time  doing  it,  as  we're  three  to  one." 

Isabel  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  they  could  hear  her 
light  footsteps  retreating  rapidly  along  the  hall  until  they 
died  away  altogether. 

"Confound  it!"  muttered  Wells.     "The  girl's  gone." 

"Will  she  bring  some  one  after  us  ?"  asked  Diablo. 

"Who  can  ever  tell  what  a  woman  will  do?"  snarled 
Wells.  "Our  proper  course  is  to  get  this  thing  over 
with  and  make  ourselves  scarce  before  she  gets  back." 
Wells  plunged  his  hand  into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat 
and  drew  out  a  long-bladed  knife,  which  he  opened  by 
means  of  his  teeth.  "You  can  save  yourself  a  little  rough 
treatment,  Rushington,"  he  went  on,  "if  you'll  give  me 
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that  fifty-two  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  now,  and  agree 
not  to  take  any  action  against  us  for  what  we've  done." 

"I  will  not  agree  tf?>  any  proposition  you  may  make," 
said  the  young  showman,  in  no  wise  frightened  by  the 
display  of  the  knife,  "and  I  certainly  shall  pay  you  no 
money." 

"Then  look  out  for  yourself,  for  we  haven't  any  more 
timie  to  waste  on  you." 

A  tramp  of  heavy  feet  was  heard  down  the  hall,  just  as 
the  three  men  executed  a  concerted  movement  against 
Phil. 

The  young  showman,  with  all  his  science  and  athletic 
skill,  did  not  deceive  himself  with  the  thought  that  he 
could  best  three  antagonists  such  as  now  confronted  him. 
He  had  all  along  felt,  however,  that  help  would  arrive 
from  some  quarter,  and  that  he  might  makeshift  to  hold 
out  until  it  came.  When  he  found  that  Isabel  was  at 
hand  his  confidence  in  the  outcome  was  increased. 

Wells  was  the  only  one  of  his  three  foes  who  was 
armed,  consequently  our  hero  gave  him  his  first  attention, 
ignoring  the  other  two.  A  bound,  a  deft  dodging  of  a 
slashing  knife  thrust,  then  a  blow,  and  the  young  show- 
m.an  had  made  himself  master  of  the  field  in  that  quarter, 
by  striking  Wells  hard  enough  to  send  the  man  down  in  a 
quivering  and  senseless  heap. 

"That's  enough  for  me,"  declared  the  unknown,  back- 
ing away  as  Phil  turned  upon  him.  "I'm  not  afraid  of 
running  up  against  an  ordinary  fist,  but  I  draw  the  line 
at  trip-hammers  and  pile-drivers." 

"My  sentiments,  too,"  averred  Diablo,  with  a  scowl, 
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"especially  as  a  fresh  lot  of  reinforcements  have  just  ar- 
rived." 

"Open  this  door!"  commanded  a  deep  voice,  while  a 
heavy  foot  kicked  at  the  panels. 

"In  just  a  moment,"  answered  Phil. 

A  second  later,  when  he  had  turned  the  key  and  pulled 
the  door  ajar,  Hooper  came  bouncing  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  Walt  and  three  or  four  of  the  townspeople. 
The  marshal  had  a  bandage  tied  around  his  forehead  and 
appeared  very  much  surprised  on  finding  that  they  had 
been  admitted  by  the  young  showman. 

A  relieved  look  came  to  Walt's  face  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  eyes  on  his  chum. 

"Isabel  told  us  you  were  being  killed  up  here,  old 
man,"  observed  Walt. 

"Not  quite,"  laughed  Phil;  "some  of  your  friends 
might  look  after  Wells  though.  Hooper,  and  find  out  how 
badly  I  hurt  him  when  I  knocked  him  down.  Softly, 
there,  Diablo !"  added  our  hero,  stepping  quickly  between 
the  fire-eater  and  the  open  door  for  which  the  man  had 
hastily  started.  "We  have  not  quite  finished  with  you 
and  your  friend.  This  is  your  return  to  me  for  the  kind- 
ness I  tendered  you,  is  it?" 

Diablo  held  his  tongue  and  merely  passed  a  sneering 
look  from  Phil  to  Walt. 

"He's  a  regular  cur,  Phil,"*said  Walt,  "and  a  total 
stranger  to  gratitude  and  every  other  humane  sentiment." 

"Did  he  arrive  at  the  lot  with  the  other  'curios'  ?" 
.  "Yes,  trudging  along  by  himself,  far  in  the  rear.     No 
other  self-respecting  freak  would  associate  with  him.    He 
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hung  around  the  dressing-tent  after  he  ite  the  meal  you 
told  me  to  have  set  up  for  the  lot  of  them,  and  then 
made  himself  absent  just  about  the  time  the  parade 
came  in." 

"Then,  when  the  parade  got  back,  you  found  out  about 
the  stampede,  did  you  ?" 

"I  did,  and  hurried  into  town  to  give  you  a  hand  in 
running  the  bombthrower  down.  I  met  Hooper  on  the 
walk  in  front  of  this  building,  and  while  he  was  telling 
me«how  Wells  had  jumiped  out  of  the  barrel  and  struck 
him  down,  Isabel  came  hurrying  out  of  the  hallway  near 
where  we  were  standing  and  told  us  that  Wells  and  two 
others  had  gone  up  there  in  a  room  and  asked  us  to  go  to 
your  assistance  at  once.  What  in  the  world  were  these 
fellov/s  trying  to  do  to  you?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  think  they  would  have  gone 
very  far." 

"This  looks  as  though  they  might  have  gone  farther 
than  you  think,"  returned  Walt,  picking  up  the  knife 
which  Wells  had  dropped.  "A  man  who  would  throw  a 
couple  of  bombshells  into  a  parade  would  go  to  almost 
any  extreme.  And  he  did  this  all  because  you  would  not 
hire  him  to  take  his  show  through  the  tovi/n  or  let  him 
\ise  a  corner  of  the  lot !     The  fellow  must  be  crazy." 

While  the  friends  were  talking,  the  men  who  came  in 
with  Hooper  and  Walt  had  quietly  taken  Diablo  and  the 
tinknovi^n  into  custody.  As  Phil  stepped  over  to  the 
marshal  to  ask  about  Wells,  the  latter  started  up  and 
looked  around  him  in  a  dazed  way. 

"He's  all  right,"  said  Hooper,  "and  I  don't  think  you 
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dealt  him  a  Larder  blow  than  he  gave  me.     By  George! 
My  head  is  whirling  yet." 

"You  will  see  that  these  three  fellows  are  locked  up, 
will  you,  Hooper?"  asked  Phil. 

"Certainly.  They'll  be  taken  from  here  right  to  the 
jail." 

"That's  all  we  need  to  know,  Walt,"  said  our  hero  to 
his  chum,  "and  we'd  probably  better  stir  our  stumps  and 
get  back  to  the  lot."  They  started  from  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs.  "Did  Dora  get  back  safely?"  added 
Phil. 

"Yes;  but  I  hear  she  had  quite  a  time  of  it." 

"I  should  say  so!  I  never  had  anything  give  me  such 
a  turn  since  the  time  when  Dora  followed  the  thief  who 
robbed  the  ticket  wagon." 

As  they  passed  down  the  stairs  Phil  noticed  that  all 
the  rooms  he  could  look  into  were  empty  and  that  the 
building  was  apparently  vacant. 

"What  became  of  Isabel?"  he  queried;  "isn't  she 
here?" 

"After  she  told  us  about  you  I  didn't  stop  to  see  where 
she  went.  She  may  have  gone  back  to  the  lot.  Strange 
that  she  should  have  been  here  in  the  same  building  with 
Wells,  Diablo  and  the  other  man !" 

"Following  the  stampede,  she  seemed  so  excited  and 
wrought  up  that  I  told  her  to  go  back  to  the  lot.  Evi- 
dently, instead  of  returning  to  the  grounds,  she  came 
here." 

**She  seems  to  be  developing  into  a  first-class  mystery. 
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Have  you  found  out  anything  more  about  the  relations 
between  her  and  Wells?" 

"Very  little,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  we  will  not 
find  her  actions  to  be  so  mysterious  as  we  at  first  sup- 
posed. I  think,  Walt,  that  Wells  is  a  relative  of  hers. 
He  has  certainly  claims  on  her  which  she  can't  ignore, 
but  which  she  does  not  want  to  acknowledge  to  us.  Still, 
however  that  may  be,  in  view  of  what  Isabel  has  done, 
I'm  not  inclined  to  press  her  for  an  explanation." 

On  reaching  the  sidewalk,  they  discovered  that  Isabel's 
horse,  which  Walt  said  had  been  hitched  near  his,  was 
gone,  so  they  were  sure  she  had  returned  to  the  lot. 

Caesar  was  farther  down  the  street  in  front  of  the 
building  from  which  the  bombs  had  been  thrown,  and 
Phil  was  soon  on  his  back  and  cantering  along  toward  the 
show  beside  Walt. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE   STOLEN   PROPS. 

"This  has  been  rather  an  exciting  forenoon,"  remarked 
'Phil,  "and  the  excitement  has  been  of  a  kind  which  I 
don't  particularly  fancy.  Wells  must  have  used  that  va- 
cant three-story  building  for  a  kind  of  rendezvous. 
Diablo  and  that  unknown  man  were  waiting  for  him  there, 
and  in  following  Wells  I  ran  right  in  on  them.  I  won- 
der who  that  third  man  can  be?" 

"I  saw  him  hanging  around  the  dressing-tent  talking  to 
Wells.  Not  liking  his  looks,  I  ordered  him  off  the 
grounds." 

"You  didn't  find  out  who  he  was,  did  you  ?" 

"One  of  the  freaks  told  me  that  he  was  a  drunken  lout 
who  used  to  travel  with  the  Colossal  Combination  as  can- 
vasman,  when  Carter  was  a  partner  of  Wells.  Carter,  I 
was  told,  discharged  the  man." 

"Well,"  mused  the  young  showman,  "they're  birds  of  a 
feather,  the  three  of  them,  and  will  com.e  to  a  rope's  end 
sooner  or  later." 

"What  will  you  do  with  them?" 

"Have  them  put  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  for 
one  thing.  They  won't  be  able  to  furnish  the  bonds  and 
will  have  to  remain  in  jail." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  take  any  action  against  Wells  for 
throwing  those  bombs?" 

"That  would  take  both  time  and  moneyj  and  I  haven't 
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any  of  either  to  spare  in  a  cause  of  that  kind.  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  think  the  matter  over  very  seriously  before  I 
do  anything  more/' 

^'Neither  Diablo  nor  Wells  ought  to  be  allowed  to  run 
loose,"  asserted  Walt.  "One  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  I'm 
'  positive,  too,  that  the  fire-eater  had  some  object  in  view 
in  sneaking  around  the  tents  as  he  did.  Ziska,  the  Al- 
bino girl,  told  me  I'd  better  have  an  eye  on  him.  I  set 
a  man  to  watch  the  fellow,  but  he  had  disappeared  and 
could  not  be  found." 

"He'll  not  be  in  condition  to  do  any  underhand  work 
from  now  on,  old  fellow,  so  we  needn't  worry  about  him.'* 

'It  isn't  what  he  does  from  now  on  that  worries  me. 
It's  what  he  may  have  done  before  he  left  the  grounds." 

"Still  crossing  bridges  before  you  get  to  them!"  ex- 
claimed Phil,  with  a  laugh.  "Care  killed  a  cat,  Walt,  and 
I  can't  understand  why  you're  not  gray-headed." 

There  was  some  foundation  for  Walt's  "bridge,"  how- 
ever, as  they  quickly  found  when  they  reached  the  lot. 

A  large  crowd  surrounded  the  ticket  wagon,  and 
Brewster,  the  ticket  seller,  as  well  as  the  man  "on"  the 
door,  had  their  hands  full  in  taking  care  of  the  throng. 

The  band  in  the  main  tent  was  playing  a  lively  air  and 
Phil,  for  the  first  time,  realized  that  several  hours  had 
slipped  past  since  he  had  left  the  grounds  with  the  parade. 

"I  hadn't  any  idea  it  was  so  late  as  this,"  he  observed 
to  Walt,  as  they  turned  their  horses  and  made  for  the 
rear  of  the  main  tent,  where  the  stable-annex  was  located. 

As  he  came  close  to  the  dresssing-tent  he  was  aston- 
ished to  see  a  group  of  male  performers  lounging  around 
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outside  in  their  everyday  clothes.  By  all  rules  of  pro- 
cedure they  should  have  been  inside,  in  ring  costume, 
awaiting  the  call  for  the  ''grand  entry." 

"What  does  all  this  mean,  Wister?"  demanded  the 
young  showman,  addressing  himself  to  the  versatile  tramp 
impersonator.  "Why  haven't  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  got  into  your  trunks  and  tights  ?'' 

"We  haven't  any  trunks  and  tights  to  get  into,  Mr, 
Rushington." 

"What !"  exclaimed  Phil  and  Walt,  in  one  breath. 

Wister  repeated  his  words,  and  just  then  Philips,  ex- 
cited  and  perspiring,  came  running  up. 

"Thank  goodness  you've  come  at  last!"  he  cried. 
"We're  in  the  deepest  kind  of  a  hole,  Mr.  Rushington. 
Some  one  got  into  the  prop  trunks  in  the  men's  dressing- 
room  during  the  parade  and  stole  all  the  ring  costumes !" 

For  a  moment  our  hero  was  appalled. 

"Diablo's  work!"  declared  Walt.  "I  was  sure  we'd 
find  out  he'd  been  up  to  something.  We'll  have  to  race 
for  the  jail  and  try  and  get  him  to  tell  what  he's  done 
with  the  stuff." 

"Haven't  got  time  enough,"  said  Phil,  looking  at  his 
watch.  "The  grand  entry  is^  due  in  five  minutes,  and  it 
would  take  half  an  hour  to  go^to  the  jail  and  come  back 
again.  Besides  that,  the  chan«es  are  we  couldn't  make 
Diablo  tell  us  anything  about  where  he  had  hidden  the 
props."  Phil  faced  the  ringrnaster.  "Have  you  looked 
everywhere.  Philips?  Have  you  had  the  men  search  in 
every  conceivable  place?" 

"We've  gone  all  over  the  lot  half  a  dozen  times  and 
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looked  into  everything!"  declared  Philips.  "The  stufil 
isn't  anywhere  around  here." 

"How  were  the  things  stolen?  Weren't  the  trunks 
locked?" 

"Yes,  but  the  thief  picked  the  locks." 

Our  hero  was  in  a  quandary.  Never  before  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  circus  career  had  he  been  face  to  face 
with  such  a  dilemma.  If  it  was  Diablo's  purpose  to  in- 
jure Phil  as  much  as  possible  he  could  hardly  have  hit 
upon  a  more  cunning  or  effectual  way  of  doing  it.  To 
secure  other  costumes,  in  a  town  the  size  of  Dudley,  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
young  showman  was  in  deepest  despair. 

"How  about  the  ladies  ?"  he  asked. 

"Their  trunks  were  not  touched.  Miss  Warren  and 
Miss  Meagen  were  searching  up  to  the  very  last  moment, 
but  they  are  now  making  ready  for  the  ring." 

"Is  Miss  Currier  with  them?" 

"Only  Zara.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Currier  since  you 
sent  her  back  from  the  parade." 

"The  lightning  is  striking  us  pretty  heavy  to-day,"  mut- 
tered Walt.  "Take  my  word  for  it,  Rush — the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  go  to  the  jail,  even  if  we  have  to 
hold  the  grand  entry  for  half  an  hour.  If  you  can't  buy 
the  information  we  want  from  Diablo,  or  get  it  by  threats, 
see  if  you  can't  hypnotize  him  and  find  out  that  way. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done,  and  done  at  once." 

"You're  right,  Walt,"  said  Phil,  turning  Caesar's  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  town.  "Wait  twenty  minutes  for 
me.    If  I'm  not  back  in  that  time  let  Mamie  go  on  with 
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a  riding  act  and  have  the  cowboys  follow  it  up  with  ten 
minutes  of  their  ranch  sport.  Philips  can  announce  that 
the  grand  entry  will  come  later.  This  is  a  poor  make- 
shift, I  know,  but  it's  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

"Suppose  you  don't  find  out  anything  about  the  stolen 
costumes  ?"  asked  Philips,  who  was  always  given  to  look- 
ing on  the  dark  side  of  things. 

"I'm  not  going  to  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,"  said 
Phil.  "I've  got  to  find  those  costumes,  and  I'm  going 
to  do  it." 

He  made  use  of  his  spurs  and  Caesar  started  for  town 
once  more  at  a  keen  run.  When  half  the  distance  had 
been  covered  Phil  saw  his  truant  star  rider  trotting  to- 
ward him  on  her  horse.  Abreast  of  her  was  an  express 
wagon,  the  driver  of  which  she  seemed  to  be  urging  to 
greater  speed. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Philip  ?"  inquired  Isabel  of  Phil 
as  he  galloped  alongside. 

"A  lot  of  costumes  have  been  stolen  from  the  men's 
dressing-room,"  answered  our  hero,  allowing  his  eyes  to 
wander  from  Isabel  to  the  express  wagon.  "Diablo  was 
evidently  the  man  who  committed  the  robbery,  and  I'm 
going  to  the  jail  to  see  if  I  can  get  him  to  tell  what  he 
did  with  the  stuff." 

"Then  turn  your  horse  and  ride  back  with  me,"  said 
Isabel,  a  flush  of  pleasure  tingeing  her  pretty  face.  "I've 
got  the  stolen  costumes  here  in  this  wagon,  Philip." 

"You!"  exclaimed  Phil,  and  then  he  took  note  of  a 
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large  bundle  in  the  express  wagon,  wrapped  up  in  a  sec- 
tion of  old  canvas.     "Are  the  costumes  in  that  bundle?" 

''Every  one  of  them,  for  the  bundle  is  just  as  it  was 
when  Diablo  wrapped  it  up  and  Henderson  helped  him 
steal  it  away  from  the  circus  lot  and  carry  it  in  to  town." 

"Who  is  Henderson?" 

"He  used  to  be  a  canvasman  for  Hannibal  Wells,  but 
was  discharged  by  a  partner  of  Mr.  Wells  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

"Oh,  yes ;  Walt  told  me  about  that  fellow."  Phil  turned 
to  the  expressman :  "Get  to  the  show  grounds  as  quick 
as  you  can,  my  man.  If  you're  there  in  five  minutes  I'll 
give  you  an  extra  dollar." 

"I'll  earn  that  dollar,  sir!"  declared  the  expressman, 
and  from  the  vigorous  way  he  began  to  use  his  whip,  our 
liero  did  not  doubt  that  he  would. 

"Henderson,"  pursued  Phil,  dropping  behind  the 
wagon  and  riding  with  Isabel,  "is  one  of  those  who  set 
Upon  me  in  the  room  in  that  vacant  store  building." 

"I  had  little  doubt  who  your  assailants  were  when  Mr. 
Wells  called  out  to  me  that  there  were  three  against  you. 
I  was  very  fortunate  in  finding  Walt  and  the  town  mar- 
shal at  the  foot  of  the  stairs." 

"Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  them,  Isabel?" 

"I  mounted  my  horse  and  went  to  get  an  expressman 
to  carry  that  bundle  out  to  the  lot.  I  knew  you  would  be 
needing  it,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"Where  was  the  bundle?" 

"In  the  basement  of  that  vaaant  store  building." 

"How  did  you  find  out  about  it  ?" 
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Isabel  colored  with  embarrassment  and  remained  silent 
for  a  moment.     Then  she  said : 

"That  brings  us  back  to  the  matter  of  Hannibal  Wells, 
Philip,  and " 

"You  need  not  tell  me,  Isabel,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
do  so." 

"But  you  almost  insisted  on  my  telling  you  at  the  time 
the  parade  started." 

"That  was  before  you  ignored  Wells'  threat  and  went 
off  to  get  help  for  me  in  spite  of  him.  If  anything  was 
needed  to  convince  me  you  were  not  in  league  with  him, 
that  certainly  would  have  done  so.  You  have  rendered 
me  a  service  to-day,  Isabel,  that  I  will  never  forget." 

A  trembling  seized  her  and  a  mist  came  over  her  bright 
eyes  as  Phil  leaned  toward  her  and  caught  and  pressed 
her  hand. 

"You  will  forgive  me,"  she  murmured,  "for  my  display 
of  temper  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  laughed,  "providing  you  will  also  forgive  me 
for  my  display  of  inquisitiveness." 

"You  have  a  right  to  be  inquisitive  with  your  em- 
ployees, Philip,"  she  returned,  warmly,  and  Phil  could  not 
help  thinking  how  she  had,  with  equal  warmth,  and  not 
so  very  long  ago,  asserted  just  the  reverse.  "And  now," 
continued  Isabel,  "I  am  going  to  make  haste  and  tell  you 
about  Mr.  Wells.  I  shall  feel  better  to  do  so,  and  I 
know  you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence." 

"You  will  have  to  hurry,"  said  Phil,  "for  we  are  close 
to  the  show,  and  they  are  waiting  for  us.'^ 
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"It  will  take  me  only  a  few  moments,"  she  answered. 
*'Mr.  Wells  is  a  cousin  of  mine,  Philip,  and  I  saw  him 
to-day  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  When  I  last 
heard  of  him  he  had  committed  some  petty  crime  or  other 
and  was  under  a  cloud.  That  was  why  I  did  not  care  to 
have  you  know  that  I  was  acquainted  with  him — quite 
as  much  for  his  sake  as  for  my  own. 

"When  we  saw  each  other  in  front  of  the  tent  the  rec- 
ognition was  mutual.  As  you  observed,  he  signaled  for 
me  to  meet  him  farther  down  the  road  and,  after  I  left 
you  and  Walt  in  the  dressing-tent,  I  went  at  once  to  the 
stable,  bridled  my  horse  and  started. 

"When  I  came  up  with  my  cousin  the  freaks  were  beat- 
ing him.  I  did  my  best  to  get  them  to  stop,  and  then  you 
and  the  officers  came  up,  and  you  know  what  happened 
then  much  better  than  I  do." 

She  paused  an  instant  and  smiled  a  little  as  she  went  on: 

"When  the  parade  started  I  was  in  something  of  a 
temper,  as  you  perhaps  discovered.  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
and " 

"We  have  agreed  to  drop  that,  you  know,  Isabel," 
broke  in  the  young  showman.  "We  are  in  sight  of  the 
tents  and  you  must  make  haste  if  you  finish." 

"I  have  only  a  few  words  to  add,"  she  answered,  speak- 
ing quickly.  "The  throwing  of  those  two  bombs  aroused 
me  to  a  sense  of  my  cousin's  lawlessness  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  When  I  started  back  toward  the  show- 
grounds a  man,  whom  I  afterward  learned  to  be  Hender- 
son, halted  me  and  told  me  I  could  find  Wells,  after  a 
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while,  in  that  vacant  store  building.  I  went  in  and 
waited,  determined  to  see  my  cousin,  tell  him  what  I 
thought  of  him  and  warn  him  to  leave  town  and  never 
bother  you  again. 

"Henderson  went  out  into  another  room  and  began 
talking  with  Diablo.  Although  they  spoke  in  low  tones, 
yet  1  heard  all  they  said,  and  thus  found  out  about  the 
theft  of  the  costumes  and  learned  where  they  were 
hidden." 

"Did  Diablo  make  way  with  the  costumes  simply  to 
annoy  me  and  help  Wells  'play  even,'  as  he  termed  it?" 
asked  Phil. 

"Partly  that  and  partly  with  the  idea  that  you  would 
pay  a  good  price  to  get  the  stolen  goods  back.  Soon  af- 
ter Henderson  and  Diablo  began  talking,  they  ran  up 
another  flight  of  stairs ;  then  I  heard  running  feet,  excited 
voices  and  other  sounds  that  aroused  my  suspicions,  and 
I  hurried  after  Henderson  and  Diablo.  That's  all,  Philip. 
I  did  the  best  I  could  for  you,  and  will  you  now  grant  me 
a  favor  in  return  ?" 

"What  is  it,  Isabel?" 

"Let  bygones  be  bygones.  Do  not  proceed  against  my 
cousin  for  what  he  has  done,  but  allow  him  to  go  free 
on  his  promise  to  interfere  with  you  no  more." 

"All  right,"  said  Phil.  "Wells  must  stay  in  jail  till  the 
show  leaves  Dudley,  however.  After  that  he  is  free  to 
go  as  he  will  on  a  promise  of  good  behavior." 

"Thank  you,  Philip,"  answered  Isabel,  gratefully.  "In 
our  own  case,  also,  shall  we  let  bygones  be  bygones  and 
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forget  the  little  disagreeable  things  that  have  happened 
during  the  forenoon?" 

"With  all  my  heart,"  assented  Phil. 

The  manager  and  his  star-rider  again  shook  hands  aad» 
in  diplomatic  parlance,  "the  incident  was  closed." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

1  Phil,  Isabel  and  the  expressman  with  the  stolen  cos- 
tumes  were  back  at  the  lot  within  the  twenty  minutes' 
grace  which  Phil  had  set  for  himself,  so  Mamie's  pre- 
liminary turn  and  cowboys'  ten  minutes  of  "ranch  sports" 
were  called  off. 

The  young  showman  paid  the  expressman  his  regular 
fee  and  the  additional  dollar,  the  canvas-wrapped  bundle 
was  carried  into  the  men's  dressing-room,  opened,  and 
then  ensued  a  scramble  on  the  part  of  the  performers. 
The  costumes  were  all  in  the  worst  kind  of  a  tangle  and 
mix,  and  it  took  longer  for  each  performer  to  secure  his 
ring  dress  than  to  get  into  it  after  it  was  found. 

While  the  hustle  was  going  on  Phil  was  off  to  one  side, 
mounted  on  Caesar  and  all  ready  for  his  part  in  the  grand 
entry. 

"The  audience  doesn't  seem  to  be  very  impatient,  old 
man,"  he  remarked  to  Walt,  who  came  up  for  a  few  words 
with  him. 

"That's  because  they  haven't  been  disappointed,  Phil." 

"Not  disappointed,  with  the  grand  entry  half  an  hour 
late?" 

"No;  you  see  I  have  been  making  the  freaks  earn  that 
extra  five,  all  around,  which  you  promised  them.  Why, 
the  audience  doesn't  know  but  that  this  delay  in  the  grand 
entry  has  been  a  matter  of  design,  instead  of  accident.    I 
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had  every  one  of  the  'curios'  march  out  of  the  menagerie 
tent  into  the  ring. 

"Then  Philips  gave  the  people  a  good  talk  and  told 
them,  in  language  I  can't  begin  to  imitate,  how  Mr.  Rush- 
ington,  always  having  the  interest  of  the  public  at  heart, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  always  giving  the  people 
more  for  their  money  than  any  other  show  on  the  road, 
and  so  on,  had  been  able  to  engage,  at  some  little  outlay, 
an  added  attraction  for  the  town  of  Dudley.  Then 
Philips  introduced  the  freaks  in  an  elaborate  manner,  and 
each  one  did  a  little  something  to  pass  the  time,  while  you 
were  supposed  to  be  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  recover 
the  stolen  costumes." 

'That's  what  I  call  making  a  virtue  of  necessity," 
laughed  Phil.     'What  did  the  curios  do?" 

"Chang,  Jr.,  is  a  sword  swallower;  but  as  the  sword 
he  usually  swallows  is  in  his  prop  trunk  in  Parkerville,  he 
made  use  of  a  cane  about  five  feet  long.  He  got  every 
hand  in  the  tent,  too.  But  he  deserved  it,  for  he  did  the 
job  right  up  to  the  handle." 

"Good !"  smiled  Phil.     "What  did  the  Albino  girl  do?" 

"She  sang  'On  the  Banks  of  the  WabasW  and  made  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  hit.  After  Ziska  had  finished,  the  Zulu 
tramped  a  war  dance  just  as  it  is  done  on  the  Suwanee 
Kiver.  He  would  have  performed  on  broken  bottles,  and 
things,  as  he  usually  does,  but  all  his  prepared  glass  was 
in  Parkerville.  The  bearded  lady  did  some  tricks,  and 
say,  she's  great.  The  last  thing  she  did,  though,  rather 
cast  a  chill  over  the  rest  of  her  performance." 

"What  did  she  do?" 
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*'She  borrowed  a  silk  hat,  broke  a  couple  of  eggs  in  it 
and  then  forgot  the  rest  of  the  trick.  I  settled  with  the 
owner  of  the  hat  for  five  dollars.  You  can  keep  back  the 
bearded  lady's  salary  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it." 

"I  haven't,  Walt." 

''Neither  have  I.  Following  the  bearded  lady,  the 
skeleton  dude  and  the  midget  did  a  combination  turn  at 
ground-and-lofty  tumbling.  After  that,  Zum-Zum  gave  a 
few  character  impersonations  of  noted  people,  and  the 
performance  was  wound  up  by  the  ossified  man.  After 
he  had  been  carried  in  and  leaned  up  against  the  center 
pole  he  gave  some  vocal  imitations  of  steam  sirens,  buzz 
saws,  calliopes,  and  so  on  that  must  have  set  the  audience 
fairly  wild.     They  did  me,  anyhow,  and " 

"There  goes  the  march  for  the  grand  entry,"  interrupted 
Phil,  and  the  young  showman  rode  out  into  the  ring  at 
the  side  of  Isabel  and  followed  by  a  procession  of  riders. 

Rushington  was  greeted  with  a  tumultuous  round  of 
applause,  but  little  more  spontaneous  and  hearty  than  that 
which  was  the  next  moment  accorded  to  Dora. 

The  events  of  that  incipient  stampede  during  the  parade 
were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  and  Phil 
had  played  hero  to  his  sweetheart  heroine,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  discriminating  public. 

After  the  grand  entry  Phil  had  a  little  leisure  time  on 
his  hands  and  went  around  to  the  menagerie  tent  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  "curios." 

A  low,  circular  platform  had  been  erected  about  the 
center  pole  of  the  tent,  and  on  this  the  freaks  were  seated 
in  chairs  grouped  closely  about    a    tall,  boyish-looking 
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young  man  who  seemed  to  be  holding  a  general  chat  with 
the  lot  of  them. 

This  man,  the  ''curios,"  and  two  or  three  animal  trainers 
were  the  sole  human  occupants  of  the  tent.  Our  hero 
wondered  who  the  youth  on  the  platform  could  be,  and 
why  he  was  there. 

"Here  comes  Mr.  Rushington,  now!"  exclaimed  Zum- 
Zum,  who  was  first  to  catch  sight  of  the  young  manager. 

"How  opportune!"  gushed  the  bearded  lady. 

"Sure  an'  it  couldn't  av  happened  betther  av  it  had 
been  made  to  order !"  declared  Chang,  Jr. 

The  "curios"  all  got  up  from  their  chairs  and  parted 
away  from  the  youth.  The  latter  had  also  risen  and  was 
smiling  genially  at  Phil.  After  a  moment  of  silence, 
Ziska  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform. 

"This  company  of  stranded  freaks  has  been  rescued, 
Mr.  Rushington,"  said  Ziska.  "Allow  me  to  present  to 
you  Mr.  Larrabee  Carter,  the  gentleman  who  was,  at  one 
time,  Hannibal  Wells'  partner  in  the  Colossal  Combina- 
tion, but  who  now  owns  the  entire  show.  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Rushington,  the  whole-souled  young  showman  who 
was  a  friend  to  us  in  our  time  of  need." 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Carter,"  said  Phil. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Rushington,"  returned 
Carter,  cordially,  "to  press  your  hand.  My  friends  here 
haven't  been  able  to  say  too  much  in  your  praise." 

"Your  friends,  I  think,"  answered  the  young  showman 
us  he  shook  Carter's  hand,  "are  a  trifle  prejudiced  in  my 
favor." 
,    "Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"    came   the    hollow  tones  of 
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Japhet  Boggs.  "We  are  only  giving  you  your  due, 
Mr.  Rushington.  The  whole  gang  of  us  were  strangers, 
and  you  took  us  in." 

"I  was  a  stranger,"  remarked  the  smiling  Carter,  "and 
Hannibal  Wells  took  me  in.  Do  you  remember?"  he 
added,  appealing  to  the  ''curios." 

His  friends  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  they'd 
never  forget  that. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Rushington,"  explained  the  "Russian" 
from  Kansas.  "Mr.  Carter  had  money  and  Hannibal 
Wells  knew  of  it  and  laid  his  wires  to  sell  Mr.  Carter  a 
half  interest  in  the  tent,  horses  and  wagons  of  the  Colossal 
Combination." 

Every  one  on  the  platform  laughed  merrily,  including 
Mr.  Carter. 

"I  don't  see  anything  particularly  wrong  in  that,"  re- 
marked Phil ;  "that  is,  if  Wells  didn't  charge  Mr.  Carter 

too  much." 

» 

"The  price  that  I  paid  for  a  half  interest  was  a  fair  one, 
Mr.  Rushington,  but  after  I  had  paid  over  my  good  money 
I  discovered  that  there  was  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
property  which  Wells  hadn't  told  me  anything  about. 
Wells  hadn't  any  money,  and  explained  that  he  had  al- 
ready gotten  rid  of  what  I  had  given  him.  So,  in  order 
to  save  what  I  had  invested,  I  was  obliged  to  square  the 
mortgage." 

"I  see.  That  ought  to  have  made  you  the  sole  owner 
of  the  show." 

"It  should  have  done  so,  certainly,  but  it  didn't.  Wells 
still  claimed  to  own  the  biggest  half  and,  as  the  mattec 
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wasn't  worth  fighting  over,  I  had  to  put  up  with  it.  Be- 
sides, you  understand,  I  was  new  at  the  show  business 
then,  and  an  experienced  hand  was  needed  at  the  helm. 
Wells  had  the  experience,  but  I  buckled  in  and  soon  knew 
all  that  he  did." 

"More!"  affirmed  the  bearded  lady.  "When  you  left 
you  could  give  Hannibal  Wells  cards  and  spades  in  the 
show  business." 

"When  I  left!"  murmured  Carter.  "When  I  was 
kicked  out,  you  mean." 

"Did  Wells  kick  you  out?"  asked  our  hero. 

"Not  he !  He  hired  a  couple  of  bruisers  to  do  it,  how- 
ever, and  that  answered  quite  as  well." 

"Diablo  helped,"  chirped  Captain  Tot. 

"Yes,  but  the  bruisers  got  in  all  the  fancy  work  that 
ciid  the  business." 

"How  did  it  all  come  about?"  inquired  Phil,  who  was 
working  up  quite  an  interest  in  Carter. 

"It  all  hinged  upon  a  canvasman  called  Henderson. 
He  was  a  drunken  lout,  and  we  didn't  need  him.  Wells 
drove  one  wagon,  I  drove  the  other,  and  the  two  of  us, 
with  what  help  the  'curios'  gave  us,  were  amply  sufficient 
to  set  up  the  tents.  I  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Wells  one  day,  and  fired  Henderson.  Then,  when  Wells 
got  back,  he  discharged  me.  I  refused  to  be  discharged, 
of.course,  but  that  didn't  do  any  good.  I  got  thrown  out 
of  the  lot  just  the  same." 

"If  I'd  been  around  there  then,"  squeaked  Captain  Tot, 
indignantly,  "he  wouldn't  have  dared  to  lay  a  hand  on 
you,  Mr.  Carter." 
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That  was  the  cue  for  another  laugh. 

"I  reckon  we'd  all  have  taken  a  hand  if  we'd  been  dere," 
added  the  Zulu. 

"You  need  not  have  put  up  with  such  treatment,"  said 
Phil.     "You  had  recourse  at  law." 

"I  could  not  have  established  my  right  to  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  show,  for  Wells  claimed,  when  he  put  me  off 
the  grounds,  that  the  show  belonged  to  a  relative  of  his 
and  he  had  sold  me  something  he  didn't  own." 

*'Fine  man  to  do  business  with,  wasn't  he?"  queried 
Phil,  sarcastically. 

"He's  about  as  crooked  a  man  as  I  ever  saw,  or  heard 
of." 

"You  could  have  had  him  arrested,  however,  for  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretenses." 

"So  I  could ;  and  for  assault  and  battery  as  well.  Un- 
doubtedly I  could  have  had  him  punished  as  he  richly  de- 
served, but  that  wouldn't  have  benefited  me  any,  Mr. 
Rushington.  Sooner  or  later,  I  felt  sure  that  Wells 
would  come  to  grief,  so  I  went  back  to  Ohio,  where  my 
folks  live,  borrowed  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  came  back 
to  the  country  through  which  the  Colossal  Combination 
was  traveling  and  watched  things  on  the  sly.  It  didn't 
take  me  long  to  discover  that  Wells  was  getting  into  se- 
rious difficulties  through  his  dishonest  methods,  so  I  laid 
low  and  awaited  my  opportunity.  It  came,  this  morning, 
back  there  at  Parkerville.  I  proved  that,  by  rights,  I  was 
half  owner  of  the  show,  paid  over  fifty-two  dollars  and 
sixty-three  cents  and  have  got  possession  of  it." 


3o6  Conclusion. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  our  hero.  *'Will  you  consider 
Wells  as  your  partner?" 

"I  should  say  not!  If  he  shows  up  around  that  show 
I'll  treat  him  just  as  he  treated  me  and  kick  him  off  the 
place.  The  way  I  figure  it,  I've  more  than  paid  for  the 
show  and  it  should  belong  to  me." 

"That's  right." 

*Tossession,  as  you  know,  is  nine  points  of  the  law, 
and  if  Wells  wrests  the  Colossal  Combination  out  of  my 
hands  he'll  have  to  be  smarter  than  I  am,  which  I  don't 
think  he  is — now." 

"You've  re-engaged  all  the  'curios,'  I  suppose?" 

"Every  one  of  them,  at  an  advance  in  salaries,  too. 
After  they  finish  their  work  at  the  performance,  to-night, 
I  shall  drive  them  all  back  to  Parkerville  in  a  livery  rig, 
then  we'll  rest  at  that  town  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
strike  a  new  route  and  begin  a  new  deal." 

"And  I  wish  you  the  utmost  success,"  returned  the 
young  showman. 

Then  he  shook  Carter's  hand  again,  shook  hands  all 
around  with  the  "curios"  and  went  back  and  told  the 
whole  thing  to  Dora,  Mamie  and  Walt. 

"And  what  about  Isabel  ?"  asked  Walt. 

"I  have  agreed  to  drop  the  matter.  Isabel  was  not 
leagued  against  us  with  Wells,  and  what  she  told  me 
about  him  she  told  me  in  confidence.  We  decided  be- 
tween us  that  we  should  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

"Let  bygones  be  bygones  whatever  befall,"  chanted 
Dora,  who  at  school,  had  been  known  as  "the  poet  of  the 
■Norm,"  "let  bygones  be  bygones — so  say  we  all," 
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A  few  words  more  and  we  will  bring  to  a  close  this 
story  of  circus  life. 

From  Dudley  the  circus  drifted  to  Atlanta,  Savannah 
and  other  larger  cities  in  the  South.  Business  was  good 
everywhere  and  the  young  showman  made  money  rapidly. 

But  he  did  not  forget  his  friends,  and  soon  an  increase 
of  salary  all  around  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction. 

"He's  all  right,"  said  Walt.  "No  better  fellow  or  bet- 
ter circus  manager  in  the  whole  world  than  Phil  Rush- 
ington." 

And  the  others  agreed  with  him. 

And  here  we  will  leave  the  young  showman,  wishing 
him  continued  success. 

THE  END. 


